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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


B. remarks that it has escaped the 
notice of the reviewers of Pepys’s Diary, 
and has not been pointed out by the 
editor, that Mr. Charles Dickens appears 
to have derived the name of one of his 
most successful and popular impersona- 
tions from that work. At p. 190 of vol. i. 
of the new edition, we read, under the date 
of 8th February, 1660-1, “ Carrarn 
Curt re, and Curtis, and Mootham, and 
I, went to the Fleece tavern to drink ; 
and there we spent till four o’clock, tell- 
ing stories of Algiers, and the manner of 
life of slaves there.’’ 

Mr. Ursan,—Mr. Macaulay, in his 
History of England, vol. ii. p. 118, in 
allusion to the then (1685-6) Duke of 
Hamilton, calls him ‘‘the HEAD of the 
princely house of Douglas.’’ This is 
altogether a mistake. William eleventh 
Earl of Angus, created (1633) Marquess 
of Douglas, was twice married. By his 
first marriage he had (besides other issue) 
a son, Archibald Earl of Angus, of whom 
hereafter; and by his second marriage he 
had (besides other issue) a son William, 
created Earl of Selkirk, who married 
Anne, (in her own right) Duchess of 
Hamilton, and who, upon the petition of 
the Duchess, was created (1660) Duke of 
Hamilton for life. Of this marriage all 
the subsequent Dukes of Hamilton are 
descended. Duke William died 1694, 
and is the Duke referred to by Mr. 
Macaulay. Archibald Earl of Angus, 
above mentioned, died in his father’s life- 
time, having been twice married. He 
left (besides other issue) a son JAMES, 
who, upon the death of his grandfather in 
1660, became second Marquess of Douglas, 
which title he enjoyed till his death in 
1700. He was twice married, and had 
(besides other issue that predeceased him) 
1. Archibald third Marquess and only 
Duke of Douglas; and 2. Lady Jane 
Douglas, married to Sir John Stewart of 
Grandtully, Bart. On the death of Mar- 
quess James, he was succeeded by his only 
surviving son Archibald, who was created 
(1703) Duke of Douglas. He married 
Margaret daughter of James Douglas of 
Mains, and died (1761) without issue. 
Upon his Grace’s death the dukedom 
became extinct, but the titles of Marquess 
of Douglas, &c. &c. which were limited to 
the heirs male of Marquess William, de- 
volved upon James George, seventh Duke 
of Hamilton, as representing William Earl 
of Selkirk and Duke of Hamilton above 
mentioned. At the same time the whole 
ESTATES of the Douglas family devolved 


upon Archibald, only surviving son of 
Lady Jane Douglas, sister of the Duke, 
on her marriage with Sir John Stewart, 
who was created (1790) Baron Douglas of 
Douglas. By his son that title and the 
whole estates are now enjoyed. From the 
foregoing statement it will be seen that, 
until the lapse of seventy-seven years 
after the time referred to by Mr. Macau- 
lay, the Dukes of Hamilton did not in 
any way represent the family of Douglas. 
Even now they do so in the male line 
only, Lord Donglas being the lineal re- 
presentative, and in possession of the 
whole of the Douglas estates. Yours, 
&e. D. 

Weare requested by the Rev. Ricwarp 
Wa ker, B.D. Fellow of Magd. College, 
Oxford, to announce that he is preparing 
for publication an English translation of 
Theophilus’s Greek Paraphrase of Jus- 
tinian’s Institutes, with Notes. This 
work possesses the following testimonia 
veterum ; ‘* Theophilus, antiquus satis ju- 
risconsultus, Justin. Institutiones Greece 
vertit, addiditque cefg. quo libro nullus 
extat ad eos Justin. libros intelligendos 
aptior. Anton. Augustinus.— Hee In- 
stitutiones (Theophili) sunt utilissime 
tironibus ob doctrine sobrietatem mira 
perspicuitate conjunctam. Gregor. Ma- 
jansii jurisconsulti Hispani Epistole, p. 
246. 

It would be very obliging to Mr. 
James LoGan if any information could 
be given respecting the late Rev. William 
Townley, M.A. Vicar of Orpington, Kent, 
to which he was presented in 1816. His 
father is presumed to have been John 
Townley of Norton, near Daventry, whose 
father was Daniel Townley, of Hanging 
Houghton. The above William died 
Sept. 1847. 

T. W. P. asks whether any of our 
readers, conversant with French heraldry, 
can favour him with the arms of the 
Deroubaix family. A Seigneur de Rou- 
baix was present (as an attendant on the 
Duke of Burgundy) at the marriage of 
our Henry V., and a family of the name 
bearing arms was residing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lille and Roubaix at the 
outbreak of the great Revolution of 1789. 

Erratum.—P., 80, col. 2, for Noy. 24 
read Nov. 23. 

Page 89. Bishop Mant’s second curacy 
in Hampshire was Crawley, not Spars- 
holt. Brownlow was the Christian name 
of the son of his rector, Mr. Poulter, of 
Buriton. The son, it is believed, suc- 
ceeded the father in the rectory. 
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IN these days, when biography has become so favourite a species of 
composition that few private gentlemen are lost to society without being 
shortly recovered in the form of a goodly octavo, it would certainly have 
been an omission to be deplored had not the memory of Thomas Campbell 
been transmitted to posterity; and whether it should be consigned to the 
lugyage train, or to a lighter conveyance, seemed to be the only matter 
for consideration. Certainly a family coach, like that of Lady Brute’s, 
may be overloaded by too great an anxiety to provide against contingencies ; 
and it may be that Dr. Beattie, in his honourable zeal to do justice to his 
friend, may have somewhat fallen into this amiable error, which he will dis- 
cover when by-and-by an order issues from Paternoster Row or Fleet 
Street to some one of the best hands in the employ, to reduce his goodly 
volumes into the more convenient and popular size of a couple of crown 
octavos. It is true that the young poet may be said to “have lisped in 
numbers,” and the bees of Helicon seem to have settled on his infant lips ;* 
but whether it was necessary or admissible to introduce these rudimenta 
pueritie of Master Campbell to the public, we have some doubts; and the 
same may be said of some of the early correspondence. Such things are 
unprofitable in themselves, and act with prejudicial effect on the other and 
better parts of the work. A bulky book is always a serious affair: we 
pause before we have courage to begin—as if it was a painful operation to 
undergo; and besides, though the lives of people of the present day, by the 
late marvellous conquests over time and space, far exceed those of our an- 
cestors, yet we seem to have less leisure than they, in the tranquillity of 
their slower progressions, possessed ; for the vacant spaces are more than 
filled up by redoubled activity of mind, by the urgency of additional wants, 
and the rivalry of contending interests. We think that we are approaching 
a time when literature will demand a distinct class of labourers to clear its 
superabundant fields, called abridgers; and the old folio, like the extinct 
Saurian family, will be recognised only on the public walls of the Museum. 
That itis well to be a /uminous writer, and not at all necessary to be a vo- 





* One of the earliest notices of Campbell’s poetical talent has not been mentioned 
by Dr. Beattie ; it occurs in his namesake Alexander Campbell’s Introduction to the 
History of the Poetry of Scotland, i. p. 343. (1798.) ‘* The Edinburgh Magazine has 
been occasionally supplied with the productions of our rising Scottish poets for several 
years back. Mr. Leyden (to whom I have in a former part of this work acknowledged 
my obligations) stands forward as a principal contributor to this miscellany, which he 
has from time to time enriched with the happy effusions of his fancy. J am informed 
the initials prefixed to a pretty set of verses in said Magazine for May last, T.C.,is a 
young gentleman of my name, a native of Glasgow. I have seen in MS. several of 
this poet’s fugitive performances, that impress me with a high opinion of his poetic 
talents.’”’—Rev. 
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luminous* one, is a truth that authors and publishers would do wisely 
in remembering : but we must say, in justice to Dr. Beattie, and in allusion 
to the volumes before us, that, with some stubborn objections to the extent 
of his work, we are still glad that it has come from his hands ; and we be- 
lieve that no one could have executed it so well as himself. It was a task 
that to be executed with propriety required some delicacy and discrimination. 
Where there was much to praise, there was something also to excuse ; where 
there were virtues to be boldly brought forward, there were failings to be 
lightly passed over: and he who was most intimately acquainted with the 
poet was the one most likely to perform his voluntary duty with the best 
assurance of success. So far as we were acquainted with Campbell, 
we have nothing to object to the fidelity of the portrait; and by those 
of his more intimate friends, both male and female, we have always 
heard his name coupled with terms of affection and respect. Of his 
domestic life we know very little, as our acquaintance did not begin till after 
the death of his wife, and he was living as a “ gentleman about town,” as 
whimsical in his manners and eccentric in habits as that class of persons 
often are. In conversation he could be animated, lively, and eloquent, 
especially when he got on his favourite topic—abuse of all publishers, 
living or dead,—whom he looked on as a tribe of monsters,—vampires 
feeding on the flesh and blood and brains of authors ; and then the chorus 
of indignation would close with the diapason,— 


And Campbell starves that Constable may dine. 


But all this, though he would never believe it, was an absolute dream, a 
delusion of a discontented pocket or a distempered brain: for the London 
publishers are, in fact, a most useful, intelligent, and respectable body of 
gentlemen, living at their ease, having their country houses at Wimbledon 
or Hampstead, or elsewhere, keeping their carriages, giving their Sunday 
dinners to those who would otherwise have none, sending their families 
duly to the parish church, buying in a few thousands a year in the Three 
Per Cents, and whose lives would be most enviable, were it not that they 
are perpetually harassed by the vexatious demands, the exaggerated claims, 
and the absurd proposals of the whole excitable brood of clamorous and 
impertinent authors, who in perpetually successive streams, male and 
female, keep issuing forth from 
The caves of poverty and poetry,t 


and form always the terror, and sometimes, alas! the ruin, of these good 
unsuspecting men—the Tonsons, the Lintots, and the Dodsleys of the age. 

A brief and bare outline of the poet’s life, for those who are quite 
unacquainted with his history, might soon be drawn. His ancestors had 
long been settled in Argyleshire. His father was a merchant at Glasgow, 
who suffered from those vicissitudes to which trade is always liable. 
Thomas Campbell was born in 1777, being the youngest of a large family 
of brothers and sisters. His school and college days were passed in his 
native city, where he was early distinguished for genius and learning. 





* When in one of his speeches at Hastings’s trial, Sheridan, seeing Gibbon present, 
turned round, and, looking towards him, spoke of the presence of the great historian, 
&c. a friend said to him, ‘‘ How could you think of praising such a person as Gibbon ?”’ 
‘* Why,”’ said Sheridan, ‘‘ what did I say?”’ ‘‘ Why, you called him a luminous his- 
torian.”” ‘* No, no,’’ srid he, ‘* I called him a voluminous historian.’’°— Rev. 
t+ Vide Pope’s Dunciad, b. i. v. 33.—Rev. 
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He wrote better verses and acquired more Greek than young Scotchmen 
generally do. After this he resided for some time as tutor with a family 
in the island of Mull. At the age of twenty-one he surprised and 
delighted all lovers of poetry with his “ Pleasures of Hope,” a poem very 
unequal, very unfinished, but full of genius, and such as few have produced 
at so early an age. After he had crowned his brow with laurels he went 
to Germany, remained there about two years, increased his fame by his 
*“‘ Hohenlinden ” and other lyrical pieces, and, after his return, married his 
cousin, Matilda Sinclair, and soon after fixed his residence in what was 
then the pleasant rural village of Sydenham, in Kent, working hard for 
his bread and wine, for his patrons in the Row, and occasionally assisted 
by the munificence of some noble-minded friend. In 1805, when he was 
twenty-eight years old, he received a pension of 200/. a year, given, we 
presume, through Lord Minto’s interest, and which seem to have 
opportunely saved him from great pecuniary embarrassment. In 1809 he 
added another wreath to his fame by the publication of “ Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” in which the exceeding poverty of the story is concealed by the 
elegance of the descriptive passages, and the sweetness and delicacy of the 
poetical language, which charms us with its grace and melody, though not 
always correct in structure.* In 1820 he revisited Germany ; a few years 
after he took the lead in founding the London University, whose unfinished 
wings still call out for some new benefactor. In 1826 he received the 
honour of being elected Lord Rector of Glasgow, where he was so popular 
that this election was thrice repeated. In 1828 he lost his amiable and 
excellent wife; he had previously left Sydenham and settled in the metropolis. 
The year 1834 found him in another quarter of the globe, disputing by day 
with the French officers, and by night listening to the roar of the lions— 





* Except in his happier moods Campbell in none of his poems seems to possess a 
truly poetic power and command over the difficulties of language. For instance in 
Gertrude of Wyoming, what are we to say to such expressions as— 


That fled composure’s intellectual ray.—t. viii. 


Or. 
; When transport and security entwine.—111. i. 
Or i 
, Tells how his deep strong indignation smarts 
Of them that wrapt his house in flames, &c.—r11. xxii. 
Or, 


Of us does oft remembrance intervene.—11. vi. 
The lines in Part 1. viii.— 


How reverend was the lock, serenely aged, 
He bore, this gentle Pennsylvanian sire. 


We remember a facetious Oxford tutor used always to read— 
He bore, this gentle Pennsylvanian squire, 


to his own great amusement. It would bean ungrateful return for so much pleasure as 
we have received from Campbell’s poems to persist in snarling at his expressions, or 
we might pursue our ill-timed criticism to other poems; as in the lines on Poland,— 
If not a doubt hung o’er the grounds of fray ; 
and 
And interdict his flag from ocean’s flood. 


In Gertrude of Wyoming we think the contrast unpleasing between the naked 
simplicity of some parts and the florid and decorated beauty of others ; and the defect 
of the story is in the catastrophe being brought about by accident, and not by a natural 
progression and coherent dependence of incidents.—Rev. 
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at Algiers. On his return he edited Shakspere, wrote a Life of Petrarch, 
published ‘‘ Theodoric,” and some other smaller poems, and, after many 
changes of residence, left London for Boulogne, where, with his niece as 
his companion, he resided till his death in 1844, when he was 66-7 years 
old. He had two sons, one of whom died at an early age, and one 
survives him. 

It is not our intention and would scarcely be in our power to go seriatim 
through the history of our poet’s life, but, passing over the minuter details, 
we think it might be divided into three portions or eras; the first ending 
with the period of his marriage, the second extending through his residence 
at Sydenham and terminating at his wife’s death, and the latter including 
the last closing years of his own life. With him the “ poeta nascitur” was 
verified, as in Pope and others of the tuneful tribe. He began to compose 
verses at nine or ten years of age ; and, like the Minstrel of Beattie, he drew 
his inspiration from the beauties of nature, and on the banks of the rivers 
Cart and Leven he first met the propitious muse. Specimens of his 
earliest productions may be seen in Dr. Beattie’s volume. It is not easy 
in reading precocious poetry to say whether it is the production of genius 
or of industry—whether it is inspired or copied; at any rate, Campbell’s 
shows at the early age of twelve a familiarity with poetical language, 
which was hereafter to ripen into the true elements of the great art, into, 
what an old writer calls, “an unfearfull boldness of lying, a venemous 
eloquence of words, and a pestiferous pleasantness of verse.” 

Soon after this Campbell went to college, read Milton with youthful 
enthusiasm and even critical exactness, and was honoured with the title by 
the learned Professor Robertson of “ Puer maxime spei et sapientie et 
prudentie.” He paid great attention to Greek, of his proficiency in which 
language he was always, but with what justice we do not know, very 
proud. At sixteen he wrote a poem, “ The Origin of Evil,” for which he 
received the prize, and which gave him a “local celebrity throughout all 
Glasgow, from the High Church down to the bottom of the Salt Market,” 
and it was talked of by the students over their oysters at Lucky Mac 
Alpine’s in the Trongate. It is a close imitation in style and expression of 
Pope’s Essay on Man; but the selection of the language and the ease and 
flow of the versification are very remarkable, nor, except in such inspired * 
children of genius as Chatterton and a very few others, would it be easy 
to produce a poem written by a boy of fifteen superior in evecution to this. 
We give a few lines as an example :— 


While yet warm youth the breast with passion fires, 
Hope whispers joy and promised bliss inspires, 

In dazzling colours future life arrays, 

And many a fond ideal scene displays. 

The sanguine zealot promised good pursues, 

Nor finds that wish, but still the chase renews ; 
Still lured by hope he wheels the giddy round, 
And grasps a phantom never to be found, 

For soon the partial bliss of youth is flown, 

Nor future bliss, nor hope itself is known ; 





* “ Inspired.’’—Yes! for Cornelius Agrippa tells us, that ‘‘ He that is well in his 
wittes knocketh in vain at the door of poetry ;’’ and Augustine calls poetry ‘‘ the wine 
of error ministered by drunken doctors.’’—Rrv. 
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No more ideal prospects charm the breast, 

Life stands in dread reality confess’d, 

A mingled scene of aggravated woes, 

Where pride and passion every scene disclose.’’ &c. 


This poem, however, though it exhibited a remarkable faculty of imita- 
tion, and skill in the selection of poetical language, could not be adduced 
with confidence as a proof of native genius ; but, in the next which occurs, 
he seems to have formed a style for himself that may be traced through 
the later products of his muse. The “ Ode to Music” begins— 


ii All-powerful charmer of the soul, 
Each mood of fancy formed to please, 
To bid the wave of Passion roll, 
Or tune the languid breast to ease. 


Come, in thy native garb arrayed, 
And pour the sweetly simple song, &c. 
* * # * 


Or, oft at evening’s closing hour, 

When deeper purple dyes the cloud ; 
When Fancy haunts the silent bower, 

And pensive thoughts the bosom crowd. 


What time the softening zephyr flies, 
Thy notes shall aid the gentle theme 
That lonely Meditation tries, 
And, grateful, soothe her placid dream, &c. 


In the meantime success did not relax his diligence, and he produced a 
version of the “ Clouds” of Aristophanes, declared “to be the best that ever 
had been given in by any student at the university.” A second prize was 
awarded to him for a translation of Claudian’s “ Epithalamium,” and a third 
and fourth for translations from the “ Choephoree of Aischylus’ * and the 
Medea of Euripides, the latter of which is included in his printed poems.} 
At this time he had not completed his seventeenth year. 

In another poem that follows,—the “ Monody on Miss Broderick,”—the 
style and expression of “The Pleasures of Hope,” which was soon to come, is 
clearly anticipated. 


Yes—let the clay-cold heart, that never knew 
One tender pang, to generous nature true— 
Half mingling pity with the gall of scorn— 
Condemn this heart, that bled in love forlorn! 
And ye, proud fair, whose souls no rapture warms, &e. 


And 


Demons of Vengeance! ye at whose command 

I grasped the gleaming steel with nervous hand— 
Say ye, did Pity’s trembling voice control, 

Or Horror damp the purpose of my soul? 

No! my wild heart sat smiling o’er the plan,} 
Till Hate fulfill’d what baffled Love began. 


The poet was now introduced to “good old Dr. Anderson,” the vene- 
P g 


* Some account of Campbell at this period by one of his fellow-students, Lord 
Cuninghame, may be found at vol. i. p. 152—4 of the Memoirs.—Rev. 

+ The Choephoree of Aristophanes, the biographer | says, p. 155 ; but Aristophanes 
did not delight in such tragical subjects—dmo Pood tiv Hdovny mapacxevatew. —Rev. 

z I watch the wheels of Nature’s mazy plan.—PI. of Hope, p. 1. 
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rablefoster-father of poets, who saw his genius, and threw his protecting 
mantle over it. Campbell, thus inspirited, wrote his “ Wounded Hussar,” 
“The Dirge of Wallace,” and an “ Epistle to Three Ladies,” which is 
superior to the two others, and plainly showed that there were better 
things soon to come. 

Yes—I have found thy power pervade my mind 

When every other charm was left behind ; 

When doom’d a listless, friendless, guest to roam, 

Far from the sports and nameless joys of home ! 

Yet, when the evening linnet sang to rest, 

The day-star wand’ring to the rosy west— 

I lov’d to trace the wave-worn shore, and view 

Romantic Nature in her wildest hue. 

There, as I linger’d on the vaulted steep, 

Iona’s towers toll’d mournful o’er the deep, &c. 
And now let the poet speak for himself. ‘TI lived,” he writes, “in the 
Scottish metropolis by instructing pupils in the Greek and Latin. In the 
vacation I made a comfortable livelihood, as long as I was industrious. 
But ‘The Pleasures of Hope’ came over me. I took long walks about 
Arthur's Seat, conning over my own (as I thought then) magnificent lines, 
and as my ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ got on, my pupils fell off,” &c. This 
poem, such were then his necessities, he sold out and out for sixty pounds ; 
but for two or three years after he received fifty pounds for every 
new edition. At this time there were other youthful poets in Scotland 
equally emulous of fame, as Leyden and Grahame ;* but Campbell was 
far above them in poetical power and genius: nor can the “ Scenes of 
Infancy” of the one or the “ Sabbath” of the other be compared with 
“The Pleasures of Hope.” Dr. Anderson had pledged his word to the public 
for the high character of this poem, and indefatigable were the endeavours 
to render it correct. The original Introduction, which was very inferior, 
or rather very bad, was wisely discarded, and a better substituted. The 
French Revolution—the partition of Poland—the abolition of Negro 
Slavery—these were the passages that awakened the deepest interest and 
were the most quoted. Campbell was then not quite twenty-two: and the 
success of his poem introduced him to the acquaintance of many men of 
genius in Edinburgh.t It may be interesting to recollect that this was 









* We can remember Grahame when he took a curacy in Gloucestershire ; and in 
writing, we believe, his Georgics, we can recollect that before he sat down to poetical 
composition, as if to warn his Pegasus of what he expected, he always put ona pair 
of spurs.— REv. 

tT See this given in vol. i. p. 254. 

t “The Pleasures of Hope.”—In this poem the faults of diction, from weakness of 
expression or unhappy arrangement of words, are very frequent, and have been, strange 
to say, suffered to pass uncorrected through numerous editions ; as er. gr.— 

War yoked the red dragons of her iron car. 

Andes giant of the western star ? 

Or wilt thou Orphein hymns, &c. 

Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 

And silent watch the village curfew. 

And as the slave departs the man returns. (for disappears.) 
Say ye fond zealots to the worth of yore. 

The blood, the tears, the-anguish, and the toil. 


The order of the words in the last line should be exactly reversed, or the successive 
images grow weaker as they advance.—REv. 
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only three years after the star of Burns had disappeared, that a new poetical 
light was arising in the mountains of the North. 

We here just return a step to give some recollections of Campbell when 
at College by one of his contemporaries. 


‘* Campbell and J,’’ says Dr. Muir, 
‘entered the University at the same time, 
and prosecuted our studies together for 
several years. During the whole course 
he was a favourite with all the students 
who knew him, and in the department of 
philosophy he was allowed to be one whom 
Homer would have described as desirous— 


> > 7 
dei dproredew Kat €Eoxos Espevar ddAdOv. 


Campbell’s attainments in classical learn- 
ing, even in those early days, were often 
marked with approbation in public, by 
the elegant-minded Professor Richardson. 
When his poetical translations from the 
‘ Medea of Euripides ’ came to be read in 
the Greek class, by that profound gram- 
marian and master of manly elocution, 
Mr. Young, both professor and students, 
with one consent, voted to Mr. Campbell 
the praise of being, in the department of 
poetry, facile princeps. This praise, how- 
ever, seems to have impaired the lustre of 
his remaining career; for in the severer 
studies of mathematics and philosophy, 
although distinguished, he did not excel. 
This, however, resulted much less from 
want of talent than from want of that in- 


dustry and perseverance which alone in- 
sure success; so that it seemed as if the 
praise he merited and received in the Lan- 
guage Classes had led him to form the 
idea that perseverance and industry were 
requisite only in meaner minds. Like a 
poet indeed, gui nascitur non fit, he pos- 
sessed discernment of character in no or- 
dinary degree ; and although the poignancy 
of his wit was felt by some, when he chose 
to give expression to his contempt of 
what was weak or worthless in human 
character, yet the suavity of his manners, 
the ease and even grace with which he 
spoke in common conversation, and the 
entire absence of pedantry in his words 
and demeanour, much endeared him to 
us all. The indolence incident to our 
fallen nature was felt indeed and shown 
even by our youthful poet. He seldom 
exercised his gift, except when roused 
into action either by the prospect of gain- 
ing a prize, or by some stirring incident 
among the students. But, once roused, 
he would produce couplets of verses, im- 
promptu, in the midst of his fellows, which 
were allowed by all to be in excellent 
point,’’ &c. 


To this account one of his distinguished contemporaries, Dr. Wardlaw, 
of Glasgow, gives an additional touch :— 


‘* Though comparatively small in sta- 
ture, his youthful countenance was hand- 
some and prepossessing, being charac- 
terised by intelligent animation and cheer- 
ful openness, yet capable of assuming, 
when not pleased, a gravity approaching 
to sternness. His manners were afiable, 
his conversation was sprightly, facetious, 
and mirthful, with a spice of racy humour 


and wit. His scholarship was superior, 
and his taste in English composition, es- 
pecially in his poetical translations, which 
were given in by him to the professor, 
either as ordinary or as prize exercises, 
gave all the promise of the exquisite 
chasteness and elegance which his pub- 
lished works discover, and more than at 
that early age could have been expected. 





Again, 


Hurled his awful presence. 

’*T is yours unmoved to sever and to meet. (for part.) 

Pause with honest brow to rate what millions died. (for count.) 
Imperial pride looked sullen on his plight. 


Such are a few of the verbal defects on the surface of a poem written in a true poetical 
spirit, and containing many very spirited and beautiful passages—indeed it is the most 
vigorous and thoughtful production of his genius ; forming a striking contrast to his 
latest, ‘‘ Theodoric,’’ feeble in design and imperfect in execution: in which a doctor’s 


bulletin is thus described— 


And last of all, prognosticating cure, 
Enclosed the leech’s vouching signature ! ! 


And the dying heroine is thus mentioned— 


Sweet Julia, though her fate was finished half.—Rrv. 
R 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXI. 
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Seldom was our good professor sublimed 
to an enthusiasm more ecstatic than in 
reading to the class these compositions. 
Surviving fellow students will see him be- 
fore them, as if he had got on the very 
tripod of Delphic inspiration. They will 
remember how 


The big round tears hung trembling in his 
eye, 


and thence coursed down his cheek ; and 
the difficulty he had to get words to utter 
the fullness of his delight, at particular 
portions that struck him as specially feli- 
citous, in catching and bringing out ele- 
gantly and loftily the spirit of the original. 
That original, of course, in the mind of a 
Grecian such as John Young, was not to be 


surpassed. And yet such was his ecstacy 
on these occasions, that one might have 
fancied young Campbell had almost got 
above it. Some of these translations have 
appeared in his works, and, especially 
when the youth of the translator is taken 
into account, they fully justify the pro- 
fessor’s enthusiasm. With that professor, 
I need not add, he was a mighty favourite; 
but the favour was justly bestowed, and it 
therefore stirred no grudge in the bosoms 
of his fellow-students. He was equally a 
favourite with them ; and thus, in my ex- 
perience, I have always foundit. . . . 
He was caressed and cheered on, even by 
his competitors, and most generously and 
heartily of all, perhaps, by those who were 
next to him in the race,’’ &c. 


Soon after Campbell’s return from Germany he made his home in 
London, at the house of Lord Minto; and after that period his residence 
in Scotland was confined to occasional visits only, though he always re- 
tained a strong and becoming partiality for the land of his birth. 

We think Mr. Campbell’s memoranda of the society to which he was 
introduced, though too loosely and carelessly sketched, is among the most 
entertaining portions of the work, and accordingly we shall make some 


extracts from it :— 


‘¢ Among the best of my London friends, 
I must acknowledge a few whose favour 
might flatter a prouder man than myself. 
In the family of the Siddons’s I find my- 
self treated as no stranger. Perry’s at- 
tention I shall not easily forget. Miss 


Siddons is a fine woman of the first order. . 


She sings with incomparable sweetness 
melodies of her own composition. Except 
our own Scotch airs, and some of Haydn’s, 
I have heard none more affecting or sim- 
ple. From a man so proverbially proud 
and reserved as John Kemble, I certainly 
looked for little notice. But his kindness 
at our first meeting undeceived me. Dining 
with him last Sunday at Perry’s, he spoke 
with me in another room, and, with a grace 
more enchanting than the favour itself, 
presented me with the freedom of Drury 
Lane Theatre. His manner was so ex- 
pressive of dignified benevolence, that I 
thought myself transported to the identity 
of Horatio, with my friend Hamlet giving 
me a welcome. Among the literaries, I 
have met with Mrs. Inchbald and Mrs. 
Barbauld. Dr. Mobdre’s son (Sir John 


Moore) took me to Rogers. I assure you 
this last author is one of the most refined 
characters, whose manners and writing 
may be said to correspond. * * *, the 
man of Greek, is remarkably witty, full of 
anecdote, quotation, and whim, but so 
completely closeted in his own conceit, that 
the conversation or praise of others can 
find no admission to his audience. He is 
a pedant of rare originality. Imagine (if 
you never saw him) a fleshless, pale figure, 
with asmall, black-bearded, quizzical chin, 
a mouth eternally contracting and ex- 
panding with some facetious squib from 
Joe Miller or Aristophanes ; a nose, arch 
in meaning as well as shape; dark eye- 
brows, knitting and closing in harmony 
with his mouth; a full, large brow, ex- 
pressive of genius; and long, black, 
greasy hair; with a halter of a neckcloth, 
tied over his red under-waistcoat, in place 
of his neck. All this, with threadbare 
cassimere raiment over his spare limbs, 
and a fine dusty blue coat, composes the 
full-length portrait of Scaliger. * * *”? &c. 


Some time after this he was introduced by Lord Holland to the “ King 
of Clubs,” a sketch of which he gives in one of his letters. 


‘¢ Mackintosh, the ‘ Vindiciz Gallice,’ 
was particularly attentive to me, and took 
me with him to his convivial parties at the 
King of Clubs—a place dedicated to the 
meetings of the reigning wits of London, 
and, in fact, a lineal descendant of the 


Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith Society. 
It is constituted for literary conversational 
rivalship, maintained, to be sure, with 
perfect good nature, but in which the 
gladiators contended as hardly as ever the 
French and Austrians did in the scenes 
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which I had just witnessed. Much, how- 
ever, as the wit and erudition of these 
men pleases an auditor at the first or se- 
cond visit, the trial of minds becomes at 
last fatiguing, because it is unnatural and 
unsatisfactory. Every one of these bril- 
liants goes there to shine; for conversa- 
tional powers are so much the rage in 
London, that no reputation is higher than 
his who exhibits them to advantage. 
Where every one tries to instruct, there 
is, in fact, but little instruction. Wit, 
paradox, eccentricity—even absurdity, if 
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delivered rapidly and facetiously,—take 
priority, in these societies, of sound rea- 
son and delicate taste. I have watched, 
sometimes, the devious tide of conversa- 
tion, guided by accidental associations, 
turning from topic to topic, and satisfac- 
tory upon none. ‘ What has one learnt ?’ 
has been my general question. The mind, 
it is true, is electrified and quickened, and 
the spirits are finely exhilarated ; but one 
grand fault pervades the whole institution : 
their inquiries are desultory, and all im- 
provement to be reaped must beaccidental.” 


It is said that for some weeks after his arrival Campbell felt all the 


fascination of these intellectual gladiators, with their cuts and thrusts into 
each other’s logic and philosophy, of which more may be read by those desi- 
rous of such things, in the Life of Francis Horner, who delighted in them, 
and therefore profited more by them than the young poet of Scotland did ; 
in fact it was the squadron of Holland House in their drill uniform; but 
Campbell seemed happier and more at home in the Kemble family, where 


he was admitted as a favoured guest. 


serves : 


“The character of that great woman is 
but little understood, and more misre- 
presented than any living character I 
know, by those who envy her reputation ; 
or by others, whom her irresistible dignity 
obliges to pay their homage at a respect- 
ful distance. The reserve of her de- 


Speaking of Mrs. Siddons he ob- 


meanour is banished towards those who 
show neither meanness in flattering, nor 
fondness in approaching her too fa- 
wniliarly. The friends of her fireside are 
only such as she talks to, and talks of, 
with affection and respect,” &c.* 


In 1802 he wrote his two spirited poems “Lochiel’s Warning” and 
“Hohenlinden,” and began his “ Historical Annals,” which cost him, he 


says, ten hours’ labour a-day. 


_ The time stolen from business for calls, 
visits, &c. is to be made up by a sort of 
funding system, out of my hours allotted 
to sleep. This is a pleasant world in 
which we must labour to-day, for the 
pleasure of labouring to-morrow.” .... 
‘Tn the spring of this year,’’ says Dr. 
Irving, “I met Campbellin London. We 
dined at Mr. Longman the publisher’s. 
Among other individuals not so easily re- 
membered, the company included Walter 
Scott, Thomas Young, Humphry Davy, 
and George Ellis ; and I may add, with- 
out any hazard of contradiction, that such 
guests as these could not now be assembled 


at any table in the kingdom. Scott had not 
then attained the meridian height of his 
reputation ; but he was at all times con- 
spicuous for his social powers, and for his 
strong practical sense. Upon that oc- 
casion, he was full of good humour, and 
had many stories to tell. Ellis, possess- 
ing an ample fund of elegant literature, 
was a model of all that was easy and 
pleasant in private society. Young, one 
of the most remarkable men of the age, 
was alike distinguished in science and 
erudition. Davy, who was so great in his 
own department, seemed willing to talk, 
in an easy and unpretending strain, on 








* In a further part of this memoir Campbell again thus mentions Mrs. Siddons : 
‘¢ Mrs. Siddons was a great simple being, who was not studied in the knowledge of the 
world, and was not herself well understood in some particulars by the majority of the 
world. The universal feeling towards her was respectful, but she was thought austere : 
but, with all her apparent haughtiness, there was no person more humble when hu- 
mility became her. From intense devotion to her profession she derived a peculiarity 
of manner—the habit of attaching dramatic tones and emphasis to common-place col- 
loquial subjects, but of which she was not in the least conscious, unless reminded of it. 
I know not what others felt, but I own I loved her all the better for this unconscious 
solemnity of manner. She was more than a woman of genius ; for the additional bene- 
volence of her heart made her an honour to her sex and to human nature,’’ &c.— Rev. 
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any topic that was discussed. Among 
these men Campbell did not appear to 
much advantage: he was too ambitious to 
shine, nor was he successful in any of his 
attempts. He was much inclined to di- 
late on the subject of Homer, and the 
poems which bear his name, but on various 
points was opposed with equal decision 
and coolness by Dr. Young; who, in all 
probability, was familiarly acquainted 
with Wolfe’s ‘ Prolegomena ad Homerum,’ 
which had been published eight years be- 
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in classical criticism. Davy was ready to 
interpose any remark that occurred to him, 
though it may be presumed that his 
chemical was superior to his classical 
analysis. On the subject of Greek poetry, 
Scott was silent. Campbell began to wax 
somewhat too earnest ; but, finding that 
he did not attract all the attention to 
which he evidently thought himself en- 
titled, he started from his seat at an early 
hour, and quitted the room with a very 
hasty step,’’ &c. 





fore, and whick. had introduced a new era 


In 1803, when he was twenty-six years of age, fortunately * for him, his 
marriage took place. He soon after retired, as we have said, to the village 
of Sydenham, and thought and talked, as married men should do, of the 
price of furniture, of butcher's bills, of insolent and lazy cook maids, of 
the danger of ladies catching cold when in a delicate situation, and other 
such pieces of dear and domestic interest. Poets are born to trouble like 

,the people of prose; and Bensley the printer and all his devils somewhat 
interrupted the “ hymenean joys” for a season ; and he was also in trouble 
with a publisher at Edinburgh; but these crosses were soon got over, 
though he says he was.in debt for his furniture and even his child’s cradle, 
and had borrowed four hundred pounds, paying forty pounds a-year inte- 
rest !—Such is the poetical way of beginning life and setting up an esta- 
blishment. However, much of this embarrassment was relieved by a pen- 
sion of 200/. a-year granted in 1806. He had a refined and friendly 
society at Sydenham, and an acquaintance with those best worth knowing 
in London, and he has recorded in a letter about that time an account of 


one of the pleasant days he used to spend at Holland House. 


** Lord Holland asked me to dine at 
Holland House, in company with his illus- 
trious uncle—and now I am come to a 
passage of my life that ought to give in- 
spiring recollections. What a proud day 
for me to shake hands with the Demos- 
thenes of his time! to converse familiarly 
with the great man, whose sagacity I re- 
vered as unequalled ; whose benevolence 
was no less apparent in his simple man- 
ners—and to walk arm-in-arm round the 
room with him. But I must own that, 
when the great man treated me with this 
condescension, I hardly knew—you will 
excuse the phrase—whether I was standing 
on my head or my feet. Luckily for me, 
however, Fox drew me into a subject on 
which I was competent to converse. It 
was the Aineid of Virgil. It is disgust- 
ingly common for shallow critics to talk 
about the monotony of Virgil’s heroic cha- 
racters—unfairly quoting the single line— 
Fortemque Gyam, fortemque Cleanthum ; 


for Virgil’s characters are really varied 
and richly picturesque. In this critical 
belief I found that the great man with 
whom I was conversing agreed with me; 
and I delivered myself so well on the sub- 
ject, that he said at parting, ‘Mr. Camp- 
bell, you must come and see me at St. 
Anne’s Hill, and there we shall talk more 
about these matters.’ Lord Holland also 
told me afterwards that Fox said to him 
aside, ‘I like Campbell, he is so right 
about Virgil.’ What particularly struck 
me about Charles Fox was, the electric 
quickness and wideness of his attention in 
conversation. At a table of eighteen per- 
sons nothing that was said escaped him ; 
and the pattest animadversion on every- 
thing that was said came down smack upon 
us; so that his conversation was anything 
but passively indolent or unformidable. ... 
My hope of seeing Charles Fox at St. 
Anne’s Hill was frustrated, alas! by the 
national misfortune of his death,’’ &c. 


To this his friendly biographer adds :— 


“Tt was generally remarked, I believe, 
by those who could best appreciate his 


acquirements, that in company with men 
of refined taste and education Campbell 





* « Fortunately,’’—for he confesses, “The early part of my life was a devil of a 
scene,”’— Vide vol. ii. p. 57. 
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was often singularly happy in rich clas- 
sical allusions, which gave unexpected 
point and brilliancy to the conversation. 
‘What a vast field,’ said Sydney Smith, 
one day, after listening to some of these 
sparkling sallies,—‘ what a vast field of 
literature that young man’s mind has 
rolled over!’ His mind was stored with 
the strength and quintessence of ancient 
poetry ; and to hear him dilate on the 
dramatic history of Greece was to perceive 
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its beauties under a new and stronger 
light, and return to the originals with in- 
creased relish. His short interview with 
Fox,* and the happy coincidence of opi- 
nion which united him to that great scholar 
and statesman, seemed to heighten his par- 
tiality for the Aineid, and formed in his 
mind a pleasing association between the 
prince of Latin poets and the Liberal 
Whig Premier.”’ ; 


Again he mentions the same hospitable mansion, whose doors were 


always open to welcome him. 


‘¢T went to town on business, and to 
see the Holland family—to pay a proper 
and respectful attention to the duties of 
gratitude to every party. I went likewise 
to adjust some worldly interests which had 
teased my peace of mind for a week or 
two. I was one half-day at Holland 
House ; the meeting was formidable to me. 
They are kind, and most voluntarily bene- 
factors to me ; but that makes the meeting 
somewhat awful! Lady Holland is a 
formidable woman. She is cleverer, by 
several degrees, than Buonaparte. The 
fear of appearing not at my ease is always 
my most uneasy sensation at that house. 
Pride and shyness are always sparring in 
my inside. But on this occasion I was 
peculiarly fortunate. I walked for about 
an hour, almost alene, with Lady H. I 
do assure you I was quite spruce! Most 
fortunate was the mood upon me at the 
time—none of your Scottish mauvaise 


honte; no, no—I felt such self-possession, 
such a rattle of tongue and spring-tide of 
conversation, so perfectly joyous, that I 
acquitted myself like a man, and went 
away as well convinced that my dignity 
had been unimpaired as if I had been 
dining with Cullen Brown. Off I marched 
with Sydney Smith; Sydney is an ex- 
cellent subject—but ‘he too has done me 
some kind offices, and that is enough to 
produce a most green-eyed jealousy in my 
noble and heroic disposition! I was de- 
termined I should make as many good 
jokes and speak as much as himself ; and 
so I did, for, though I was dressed at the 
dinner-table much like a barber’s clerk, 
I arrogated greatly, talked quizzically, 
metaphorically ; Sydney said a few good 
things, I said many!!! Saul slew his 
thousands, David his tens of thousands,’’ 
&e. 


It was about the end of 1806 that Campbell made the first faint sketch 





of Gertrude of Wyoming.t He began also a severe and various course of 
studies, and his visits to London became less frequent. Dr. Beattie 
mentions that a friend of his pointed out a novel by a well-known and 
popular German author,—Barneck and Saldorf, by August Lafontaine, 1804, 
—as the work which probably gave Campbell the idea of Gertrude ; and 
he adds that the coincidence between the English poet and the German 
novelist is sufficiently striking to warrant the conjecture. He also began 
his Selection from the Poets, and printed his exquisitely beautiful little 
poem of “ O’Connor’s Child,” sufficient of itself to confer immortality on 





* Virgil was a great favourite with Fox. See his Correspondence with Mr. Trotter. 
A respected friend of ours has mentioned to us that there is at Holland House a Virgil 
used by Fox when a boy, full of his notes and marks of admiration. We should say 
that the admiration of Virgil was the touchstone of poetical taste; but the profound 
learning of the poet still wants a commentator.— Rev. 


T As monumental bronze unchanged his look. 
Gertrude of Wyoming, 1. xxiii. 


Compare Humboldt’s Narrative, vol. ii. p. 41, describing the Guayquina Indians— 
‘** Seen at a distance, motionless in their attitudes, and projected on the horizon, they 
might have been taken for statues of bronze.’’ But St. Pierre, in his Etudes de 
Nature, vol. iii. p. 54, was perhaps the writer who lent the poetical image to his suc- 
cessors,—‘ A natural son of the earth, like a statue of bronze.’’—Rerv. 
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the poet, and superior, we think, to any composition of his contemporaries 


in the same department of poetry. 


When he was at Brighton in 1813 he has recorded the impression left 
on his mind by an interview with the venerable and illustrious Herschel— 


the father of a no less illustrious son. 


‘‘T wish you had been with me the 
day before yesterday, when you would 
have joined me, I am sure, deeply in ad- 
miring a great, simple, good old man— 
Dr. Herschel. Do not think me vain, or 
at least put up with my vanity, in saying, 
that I almost flatter myself I have made 
him my friend. I have got an invitation, 
and a pressing one, to go to his house; 
and the lady who introduced me to him 
says, he spoke of me as if he would be 
really happy to see me. . . I spent all 
Sunday with him and his family. His son 
is a prodigy in science, and fond of poetry, 
but very unassuming. . . Now for the old 
astronomer himself—his simplicity, his 
kindness, his anecdotes, his readiness to 
explain, and make perfectly perspicuous 
too, his own sublime conceptions of the 
universe, are indescribably charming. He 
is seventy-six, but fresh and stout; and 
there he sat, nearest the door, at his 
friend’s house, alternately smiling at a 
joke, or contentedly sitting without share 
or notice in the conversation. Any train 
of conversation he follows implicitly ; any- 
thing you ask he labours with a sort of 
boyish earnestness to explain. I was 
anxious to get from him as many particu- 
lars as I could about his interview with 
Buonaparte. The latter, it is reported, 
had astonished him by his astronomical 
knowledge. ‘No,’ he said, ‘the First 
Consul did surprise me by his quickness 
and versatility on all subjects; but in 

i he d to know little more 
than any well-educated gentleman; and 
of astronomy, much less, for instance, 
than our own King. His general air,’ he 
said, ‘was something like affecting to 
know more than he did know.’ He was 
high, and tried to be great with Herschel, 
I suppose, without success; and ‘I re- 
marked,’ said the astronomer, ‘his hypo- 
crisy in concluding the conversation on 
astronomy by observing how all these 
glorious views gave proofs of an Almighty 





wisdom.’ I asked him if he thought the 
system of Laplace to be quite certain, with 
regard to the total security of the plane- 
tary system, from the effects of gravitation 
losing its present balance? He said, No; 
he thought by no means that the universe 
was secured from the chanceof sudden losses 
of parts. He was convinced that there had 
existed a planet between Mars and Jupiter, 
in our own system, of which the little 
asteroids, or planetkins, lately discovered, 
are indubitably fragments ; and ‘ Remem- 
ber,’ said he, ‘ that though they have dis- 
covered only four of those parts, there will 
be thousands—perhaps thirty thousand— 
more yet discovered.’ This planet he be- 
lieved to have been lost by explosion.* 
With great kindness and patience he re- 
ferred me, in the course of my attempts 
to talk with him, to a theorem in New- 
ton’s ‘ Principles of Natural Philosophy,’ 
in which the time that the light takes to 
travel from the sun is proved with a sim- 
plicity which requires but a few steps in 
reasoning. In talking of some incon- 
ceivably distant bodies, he introduced the 
mention of this plain theorem, to remind 
me that the progress of light could be 
measured in the one case as well as the 
other. Then, speaking of himself, he 
said, with a modesty of manner which 
quite overcame me, when taken together 
with the greatness of the assertion, ‘J . 
have looked further into space than ever 
human being did before me. I have ob- 
served stars, of which the light, it can be 
proved, must take ¢wo millions of years to 
reach this earth.’ I really and unfeignedly 
felt at the moment as if I had been con- 
versing with a supernatural intelligence. 
‘Nay, more,’ said he, ‘if those distant 
bodies had ceased to exist two millions of 
years ago, we should still see them, as the 
light would travel after the body was gone.’ 
These were Herschel’s words; and if you 
had heard him speak them, you would not 
think he was apt to tell more than truth.” 


In 1813 Campbell met Madame Moreau at dinner in London, whom he 





* In a note the biographer writes,—‘‘ The impression left upon Campbell’s mind 
by this conversation appears to have been a little too strong: Herschel’s opinion never 
amounted to more than hypothesis, having some degree of probability. Sir John 
Herschel remembers his father saying—‘ If that hypothesis were true, and if the planet 
destroyed were as large as the earth, there must have been at least 30,000 such frag- 
ments ;’ but always as an Aypothesis—he was never heard to declare any degree of 
conviction that it was so. (Nov. 1847.) W. B.’’ 
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had known abroad, and he was a frequent and favourite visitor at Madame 


de Staél’s. 


** At Holland House also, as well as at 
St. James’s Place—in the society of Lord 
Holland and Mr. Rogers—-he came into 
familiar contact with the great talents of 
the day. ‘I have spent,’ he writes to a 
friend, ‘a pleasant day at Lord Holland’s. 
We had the Marquess of Buckingham, 
Serjeant Best, Major Stanhope, Sir James 
Mackintosh, and a swan at dinner. Lord 
Byron came in the evening. It was one 
of the best parties I ever saw.’ The first 
interview (we are told) between Lord 
Byron and Campbell was in November 
1811, when they met at the table of Mr. 
Rogers. On another occasion—after a 


dinner-party at Holland House — Lord 
Byron writes, ‘ Campbell looks well, seems 
pleased, and dresses to sprucery. A blue 
coat becomes him—so does a new wig. 
He really looked as if Apollo had sent him 
a birthday suit, or a wedding garment. He 
was lively and witty ... We were stand- 
ing in the ante-saloon, when Lord Holland 
brought out of the other room a vessel of 
some composition, similar to that used in 
Catholic churches ; and seeing us, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Here is some incense for you !” 
Campbell answered ‘Carry it to Lord 
Byron, he is used to it!’ ’’ 


In the spring of this year he paid a visit to Madame de Staél, and it 
would be unpardonable in us not to give the invitation of this fascinating 


lady which preceded it. 


“Mon fils part le 1** Mars, pour quinze 
jours. Voulez vous venir occuper son ap- 
partement chez moi, pendent ce temps? 
Cet appartement est trés simple, et la vie 
que je méne aussi: mais je serai ravie de 
vous récevoir a la ville, comme a la cam- 
pagne; et peut-étre vous conviendra-t-il 
d’étre parfaitement libre, et jouir en méme 
temps du plaisir que vous me ferez de 


toutes maniéres. Je mecrois toute isolée 
par le départ de mon fils; et quand je ne 
serais pas isolée, ne sentirais-je pas tou- 
jours le prix de votre présence? Si ma 
maison avait été plus grande, j’aurais prié 
Madame Campbell d’étre de la partie ; 
jespére qu’elle m’en dédommagera cet 
automne & la campagne. Mille compli- 
mens, &c. B. De Sragu.”’ * 


At Paris he met with Madame de Staél’s friend, the great critic, Dr. 


Schlegel. 


‘* He is,” writes Campbell toa friend, 
‘¢a very uncommon man. I have had long 
conversations with him. He is exceedingly 
learned and ingenious, but a visionary in 
German philosophy, and by far too mys- 
tical. I never fought so hard with any 
man, or came away in better humour. The 
exercise of mind with such a one is like an 
inspiring battle—and to battle we set at 
the moment we meet. I lent him Dugald 
Stewart’s works. He blames the Scotch 
and English philosophers for not aiming 
at the essence of things, and beginning 
with general principles. I in vain endea- 
voured to vindicate, that, since the time of 
Lord Bacon, the method in philosophy 
pointed out by that great man had been 
very properly pursued in England, which 


was to collect particular truths, and then 
combine them into general principles or 
conclusions. In fine Mons. Schlegel isa 
visionary and a Platonist, who really be- 
lieves that the external universe is only a 
shadow or reflexion of the inward principle 
of mind. Denon, the traveller, has been 
very civilto me. He is an old, entertain- 
ing man, as you may imagine. He told 
me he had drawn plaw. of almost all the 
great battles that the French had fought. 
It was an odd circumstance, he added, 
that he never could obtain the most exact 
information from the generals who had 
headed divisions, but collected his know- 
ledge principally from the peasants who 
had been spectators.’ 


At Paris also Campbell was introduced to the Duke of Wellington, “when 
he was polite enough ; but the man who took me was so stupid as not to 





* Madame de Staél was very partial to the episode of Ellenore, in the “ Pleasures of 


Daughter of Conrad! when he heard his knell, 
And bade his country and his child farewell, &c. 


and used often to repeat it—Rev, 
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have told him the only little circumstance about me that could have entitled 
me to his notice. Madame de Staél asked him if he had seen me? He 
said a Mr. &c. had been introduced to him; but he thought it was one of 
the thousands of that name from the same country.* He did not know 
it was the Thomas; but, after which, his Grace took my address in his 





memorandum-book, adding he was sorry he had not known me sooner.” 

Some few months after his return from Paris he went to Edinburgh, 
and perhaps the following memoranda of its greatest philosophers of modern 
days will be read with a pleasing interest. 


‘*T have spent three days with iy be- 
loved friends, Dugald Stewart and his 
family. His wife is most amiable,t—his 
daughter full of sense and spirit ; and I 
am as happy as it is possible to be from 
home. My time is spent in walking about 
with these good angels, in reading my 
lectures to the philosopher, or in most 
delightful conversations. Stewart’s resi- 
dence is an old chateau of the Dukes of 
Hamilton, agreeably situate near the sea, 
opposite the classic Benledi, and sur- 


and the sweeter cooing of wood-pigeons. 
The whole scene, with the society and con- 
versation of my friends, sinks deep into 
my heart. You will be glad to hear that 
the good Dugald approves of—even ap- 
plauds—my lectures, und says they abound 
in good poetry, as well as in sound philo- 
sophy. Iam making the character of my 
worthy host a special study. He is very 
fond of anecdotes; nothing pleases him 
so much as listening for hours together to 
the most minute details of human cha- 


rounded by fine groves, that resound with 
the songs of birds, the cawing of rooks, 


racter.t I have been telling him all I 
could recollect of the prominent characters 








* Some one having observed that the English Government had sent camels to Abys- 
synia, and, the fact being doubted, reference was made to the Foreign Secretary, whose 
answer was—“ That he did not recollect anything of the sort connected with Abyssynia, 
but that innumerable animals of that name were sent to Virginia, Carolina, and other 
parts of the United States, all which came from Scotland, only they spelt their name 
differently.’’ In Scotland ‘‘ Campbeli”’ is pronounced Cammell.— Rev. 

+ In the year 1836, Mrs. Dugald Stewart died. Her maiden name was Cranstoun. 
A beautiful song of her composing, beginning— 

The tears I shed must ever fall, &c. 


may be seen in Cromeck’s Select Scottish Songs, vol. ii. p. 184. Campbell’s remem- 
brance of her may be read in the last volume of these Memoirs (p. 252) :—‘ Mrs. 
Dugald Stewart is released! It is foolish in me to weep—but J cannot help it... . 
Her friendships were numerous ; her acquaintance was extensive ; her heart was largely 
benevolent. She did much good in her time—probably as much as can be related of 
any one who lived the same number of years. The wife of Dugald Stewart—a philo- 
sopher in the highest rank of literary reputation—she was looked up to with a respect 
inferior to none that was paid to intellect, rank, or power. In spite of political dif- 
ferences, she sustained her influence in the northern metropolis, when it was really a 
metropolis of intellectual power. Then flourished in friendship with Mrs. Stewart, 
Walter Scott, Henry Mackenzie, and the Gregories, who have had a hereditary repu- 
tation for intellect. With the latter and with the Rev. Mr. Alison, Mrs. Stewart was 
knit in the closest friendship. To the last she was remarkable for a winning gentleness 
of manner—a meekness more expressive than austerity—by which, during her whole 
life, she had exercised greater influence on those around her than others could do by 
an assumption of dignity. In her youth Mrs. Stewart was stately and handsome; in 
her later life a certain benignant expression in her eyes continued to retain her peculiar 
image in the memory of her friends. Her last hours—nay, her last days and months— 
were serene and tranquil.’’” Among these friends, as mentioned by Mr. Campbell, we 
may include the late Lord Dudley, who cultivated and enjoyed her friendship, and who 
maintained a confidential correspondence with her. The last time we had the pleasure 
to see her was when she was residing at Bath, not long before her decease.—REv. 

¢ Yet it is the very absence of these familiar traits of character and anecdotes of 
common life which we so much miss in Mr. Stewart’s otherwise delightful biographies. 
It is said, also, that he possessed numerous curious and characteristic anecdotes of 
Adam Smith, which, instead of incorporating into the Life of that eminent and inte- 
resting person, he destroyed. One friend of ours is still alive who lived and conversed 
with him, and who can relate, with correctness of memory and pleasure of mind, the 
recollection of an acquaintance made more than half a century since.—Rev. 
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of the day; and there he sits, with his 
intelligent eyes fixed upon me, listening 
in mute attention. Yet, be it remembered, 
Dugald is no gossip; but, as the bee col- 
lects its honey from every flower, he ex- 
tracts matter for reflection and edification 
from every variety of human knowledge. 
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of son. . . . I found this seat of the phi- 
losopher more splendid, perhaps, than 
seemed to accord with philosophy; but 
he is easy and prosperous, and lives in a 
style that somewhat, though very agree- 
ably, surprised me. Here I have spent 
our days—tranquil and delightful days !’’ 


fe 
His dear wife is still as charming as ever. &c. 


She addresses me by the endearing name 


In the summer of 1817 there was a gathering of the poets at Syden- 
ham. He of Kent entertained him of Suffolk. Campbell received Mr. 
Crabbe under his roof, and Mr. Rogers and Mr. Moore completed the 
circle, which has been duly celebrated by the last-mentioned of the fraternity 
in an ode where this inspired quaternion is likened to a certain well-known 
chariot of ancient days, of which three of the coursers that drew it were 
of immortal race, and one, alas! of mortal breed. This is the poetical 


history of the feast. The historical one is from Campbell himself. 


‘*One day—and how can it fail to be 
memorable to me, when Moore has com- 
memorated it?—Crabbe, Rogers, and 
Moore, came down to Sydenham, pretty 
early in the forenoon, and stopped to dine 
with me. We talked of founding a Poets’ 
Club, and set about electing the members, 
not by ballot, but vivaé voce. The scheme 
failed—I scarcely know how; but this I 
know, that a week or two afterwards I 
met with Mr. Perry, of the ‘ Morning 


He returns to this subject :-— 


‘¢ How I wish you had been with me on 
Wednesday last! Crabbe, the venerable 
old bard, Moore, and Rogers, dined with 
me! We hada most pleasant day. The 
sky had lowered, and rained till they came, 
and ¢hen the sun shone out. ‘ You see,’ 
I said to my guests, ‘ that Apollo is aware 
of our meeting!’ .... Crabbe is abso- 
lutely delightful—simple as a child, but 
shrewd, and often good-naturedly remind- 
ing you of the best parts of his poetry. He 
took his wine cheerfully—far from excess ; 


Chronicle,’ who asked me how our Poets’ 
Club was going on. I said ‘ I don’t know. 
We have some difficulty in giving it a 
name; we thought of calling ourselves 
The Bees.’ ‘Ah,’ said Perry, ‘that’s a 
little different from the common report ; 
for they say you are to be called The 
Wasps !’ I was so stung with this waspish 
report, that I thought no more of the 
Poets’ Club.”’ 


but his heart really seemed to expand ; and 
he was full of anecdote and social feelings. 
. - » » We have formed a Poets’ Club, in 
which I hope Scott, Byron, and Miss 
Baillie will join us, as invited. Crabbe is 
to be president, and myself secretary. We 
are to have a meeting at Mr. Rogers’s, on 
Monday, to settle the further election of 
members. Crabbe, at this time, is about 
sixty-five, with a very expressive counte- 
nance and benignant manner,’ &c. 


We must pass over Campbell’s second tour in Germany; his editorship of 





the Monthly Magazine; his departure from Sydenham; and his publication 
of “ Theodoric,” over which, his feeble but favourite child, the admiring father 
doated to the last. In December, 1824, he made some memoranda of a 
visit to Lord Spencer at Althorp ; a noble mansion, where Christmas was 
always kept with a liberal and refined hospitality ; of which, if we want 
now to be reminded, we must travel towards those western hills whose 
beauties were unfolded by the genius of a Hamilton, and the Naiad of 
whose waters still dwells in a grot designed by the hand of Poussin, amid 
scenery suggested by the pencil of Claude. 


“ Here I amin Althorp—a most beau- 
tiful Castle of Indolence—lounging and 
learned indolence. I am breathing re- 
freshment from the fatigues of the last 
month. I find it setting me on my legs 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXI. 


again. Unhappily, however, I have seen 
nothing but the house and its domain ; for 
it has rained wretchedly all but one day, 
and on that arrived Colburn’s close pages 
for revision ! ° the 23rd, before 
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leaving home, I sat down to the composi- 
tion of the pages heading the Number at 
eight a.m. and finished at two next morn- 
ing. It is twenty close-written pages. 
At five I rose, and got to the Northamp- 
ton stage, which started at seven... . 
I got to Althorp just as the family and a 
large party were sitting down to dinner. 
One gentleman, about my own age, took 
upon himself the payment of hospitable 
attention tome. ... Imagine my sur- 
prise when I heard him addressed as Mr. 
L.* at the sound of which all associations 
of satire and Dr. Parr’s wig thronged my 
imagination, but the trick of taking Dr. 
Parr’s wig and wearing it at dinner with 
the Doctor, he persists in denying... . 
The time goes on very pleasantly in the 
family: all are so unexceptionable, that it 
would be almost invidious to speak of one 
more than another. Their hospitality is 
like a genial atmosphere ; you breathe it 


refreshingly without feeling its weight. 
You are left so much at leisure, and yet 
can always find society in one or other of 
the libraries. We have Lord Duncannon 
and his brother, Col, Ponsonby, whose 
military anecdotes are very amusing. We 
had yesterday the re-inforcement of a 
Keeper of the Records, named Patric,t a 
man of great information in the Lyssons 
style, and Dr. C——tone, who shews to 
more advantage here than at Oxford. I 
did him injustice in forming a rash opinion 
of him. I have been talking with him the 
greater part of the morning ; and it veri- 
fies a remark I have often made, that, if 
you get hold of a well informed and well 
bred man, it is your own fault if an hour 
or two cannot be pleasantly got over with 
him. He is just gone to examine some 
books on a commission which Courtenay 
gave him,’’ &c. 


Campbell projected a Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, which, perhaps, he 





was not altogether qualified to execute, for he had not any intimate know- 
ledge of the art in which that eminent person excelled ; and the work fell 
into other hands: but a life of his friend Mrs. Siddons was at once con- 
genial to his feelings, and suited to his habits and power of composition, 
admitting as it did descriptions of ideal beauty, and of the power of poetry, 
when assisted by the kindred arts, and the force of dramatic representation. 

About this time Mr. St. John, who was Consul at Algeria, has related 
the impressions Campbell left on him, during a visit of some months, when 


the poet resided at his house. 


“ What struck me most in Campbell was 
his extreme modesty respecting his works, 
and a certain degree of vanity regarding 
points where it was ill placed. But his 
weaknesses were all caused by goodness of 
heart. His extreme violence about Poland 
was carried to such an extent, that when I 
once asked him how he could have pub- 
lished certain odes calling Nicholas ‘a 
scoundrel,’t &c. he replied, ‘ Oh, we are 
not always polite!’ Re seemed more 


anxious to be considered a good Greek 
scholar than a poet ; and you will see that 
he alludes to it in the little jeu d’ esprit 
which I enclose. This was a proof of his 
good nature :—one of my children at din- 
ner told him a favourite cat had just 
kittened, and that he ought to write a copy 
of verses about it. Helaughed at the sug- 
gestion; and after dinner scrawled the 
laughable lines, which, although they have 
no poetical pretension, are full of good 





* Mr. L. stands for Mr. Lyttleton, who 


married Lord Spencer’s eldest daughter. 


The story of the wig we do not know ; but Lyttleton, when at Christ Church, among 
the manifold freaks attributed to him, was said to have been seen skating on the basin 
in the quadrangle in the Dean’s wig (Cyril Jackson), and whether this is a confusion 
of stories, or a separate one, we cannot tell.—Rev. 
t Mr. Patric should be Mr. Petrie, the Keeper of the Records in the Tower. 
7 pave! should be Lysons, and C——ione stands for Dr. Copleston, now Bishop of 
andaff.—Rev. 
¢ See his verses to Sir Francis Burdett for the poet’s compliments to Nicholas :— 
But Nicholas, whom neither God, nor Jaw, 
Nor Poland's shrieking mothers overawe. 


And ‘* The Cossacks ’? :— 
Besmear’d with massacres from head to heel, &c. 
Their Emperor ; and is he a thief ? 
Aye, and a cut-throat, too ;—in brief, 
The greatest scoundrel living. —ReEv. 
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nonsense; and the winding up is really 
good. When he was at Oran he sent me, 
in a letter which I now have, the original 
verses written there on an Eagle’s Feather,* 
afterwards published, requesting my opi- 
nion—to my great surprise ; and when he 
came back he, at my suggestion, made 
some trifling alterations. In reply to a 
question I put to him, as to which of his 
works he thought the best, and when I 
expected to hear—if not his larger poems 
—either ‘ Ye Mariners,’ ‘ Lochiel,’ or the 
‘Scene in Argyllshire,’ I was surprized 
to hear him name his ‘ Lines on the View 
from St. Leonard’s.’+ He was much re- 
spected here even by the French, with 
whom he disputed in the most downright 


When he returned he mixed again with his former society. 
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manner. He was careless of his money to 
such a degree that his servant might have 
cheated him to any extent. During his 
visit the Chevalier Neukomm came here 
for a few days, and asked Campbell to turn 
part of the Book of Job into verse for an 
oratorio. The consequence was, that these 
two and myself got an English bible, and 
Campbell turned a part of it into verse— 
and that without altering the simplicity of 
the original. Neukomm did compose 
music ; but whether it was published or 
not, you will know better than myself, 
The poet,’ concludes Mr. St. John, ‘ lived 
with us for some months, and left us with 
the most pleasing remembrance of him,’ ”” 
&e. 


He stayed 


three days at Brougham Hall, disputing with the illustrious owner on his 
pronunciation of words, and telling him that he pronounced no better than 


John Moody in the play. 


We also find him describing another party at a 


house which for fifty years has been the temple of Apollo and the muses. 


‘¢T spent yesterday a very agreeable 
dinner-evening at Rogers’s. We had 
Whishaw,—my old friend, now a far-gone 
valetudinarian,—who took both my hands 
in his, in his gladness to see me. One of 
the young Romillys, who lives with and 
tends him like a son, dined with us; as 
also Mr. Rush, the American minister, 
who wrote a most liberal account of his 
residence in England. There was another 
American, still superior in mind, mien, 
and conversation. We all agreed, when 
he was gone, that you could not turn out, 
in the best European Society, a more pre- 
sentable man. He told us, that Mrs. 
Trollope’s book had wrought a surprising 
change for the better among his country- 
men How many interesting 
anecdotes float on the surface of conversa- 
tion, which are never remembered! I 
have written to you many little cireum- 
stances that struck me in the company of 


os & 6 & 


Grattan. I gave some of these to our 
little society, and endeavoured to com- 
municate to our Transatlantics some idea 
of the brilliant and unparalleled conversa- 
tion of Grattan. But Grattan’s eloquence, 
though founded in a false artificial taste, 
had become natural to him. His very 
pronunciation was like that of a foreigner ; 
but still it was natural, and the artificial 
Grattan was—strange to say—the most 
natural being you could meet. I told 
(what I had heard myself) his answer to 
a Tory, who was praising an Irish Orange 
Bishop, whose name I forget. It was 
said of him that he strangled a man with 
his own hands during the Rebellion. 
‘ What is your objection to that Bishop ?’ 
quoth the Tory. ‘Is he not learned, 
pious, and so forth?’ ‘Oh, yes,’ said 
Grattan, ‘very learned, and very pious ; 
but he is fond of blood, and prone to in- 
toxication,’’’ &c. 


During Campbell’s visit to Edinburgh, which took place in 1838, the 
biographer gives us some reminiscences of him by one of the family circle, 
from which we extract a small portion. 








* In our edition of Campbell’s works, 1837, in this poem, p. 328, the second line 


of the following couplet is defective :— 


The village planted near the Marabouts’ 
Round roof, has aye its feathery palm-trees.—Rev. 


+ The preference for these lines can only be accounted for by the old saying, the 





last child is the favourite. The firsé line is in our acceptation very unpleasing,—* Hail 
to thy face and odours, glorious sea!’’ and the Jast as bad: ‘* Shall sing thy glory, 
beatific sea!’’ While calling ships ‘‘ Men’s volant homes,’’ and ‘‘ Seathes not earth 
sometimes her children with Tartaric fires,’ are not such expressions as we should 
expect from one boasting of his familiarity with the classical poetry.of Greece ; nor, 
“The isles lit boundless by the fire-fly.”” But it has also its tones which occasionally 
remind us of the power of the lyre in days gone by.—Rev, 
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‘Mr. Campbell spoke warmly of the 
talents of Joseph Gerald, one of the 
patriots, whose trial he had witnessed 
when a boy. Gerald, he said, was a man 
of great natural ability, and one of Dr. 
Parr’s most promising scholars. . . . We 
then asked him what first suggested the 
idea of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ and if 
he had thought long about it? He said it 
had been in his mind for a year, and that it 
was first suggested by Rogers’s ‘ Pleasures 
of Memory.’ He spoke with great ad- 
miration of Rogers—both as a man and a 
poet: ‘ He is a man of very fine genius, 
and ‘The Pleasures of Memory’ is a 
beautiful poem : it is a much more perfect 
poem than mine.’ He described vividly 
the nervous anxiety he felt as to the re- 
ception of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ but 
this was mixed with a sort of proud feeling 
that it deserved to make its way..... 
There was nothing for it but to wait; so 
he tried to be patient, and waited almost 
breathlessly for some sign of interest or 
approbation. One day his friend Leyden 
came to him in great joy: ‘ Your poem is 
safe— all is secure now. I have just come 
from Creech’s shop, where I overheard 
Dr. Gregory say to another, ‘I have been 
reading a new poem by a young and un- 
known author—‘ The Pleasures of Hope.’ 
Nothing has appeared like it for a very 
long time: it is all beautiful, and there 
are some passages that are absolutely 
sublime!’ Mr. Campbell said, ‘ No man 
can ever know how my heart beat with 
joy then!’ . . . . When we asked it, he 
read some of his poems to us, and spoke 
of the agitation and excitement he had 
been in when writing ‘ Lochiel’s Warning.’ 
One could easily believe it, for he grew 
deadly pale on reading it. When we led 
him to speak of his poems he made no 
affectation of trying to shun the subject, 
though he never brought it forward ; he 
spoke simply and modestly of them. He 
said he used to submit many of them to 
the criticism of a friend, in whose judgment 
and taste he had great confidence; but 
that he had once been so bold as to say to 
her, that if he had shewn her ‘ Ye Mariners 
of England’ he doubted if she could have 
improved it. He seemed surprised as 
well as amused at his self-confidence. He 
was much gratified by a critique on his 
works which appeared in the Spectator ; 
he said it was the highest praise his works 
had ever received; and that it was the 
more valuable because the whole article 
was discriminating and critical. He added 
earnestly, ‘I wish I could truly feel that 
I deserved one-half of it, for it is great 
praise indeed.’ But he did not dwell on 
it ; he turned away the conversation, only 
saying, ‘ Well, the world has been very 
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indulgent to me all along.’ The ad- 
miration of the writer in the Spectator 
for the ‘ Valedictory Stanzas to John 
Kemble’ pleased him much, because he 
thought the world had undervalued them. 
He spoke with delight of Mr. Kemble’s 
having thought highly of them. . .. . 
He spoke much of Lockhart’s ‘ Life of 
Scott,’ especially of the way in which 
Mr. Lockhart had done his duty as a 
biographer : ‘ Omitting nothing—glossing 
over nothing—he has done his duty nobly 
and fearlessly, and deserves praise for it. 
I do not say that everything in that Life 
elevates your opinion of Sir Walter Scott ; 
but the object was, not to make him a 
demigod, or a faultless man, but to 
tell the truth, and this Lockhart has 
done.’ Speaking of Southey and Words- 
worth, he ranked Wordsworth ‘ as much 
above Southey as a true poet, as he con- 
sidered some other poets [?]| to be above 
Wordsworth.’ His admiration of Burns’s 
poetry and genius was enthusiastic; he 
called him the Scottish Shakspere: ‘ for, 
though the bulk of the gem was not as 
great, the diamond was as pure.’ ‘ Tam 
o’ Shanier’ he thought ‘ perfect—a mas- 
terpiece ;’ and dwelt on the effect which 
Burns’s poems had in ‘ endearing to the 
people of Scotland the places immorta- 
lized in them, and in elevating the ideas 
of the peasantry throughout the land.’ 
He alluded with genuine simplicity to his 
own feelings on receiving praise and ho- 
nour as a poet. ‘You did not do all this 
to Burns; you neglected him—a real ge- 
nius—a wonder ! and you bestow all this 
on me, who am nothing compared to him.’ 
He said ‘he believed many things that 
ought to have been gems in poetry had 
been lost, or, one might perhaps say, never 
created, because poets in general were not 
sufficiently alive to the many beautiful op- 
portunities around them.’ That ‘those 
who were fitted to describe such scenes, 
had generally early in their career deter- 
mined on some one poem which was to be 
the great effort, and their minds were so 
absorbed by this one idea, that, in the 
course of every-day life, numbers of beau- 
tiful images—images, too, which might 
have been made subservient to the per- 
fection of the great design—passed by them 
unheeded, and were lost for ever.’ ... 
Speaking of Moore, he said, ‘ Yes, Moore 
is a man of very fine genius—of great bril- 
liancy and great wit.’ The conversation 
then turning on his early Edinburgh 
friends, he said, ‘Mr. Alison’s gentle 
kindness overawed me more than all the 
authority or severity I ever met with. To 
many I have been irritable, petulant, and 
overbearing, but to him never. No thought 
or word ever escaped me but those of re- 
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verential love and deference to him. If 
there is anything good in me, I owe it to 
him. His words and advice have never 
passed from my mind. I sat ‘ at the feet 
of Gamaliel,’ and endeavoured to learn 
wisdom.’ Speaking of Sir Walter Scott’s 
leniency of criticism, he said, ‘I never 
heard Sir Walter Scott utter a harsh word 
of criticism on any poetry but his own. 
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This might be construed into an anxiety 
in his elevated situation not to say any- 
thing which might injure the fame of any 
writer, however humble; but I am con- 
vinced that it proceeded from the good- 
ness and kindness of his own heart, which 
led him to see merit which others passed 
over,’’’ &c. 


When Campbell removed to Victoria Square (about the last place we 
should select in London for a residence), he gave a breakfast to the poets 


as usual. 


‘Mr. Rogers and Mr. Moore came in 
rather late. ‘ You ought to have no break- 
fast,’ said Campbell; ‘you did not keep 
the hour.’ ‘Why, you remember that 
when I mentioned half past ten, you looked 


rather alarmed, so I determined that my 
friend and I would allow you another half- 
hour.’ ‘Ha! there is the advantage of 
having written the Pleasures of Memory. 


A world with Memory’s ceaseless sunshine blest, 
The home of happiness—an honest breast. 


‘JT wonder that Prior is not more read. 
One hears little of him among the other 
men of his day. Yet there are passages 
in his poems which are very beautiful; for 
example’—and here Mr. Rogers repeated 
one or two striking quotations. ‘ You 
remember the epigram—‘ Sure John and 
I are more than quits?’ It is only a clever 
translation from the French. . . . ‘ The 


Castle of Indolence,’ said Campbell, ‘is 
unrivalled.’ . . . ‘ But, among the earlier 
poets, I know of none who gives me so 
vivid a picture of rural life as the old Scots 
poet, Alexander Hume.* His description 
of a sultry summer’s day, with the shadows 
of the trees and shrubs hanging breathless 
over the pool, and like paintings on the 
wall, is exquisite. 


All trees and simples, great and small, 
That balmy leaf do bear, 

Than they were painted on a wall, 
No more they move or steir, &c, 


* * 


It reminds me of Coleridge’s ‘ Mariner,’ 
where he describes the ships breathlessly 


* * 


shadowed in the water. 
Coleridge ? 


You remember 
* * * went with me one 





* The reader may find the poems of this old Scotch bard in Sibbald’s Chronicle 


of Scottish Poetry, vol. iii. pp. 367—397. 


His poems were printed in 1599. He 


was the Parson of Logie, second son of Patrick fifth Baron of Polwarth, the lineal 


ancestor of the family of Marchmont. 
Mal.vill, Ladie Cumrie.”’ 
The time of his death is uncertain. 


His poems are dedicated to ‘‘ Ladie Elizabeth 
One of his younger brothers was Provost of Edinburgh. 
The poem from which Campbell quoted is called 


‘*¢ Thanks for a Summer’s Day,’’ and is well worthy of being better known. 


Calm is the deep and purple sea, 
Yea, smoother than the sand ; 
The waves, that welting wont to be, 

Are stable like the land. 


So silent is the cessile air, 
That every cry and call, 

The hills, and dales, and forest fair, 
Again repeate them all. 


* * * 


* 


The herds, beneath some leafy trees, 
Amidst the flowers they lie ; 

The stable ships upon the seas 
Tend up their sails to dry, &c. 


There is also a poem on the Defeat of the Armada by him worth notice.’’—Rev. 
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morning to breakfast with him. We sat 
for a long time, during which there was 
no conversation,—Coleridge engrossed the 
whole; but I was pleased to observe that 
Mr. * * *’s attention was completely 
rivetted, and that the time was not irk- 
some. When we came away,— Well,’ I 
said, ‘you were evidently entertained.’ 
* Yes, but I did not comprehend a sentence 
of all he said ;’ and, in fact, such was the 
case with nine-tenths of all who heard 
him, and had * * *’s (we believe Words- 
worth’s name should be put here) can- 
dour to acknowledge it. .... ‘You 
remember the anecdote.’ One morning 
he asked * * * (C. Lamb) ‘Did you 
ever hear me preach ?’? ‘ Why,’ answered 
Lamb,’ ‘I never heard you do anything 
else’—In fact, it was all preaching—no 
interchange—nothing like conversation.* 
.... Alluding to poetry as a modern 
drug, Mr. Moore said—‘ The world wants 
no more poetry.’ ‘Yes—from Moore,’ 
said a gentleman opposite ; at which Mr. 
M. jocularly observed, that this good thing 
had been got up by his friend and himself 
expressly for the occasion. Mr. Sydney 
Smith was next mentioned. ‘Have you 
heard his last?’ ‘ No—pray let us hear 
it.’ * A few days ago a vestry meeting was 
held, at which the question was argued 
whether they ought to lay down the new 
wooden pavement in front of the Church. 
. «.. What objection could there be? 
‘ Why, there was the difficulty of getting 
rid of the old blocks—the expense of the 
new—in short,’ said a leading vestryman, 
*I do not see how it is to be accom- 


plished. Mr. Smith must see the dif- 
ficulty.’? ‘Not at all, Mr. ——, if your- 
self and two or three more of the vestry 
will but lay your heads together, the 
thing ’s done.’ ’’ 


* * *¥ * 


* Speaking one evening of his visit to 
Paris in 1814, he dwelt with much satis- 
faction on his having had the honour of es- 
corting Mrs. Siddons through the Louvre, 
and of meeting John Kemble and her at 
the house of Madame de Staél. But one 
night on their way home, after dining 
there, Kemble and the poet got into a 
warm dispute about the respective merits 
of actors and authors. Kemble very 
kindly offered to introduce him to Talma, 
whom he praised as the greatest of living 
men. ‘I was piqued,’ said Campbell, ‘ for 
the honour of my own craft, and told him 
frankly that I had no great ambition for 
M. Talma’s personal notice ; but, if he had 
any distinguished author among his 
French acquaintances, I should be proud 
of his introduction.’ ‘ Talma, sir, is my 
friend,’ said Coriolanus, with marked em- 
phasis. ‘Yes; but that does not alter 
the question ’—for we were both in a 
humour to contest the point—‘ he is not 
an author!’ In this way the conversa- 
tion went on till it came to ‘ Well, then, 
you decline my introduction on the ground 
that—’ ‘ Yes,’ I interrupted, ‘on the 
ground that he is an actor, not a con- 
structor of dramas.’ ‘ Pardon me, sir, 
this is personal: the carriage, I fear, is 
becoming inconvenient for two.’ ‘ Not at 





* At one of these meetings, when Coleridge was holding forth in his transcendent 





metaphysical monologues, he observed one who sat opposite to him, a stranger, par- 
ticularly attentive, and whenever Coleridge said anything striking he nodded his head 
in approbation. Coleridge talked of Plato and his philosophy; the stranger did not 
speak, but smiled and nodded. ‘‘Oh!’’ said Coleridge to himself, *‘ I have found at 
last a true philosopher—one who understands the mysteries of my doctrines.’’ Still 
the stranger kept silence till the meat was removed, and some apple dumplings were 
put on the table, when he at once broke silence and said, ‘‘ Ah! them be the jockeys 
for me !’”—REv. 

+ Wit is very traditional, and jokes can often exhibit marks of considerable longevity. 
The one of Sydney Smith, mentioned with applause by Dr. Beattie, of the Vestry and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s putting their heads together to produce the wooden block pavement, 
seems to have proceeded from a hint in an older book.—‘ King Charles the Second 
coming from Newmarket, through Shoreditch, to London, observing a wall or bank lately 
made there with stones, as is common on that road, bade Rochester, who was in the 
coach with him, take note of it. ‘ Aye, sire,’ said he, ‘ the citizens seem to have been 
laying their heads together to mend the way against your Majesty came past.’ ”’ 
Another of his celebrated jokes, when he went to Brussels for a fortnight, desiring a 
friend to write to him occasionally, to tell him what was the change of ministry, and 
who was on the throne, &c., may be found in its original in the Nain Jaune,—“ M. 
de * * *, las de suivre a Paris toutes les vicissitudes de pouvoirs epheméres, et de 
gouverneurs d’un jour, s’est retiré depuis quelques mois 4 sa campagne, ow il ne veut 
méme pour lui les journaux, et il s’est contenté de desir a son valet-de-chambre, Tous 
les matins, avant d’entrer chez moi, vous irez a la ville, et vous voudriez me dire, qui 
est ce qui régne.’ ’’—ReEv. 
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all; but, if you find it so, you can alight.” 
‘Tis my carriage, sir.’ ‘Oh, very well— 
I ’ll alight ; arrétez !’ and in alighting 
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the indignant poet turned round, saying, 
‘This comes of being over-intimate with 
players |’ ’”” 


No doubt that both actor and poet were “ pleni veteris Bacchi,” that 
poetic source which begets “irasque inimicitiasque” in these irritable races ; 


but it ended well. 


The next day Campbell, with a faint recollection of 


what had happened, went immediately to Roscius, who was just out of 
bed ; and hearing his name, ‘*‘ Ah! my dear friend, I am very glad to see 


you. 
Talma, of course.’ 
ae | we spent. 


like a loose parcel in the mud !” 


I was just sitting down to ask you to dine with me. 
‘Come and see.’ 
Not a syllable did he remember of having dropped me 


‘To meet 
So I went, and a most delightful 


The latest mention of the Poet we can find room to record is from the 
account of “ Mornings spent with Campbell” about 1820. 


‘Tt was on a fine morning in May, that 
I first called on Campbell. He had of- 
fered to act as cicerone, and show me the 
lions of London ; and it was with no small 
pride and pleasure that I repaired to the 
spot in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. I found on 
the outer door of his chambers, below the 
brass knocker, a slip of paper, on which 
was written this curious announcement :— 
‘Mr. Campbell is particularly engaged, 
and cannot be seen till past two o’clock.’ 
But, as he had expressly mentioned that I 
should call between nine and ten o’clock, 
I resolved to hazard an application. He 
received me very kindly, and explained 
that the announcement on his door was 
intended to scare away a bore, who had 
been annoying him with some manuscripts. 
The Poet was breakfasting in his sitting- 
room, which was filled with books, and 
had rather a showy appearance. The car- 
pet and tables were littered with stray 
volumes, letters, and papers. At this 
time he was, like Charles Lamb, a wor- 
shipper of the great plant; and tobacco- 
pipes were mingled with the miscellaneous 
literary wares. A large print of the 
Queen hung over the fire-place—he drew 
my attention to it, and said it had been 
presented to him by her Majesty—he 
valued it very highly; ‘ Money could not 
buy it from me,’ he remarked. In ano- 
ther part of the room was the painting of 
a little girl, with a coarse shawl of net- 
work pulled over her head and shoulders 
—something like Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
‘Puck.’ He seemed to dote upon this 
picture—praised the arch look of ‘ the sly 
little minx,’ and showed me the lines he had 
written upon her. . . . Campbell’s library 
was not very extensive. There were some 
good editions of the Classics—a set of the 
Biographie Universelle--some of the 
French, Italian, and German authors ; 


the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, and several 
standard English works—none very mo- 
a ee The Poet soon returned from 
his dressing-room. He was generally 
careful as to dress, and had none of Dr. 
Johnson’s indifference to fine linen. His 
wigs were always nicely adjusted, and 
scarcely distinguishable from natural hair. 
His appearance was interesting and hand- 
some. Though rather below the middle 
size, he did not seem little; and his large 
dark eye and countenance bespoke great 
sensibility and acuteness. His thin quiver- 
ing lip and delicate nostril were ‘highly 
expressive. When he spoke, as Leig 

Hunt has remarked, dimples played about 
his movth, which, nevertheless, had 
something restrained and close in it—as 
if some gentle Puritan had crossed the 
breed, and left a stamp on his face—such 
as we see in the female Scotch face rather 
than the male... .. In personal neat- 
ness and fastidiousness—no less than in 
genius and taste—Campbell in his best 
days resembled Gray. * * * * Camp- 
bell said Burns was ‘the Shakspere of 
Scotland ’—a lesser diamond, but still a 
genuine one. Burns, he maintained, had 
none of the pawkiness, characteristic of his 
countrymen—he was the most un-Scots- 
manlike Scotsman that had ever existed. 
. . « . Some observations were made on the 
English style of Scotch authors ; it was 
acknowledged by both the poets, that 
Beattie* wrote the purest and most idio- 
matic English of any Scotch author, not 
even excepting those who had been long 
resident in England. The exquisite style of 
Hume was warmly praised. ‘ He was sub- 
stantially honest too,’ said Campbell. . . . 
Moore, according to Campbell, had the 
most sparkling and brilliant fancy of any 
modern poet. .... Crabbe was a pear 
of a different tree. . . . Crabbe was an 





* And yet Beattie was not free from Scotticisms ; ex. gr. in his Discourse on Poetry 
and Music, part I. c. vii. he has this expression, ‘‘ We sympathize in some degree even 
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amazing shrewd man, yet mild and quiet _—when I was tempted to exclaim—‘ Yes, 
in his manners. One day at Holland simplicity that would buy and sell the 
House they were all lauding his simplicity whole of you.’” 


Upon the whole we must think that Dr. Beattie has executed his volun- 
tary task with success, notwithstanding the unnecessary length to which 
the biography has extended. He has written as a friend should write,— 
with a becoming zeal for the character of one whom he knew was worthy 
of his admiration ; dwelling with delight on the finer qualities of his mind 
and genius ; and at the same time, with a delicate and skilful hand, drawing 
a shade over those failings of which “ poor humanity,” when clothed in 
the flesh and blood of a poet, seems forcibly susceptible. Much of all 
Campbell wrote, and which had cost him so many years of toil, has passed 
away with the occasion which begat it. His Annals of George the Third, 
and his Life of Petrarch, and his Biography of Frederick, he can well 
afford to spare ; but a great proportion of his poetical works, and his Spe- 
cimens of English Poetry, will be permanent and valuable accessions to 
our literature: * and he will rank high among those sons of genius who, 
in the commencement of the nineteenth century, have made more splendid 
additions to the poetry of the country than it has received at any one 
period since the days of Spenser and Shakspere ; and which has shed the 
same lustre on the throne of Victoria, as it did around that of the “ virgin 
majesty ” of her illustrious predecessor. 





with things inanimate. To lose a staff we have long worn may affect us!’’ Worn for 
used is a sad blot on the scutcheon of fame for purity of language. Lord Hailes, though 
a professed philologist, has many of these flowers of the north scattered through his 
pages; but no one offends more than Dr. Campbell, the author of ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Rhetoric ; as—‘‘ Rhetoric holds of logic by sense.’’—‘* We may warrantly observe.’’ 
— “There hath been access to discover.”-—‘‘ Language may contain a pleonism.’’— 
‘¢ Conjunctions are but the faches which unite, &c.’’—‘‘ The method of individuating 
the object.’’—“ I have digressed my subject.’’—‘‘ Expedients for preventing the con- 
nexives.’’ These things are rather unfortunate in a treatise, the design of which is to 
recommend purity of style and elegance of composition ; but perhaps, like “ high cheek- 
bone and red hair,’ they may be accounted beauties on the wrong side of the Tweed. 
There is a curious instance in Adam Smith (who generally writes both with elegance 
and force) of a word used in a sense which no English writer would venture on. ‘‘ It 
is unnecessary to say how much this prolixness must elevate the elegance of all modern 
language.’”’ He means by “elevate,’’ not ‘‘ heighten,’’ but its opposite, “lower— 
lessen—take from,’’ from the Latin elevare. He also uses the word dupery, which 
is new to East-Anglian ears.—Rev. 

* Mr. Murray has very judiciously reprinted Campbell’s Specimens, with the Essays 
(omitting the extracts), in his Family Library, and enriched it with many useful notes 
by the editor. When we noticed this work lately in our Review we forgot to mention 
that in a future edition it would be as well to correct the following errata, which we 
should not mention, but that we read the book carefully, value it highly, and wish to 
see it in due typographical perfection. Print therefore— 


P. 29, original for orignal. P. 353. rarius for varias. 

P. 125. proclaimed for proclained. P. 358. glides for glide. 

P. 135. Melton for Multon. . P. 374. Sigonius for Vigonius. 
P. 178. Alderton for Alderston. P. 387. Sybilline for Sybelline. 
P. 192. T. Pecke for Picke. P. 426. Gorse for Goss. 


Trifling as these errors are, they are better put right, especially as ‘‘ the fastidious 
delicacy of Campbell’s taste is proverbial; the fear of a misprint would have caused him 
a sleepless night, and sent him early to the printers in the morning, were it only to 
alter a letter, or substitute ‘ these ’ for ‘ those.’ ’’—vide Life, vol. ii. p. 325.—Rev. 
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A DISSERTATION ON THE SITE OF MORIDUNUM, ON THE SOUTH COAST OF 


DEVONSHIRE. 


BY PETER ORLANDO HUTCHINSON. 


(With Two illustrative Plates.) 


A CONTROVERSY of many years’ 
duration has been pending, amongst 
those antiquaries who have written on 
the subject of the disputed site of 
Moridunum. It ought to be found on 
the south coast of Devonshire, at a 
spot situated at the distance of thirty- 
six Roman miles from Dorchester, and 
fifteen from Exeter. The classic reader 
and the historian are aware that at the 
time of the Romans, Britain was tra- 
versed in various directions by four 

reat roads, named respectively, Erm- 
ing Street, Watling Street, Ikenild 
Street, and The Foss-way; and that 
from these principal lines of communi- 
cation numerous vicinal or lesser ways 
branched off. In order that we may 
not swell our subject with irrelevant 
matter, we will endeavour to confine 
our remarks to that portion of south- 
east Devon which lies between Dor- 
chester on the east and Exeter on the 
west. When Cesar first landed on 
our shores he found the native tribes 
in the practice of certain modes of in- 
trenching and fortifying their positions, 
resembling, in a great degree, the 
modes in use two hundred years ago 
among the Indians of North America,* 
and in the present day by the savage 
inhabitants of New Zealand. This 
species of fortification consisted of 
earthworks thrown up around their 
camps, and still further strengthened 
in some places by stockades or fences. 
“ The Britons call a town,” says Cesar 
in his Commentaries,f “a wood in- 
closed about with a ditch and a ram- 
pier, made for a place of retreat, when 
they stood in fear of incursions from 
the borderers.” These strongholds, or 
towns, or stations, or “ camps,” as they 
are termed in popular phraseology, 
were generally situated for greater se- 





* See Trumbull’s History of Connecti- 
cut, and Hutchinson’s History of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, vol. i. 

+ The Commentaries of Julius Cesar, 
of his Warres in Gallia, &c. Translated 
into English by Clemént Edmonds, es- 
quire, Remembrancer of the city of Lon- 
don. 1655. Lib. v. p. 108. 

Gent. Maa. Von. XXXI. 


curity in inaccessible places, such as 
the summits of conical hills. The re- 
mains of numerous such stations are 
found in almost every county in Eng- 
land in the present day. Some of these 
are circular in form, some oval, some 
irregular, and some few quadrangular. 
It is agreed that those of a quadran- 
gular form were made by the Romans; 
but that the others owe their origin in 
most cases to the ancient Britons, but 
in some instances to the Saxons or the 
Danes. Roman remains have been 
found in those that are not quadran- 
gular; but this is accounted for from 
the fact that those conquerors often 
found it convenient to occupy the 
stations out of which they had driven 
the Keltic tribes. 

It has been remarked that, besides 
the four principal roads, the country 
was traversed by many lesser ones. 
These were mostly of very early date. 
They frequently ran over the ridges of 
the hills, in order to obtain a com- 
mand of country ; and as they visited 
the numerous hill-fortresses, their 
course was often circuitous. Many of 
our modern by-lanes, and bleak roads 
over our moors and commons, occupy 
the lines of these ancient British track- 
ways. The earliest available notice 
which we sess on the subject of 
these old cheanal of communication 
is in the Itinerary of Antoninus. This 
Antoninus was one of the Roman em- 
perors, either Antoninus Pius, or An- 
toninus Caracalla. It is now generally 
allowed to have been the latter, who 
was one of the sons of Severus. The 
Itinerary is supposed to have been 
composed either by himself personally, 
at the time when he was in Britain, or 
else that it was written under his di- 
rection. At all events its authority is 
unquestioned. In this early topogra- 
phical work we have a series of jour- 
neys laid down in moderately straight 
lines, crossing the country in different 
directions, with the ancient names of 
the various stations along the line, and 
the number of Roman miles, or mille 
passuum, between each station. 

Besides the Itinerary of Antoninus, 





Sa 
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another compilation of a similar nature 
has come down to us. This is known 
as the Itinerary of Richard of Ciren- 
cester. Little is recorded of this per- 
sonage Richard, except that he was 
born at Cirencester, lived in the time 
of Edward the Third, and that he was 
a monk of Westminster. Only one 
original copy of his work has been 
found, and that came to light in Den- 
mark. It has been attempted to throw 
discredit on the Itinerary of Richard, 
by intimating that it is merely a tran- 
a of the former; but this injury 
to the monk must not be too readily 
allowed. The MS. of Richard is re- 
puted to have been drawn : from 
the memoirs of a distinguished Roman 
General; and Dr. Stukeley supposes 
this illustrious Roman to have been 
Agricola. “ Agricola,” says the learned 
Doctor, “ was a young oflicer, and 
served under Suetonius in Britain, in 
Nero’s time, ap. 59.” And a little 
further :—‘“ Hence it appears, he had 
[Agricola had] time sufficient to be- 
come fully acquainted with the geo- 
aphy of Britain. A specimen of his 
nowledge therein, was the map which 
our Richard of Cirencester copied 
from.”* And again :—* Andour Rich- 
ard of Cirencester in his admirable map 
of Britannia Romana, which I take to 
be as old as Agricola’s time,” &c.t 
The Itinerary contains eighteen iters, 
more copious and more exact than 
what we find in Antoninus; and hence 
we are encouraged to think that, even 
allowing he should have copied from 
Antoninus as much as Antoninus could 
supply, still he must have drawn the 
remainder from some other respectable 
sources. Of the 500 places which he 
mentions, 150 of them are either new, 
or else more correctly geographically 
assigned. This does not look like ser- 
vile copying. “ As he has many places, 
and one whole province, not in Anto- 
ninus,” says Dr. Mason, “ he does not 
seem to have been copied from him.” 
In the Fifteenth Iter of Antoninus, 
* The Medallic History of Marcus Au- 
relius Valerius Carausius, Emperor in 
Britain. By William Stukeley, M.D., 
Rector of St. George, Queen Square, &c. 
Book i. 1757. p. 169. 
+t Ditto, Book i. p. 176. 
$~ Dr. Mason, in Gough’s edition of 
Camden, vol. i. p. cccxxxii. 
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that portion of fifty-one miles stretch- 
ing between Durnovaria (Dorchester) 
and Isca (Exeter) comprises the field 
of our investigations. It here says, 
from Durnovaria to Moridunum 
thirty-six millia passuum, or miles: 
from Moridunum to Isca fifteen millia 
passuum. The difficulty has always 
been to fix the site of Moridunum. At 
one period the writers on these topics 
disputed about assigning the true po- 
sition of Isca, though it is now hard 
to conceive how a difficulty on this 

oint should have arisen. This has 
ong been satisfactorily settled; but 
the more difficult question of assigning 
a place to Moridunum has been found 
to present evidence so conflicting as to 
have baffled the researches of the most 
industrious inquirers. This station, 
as quoted above, in the Fifteenth Iter, 
was thirty-six miles from Dorchester, 
and fifteen from Exeter. In the 
Twelfth Iter of Antoninus, one portion 
of the route traverses the same line ; 
and it is here also laid down—from 
Durnovaria to Moridunum thirty-six 
miles; from Moridunum to Isea fifteen. 
This agreement of figures is valuable 
in a dispute, as we have before us the 
testimony of two witnesses. But this 
is not all. If we refer to the Itine- 
rary of Richard of Cirencester, we see 
that one of his Iters likewise traverses 
the same track. Moreover, the dis- 
tances are here the same, namely, from 
Durnovaria to Moridunum thirty-six 
miles ; from Moridunum to Isca fifteen. 
Thus we have the evidence of three 
witnesses, all speaking to the same 
— and all agreeing with each other. 

have a reason for laying stress upon 
this. Modern antiquaries, in failing 
to discever a satisfactory place for 
Moridunum, have declared that both 
Antoninus and Richard must be wrong 
in their numbers. But to declare that 
others are wrong because they cannot 
make themselves right is a new way of 
settling a vexed question, and scarcely 
a fair one. Doubtless the early tran- 
scribers committed many and grave 
errors in some parts of these Itinera- 
ries, but I maintain that no error has 
been committed in the route between 
Durnovaria or Dorchester and Isea or 
Exeter. It has been asserted that there 
must be a “ lost station,” because none 
of the known hill fortresses agreed 
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with the distances laid down.* As I 
have a hill fortress in reserve, I will 
shew presently that there was more 
truth in this idea than might have been 
suspected. The town of Seaton, on 
the river Axe, has generally been con- 
gjectured to occupy the site of the dis- 
puted station, not for any convincing 
reason whatever, but because, first, no 
other place on the coast could be at all 
pointed out; and, secondly, because 
Mor-y-dun in British, Latinised to 
Moridunum, and Seaton, or Seatown 
in Saxon, mean the same thing. Thus 
in the old Keltic, Mor signifies Sea ; 
y pronounced e, the article the placed 
after its noun, as it is among the Welsh 
in the present day ; and dun, in Welsh, 
din and dinas, a hill-fortress or strong- 
hold, together make the Sea Hill town, 
or town upon a hill by the sea coast. 
The name of the town at the mouth of 
the Axe, Seaton, is certainly a very 
literal Saxonization of Mor-y-dun ; 
but this argues nothing, inasmuch as 
any town on the coast might with 
equal ata ed bear the same name. 
“ Dr. Gale,” says Mr. Davidson, in his 
History of Axminster, “attributes the 
distinction to Seaton from one cireum- 
stance alone, in which, though misin- 
formed, he has been implicitly copied 
by many subsequent writers. His 
words are these :—‘ Mor, Britannis, 
est Mare; et super Collem (Dunum) 
juxta mare eminet hoc oppidum ; unde 
et nomen ei tam antiquum, quam ho- 
diernum, Seaton.’”* Davidson, page 
52, adds in a note, “This reasoning 
would apply quite as forcibly to.a 
hamlet called Seatown, on the coast of 
Dorset, which is within a mile of the 
Roman military way.” Dun, Din, 
Dinas, in the Keltie dialects is, I be- 
lieve, universally acknowledged to 
signify a hill fortress; and in com- 
menting on the derivation of Moridu- 
num, as applied to Seaton, the same 
author remarks :—“ This village [Sea- 
ton], on the contrary, is seated entirely 
in a valley, and its distance, both from 
Dorchester and Exeter, disagrees 
widely with the Itineraries.” In speak- 
ing of the modern names of the stations 


* Sylva Antiqua Iscana. 
+ The British and Roman Remains in 
the Vicinity of Axminster, in the County 
of Devon. By James Davidson. 8vo. 
1833. p. 51. 
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laid down in the Iters of Antoninus 
and Richard of Cirencester, at page 
51, Davidson writes :—“ The modern 
names are here affixed on the authority 
of Dr. Gale, supported by Dr. Stuke- 
ley, and most of the subsequent wri- 
ters; but doubts have been more re- 
cently entertained of the age yr? of 
the positions given to two of these 
stations, viz. Vindogladia [Wimborn] 
and Moridunum. ‘The successful re- 
searches of the eminent individual 
[Sir R. C. Hoare] whose work has 
been so often referred to, and who has 
done more for the illustration of Bri- 
tish and Roman antiquities in this 
island than any other writer, have in- 
duced him to fix the site of the former 
at Gussage instead of Wimborn. Mo- 
ridunum has been appropriated to 
Seaton; but there is abundant reason 
to agree with some later writers in 
placing this station at or near Hem- 
bury Fort. If Seaton be Moridunum, 
and the Ikenild Way passed through 
Axminster, as all the writers agree, a 
road must have struck off to that place 
at right angles with its course, which 
has never been discovered, and is quite 
opposed to the general direction of 
Roman military roads. A Roman 
road, which was in its origin a branch 
of the British Ikenild, Teads, as we 
shall find, along the coast about a mile 
from Seaton; but it is devious and 
narrow, on part of its line, and carries 
with it no pretensions to a military 
way.” Again, he says :—“ According 
to Horsley on Ptolemy’s Geography of 
Britain, the river ‘ Alaenus’ seems to 
be the Axe, and ‘ Alaeni Ostia’ Ax- 
mouth.{ Much has been said on the 
claims of Seaton to the distinction of 
a Roman station; but no remains are 
recorded to have been found there, 
neither does any military way lead to 
it. Asa place of trade it, as well as 
Axmouth, was probably known to the 
Romans. Tradition still retains in 
memory the flourishing state of both 
these now inconsiderable places; and 
there can be no doubt that at a former 
period the harbour at the mouth of 
the Axe was of much greater import- 
ance than at present. This is evidenced 
by the remains of shipping which have 
been discovered far above the present 





} Britannia Romana, by Horsley, p. 
264. 
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high-water mark.* Leland, who wrote 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, re- 
presents Axe Bridge as impassable at 
high tides. He describes Seaton ‘ but 
a mere thing, inhabited by fischar men; 
but adds, ‘it hath been far larger when 
the haven was good.’+ And this is 
proved by the fact that, in the reign 
of Edward the Third, a. p. 1347, when 
Poole and Lyme furnished four ships 
to the royal Navy, Seaton was able to 
provide two vessels with twenty-five 
men.{ Some attempts were made to 
form a harbour here in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth ; for Bishop Lacy, as 
appears by his Register in the archives 
at Exeter, on the twenty-first of Sep- 
tember, 1450, granted forty days’ in- 
dulgence to true penitents who should 
contribute to the works ‘ in novo portu 
in littore maris apud Seaton.’ Camden 
mentions that anchors have been found 
as high up the river as Axminster ; 
but that fact does not prove, as Dr. 
Stukeley seems to infer, that the sea 
once flowed to so great a distance up 
the valley; for it is ascertained that, 
in earlier ages, the forges were in 
the forests, and that iron ore was 
brought by the manufacturers to the 
woods, which they had bought for the 
purpose of working it up, as well into 
anchors as other utensils.”§ 

Speaking of “ Morwood’s Causeway,” 
a piece of Roman road about a quarter 
of a mile in length, running nearly 
north and south over Little Down, 
near Up-Ottery, he says, page 72,— 
“ The title given to this Causeway is 
supposed to have indicated its direc- 
tion to Moridunum, and, as it formed 
part of a road which led from Taunton 
to Seaton, it has been used to esta- 
blish the claims of the latter place to 
that distinction: but the fact is, that 
this road subsequently branched off 
both towards Seaton and to Hembury 
Fort, and its principal line was un- 
doubtedly to the latter place.” Cer- 
tainly, I must add, the mere fact that 
Mor-woodand Mor-idunum both begin 





_* Gough’s Camden, and Stukeley, Iter 
vi. 
+ Leland’s Itinerary, v. iii. p. 71, apud 
Davidson, p. 62, note. 

t Ditto, and Hutchins’s Hist. of Dor- 
set, Int. p. lviii. 

§ Davidson, p,. 63, and Encyc. Antiq. 
p- 277. 


with Mor, does not establish much. 
The Bishop of Cloyne,|| in his obser- 
vations on this piece of road, says :— 
“The idea of Dr. Mason, that a road 
bearing to Seaton from Somersetshire 
is called Morwood’s Causeway (quasi 
via ad Moridunum ), is too hypothetical 
for us to adopt.” The evidence thus 
afforded by etymology cannot be looked 
upon as conclusive; but let us see 
be argument in favour of Seaton 
can be collected from geographical evi- 
dence. 

The Bishop of Cloyne, in his Dis- 
sertation on The British and Roman 
Roads and Stations, before alluded to, 
observes, “Soon after the Ikenild 
Street enters the east borders of De- 
vonshire, it is crossed or joined by a 
very distinguished Roman road, the 
Fosse, in its way from Ischalis to Mo- 
ridunum. Which of these is most 
proper to be used, is indeed a matter 
of doubt; for the latter road is so ob- 
scure in this part of its course, and the 
site of Moridunum so difficult to de- 
termine, that our best antiquaries 
have doubts upon the subject; and 
according as they are led to fix this 
station at Hembury or Seaton, suppose 
the Fosse to fall into the Ikenild near 
the first, or to cross it in its way to 
the second.” 

And again,** “ It seems,” continues 
the Bishop, “indeed to be allowed, 
that the distances west of Old Sarum, 
both in Antonine and Richard, (the 
latter having probably copied from the 
former,) are very inaccurate. ‘This, 
however, by no means affects the situa- 
tion of Exeter [about which there was 
once a doubt] which answers to the 
distance of Isca from Durnovaria, viz. 
fifty-one miles in Antonine and fifty- 
three measured ; and wherever in this 
interval we choose to fix Moridunum, 
(respecting which the numbers are 
certainly erroneous [?]) it has no- 
thing to do with the present inquiry 
[the true site of Isca.] Exeter, there- 
fore, from its antiquities, and roads 
conducting to it, must be allowed to 





|| See the article on the British and 
Roman Roads through Devonshire, con- 
tributed by the Bishop of Cloyne to 
Lysons’s Magna Britannia, vol. vi. p. 
320. London, Cadell, 1822. 

4 Lysons, ubi supra, p. cccxii. 

** bid. p. cccxviii. 
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be a Roman town, and from its near 
agreement with the Itinerary distance, 
must certainly have been Isca Dam- 
noniorum.” i urther on in the same 
page he writes: “ But whatever ob- 
stacles may have impeded our anti- 
quaries in determining till lately the 
situation of Isca, they are trifles com- 
pared to the difficulties which still 
attend our researches on that of Mo- 
ridunum. This place has been fixed 
by different respectable authorities at 
Eggardon, Hembury, and Seaton. 
Horsley contends for the first of these, 
in opposition to the numbers in the 
Itineraries, which, in the western parts, 
are supposed to be corrupted; be- 
sides, however, his disagreement with 
Antonine (who, in two different Iters, 
asserts Moridunum to be thirty-six 
miles from Dorchester and fifteen 
from Exeter, when Eggardon is only 
nine [!] from the first of these towns, 
and forty-one from the second) it is to 
be observed, that the camp at Eg- 
gardon is irregular, with no antiquities 
of any kind found in or near it, look- 
ing more like a British than a Roman 
fortress, and more likely to be the 
Dunium of Ptolemy (which that geo- 
grapher places among the Durotriges) 
than the Moridunum of the Itineraries, 
if Maiden Castle, near Dorchester, had 
not still better pretensions to the name 
of Dunium than either. Hembury 
has a fairer claim to be considered as 
Moridunum.” And the Bishop then 
remarks that it agrees with the Iters, 
and some remains have been found 
there. In page eccix. he sums up by 
saying “Seaton is supposed to have 
been Moridunum by Camden, Mus- 
grave, and Stukeley.” And after a 
further consideration he adds: “I am, 
therefore, on the whole, inclined, 
though not without some hesitation, to 
adopt the opinion of Camden on the 
subject.” 

In all this vague speculation (for it 
is nothing else) the reader will not 
fail to perceive the maze of incertitude 
into which these grave writers have 
waded. Some heedlessly charge others 
with error because they cannot make 
themselves right; some are too con- 
fident and dogmatical, whilst others 
express themselves with a diffidence 
which must at all events claim our 
respect. 

Dr. Musgrave infers that Antoninus 
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and Richard are wrong, and fixes the 
disputed station at Seaton. Camden 
says,* “I should suppose, both from 
distance and etymology, that Seaton 
was the Moridunum of Antoninus, 
which he [Antoninus] places between 
Durnovaria and Isca, if there be no 
error in the copies, which is called b 
contraction Ridunum in Peutinger's 
tables: Moridunum signifying in Bri- 
tain as Seaton in Bnaked , a town on 
a hill by the sea.” But Seaton, as 
before remarked, is in a valley, and 
not on a hill, and is ten miles too far 
east. Hembury Fort is a strong camp 
at the distance of about fifteen miles 
from Exeter, and hence it has been 
pointed at as likely to have been Mo- 
ridunum; unfortunately for its ad- 
vocates, Hembury Fort, instead of 
being on the sea coast, as required, is 
ten miles inland. Dumpdon is another 
hill-fortress at about the same distance 
from the sea, and also near Honiton 
as well as Hembury Fort; and Sid- 
bury Castle is a large camp at the 
distance of two miles and a half from 
the coast at Sidmouth. Each of these 
has been subject to much speculation. 
That the remains of an ancient fortress 
were to be found on the summit of 
High Peak Hill, two miles south-west 
from Sidmouth, and actually on the 
coast, appears never to have boon sus- 
pected. Iam anxious to draw par- 
ticular attention to this spot, as I 
think that the discovery of a station 
here will serve to clear up many per- 
plexities that have impeded the in- 
vestigations of the curious, and also go 
far to prove the correctness of the 
Itineraries of Antoninus and of Richard 
of Cirencester, despite the charges of 
error which have been brought against 
them. I shall come to this immediately. 
But some of those who advocate the 
claims of Hembury Fort have tried to 
contort the etymology to suit their 
purpose. Thus, we are told that “the 
Gaelic Mor, Dun, equally answers to 
the hill of the moor, as to that of the 
sea, or Seaton.”* This rendering, how- 





* Gough’s Camden, vol. i. p. 37. 

+ Collectanea Curiosa Antiqua Dun- 
monia, p. 96. Note. By W. T. P. Shortt. 
I could refer to the two works of this 
author with much more confidence had 
they been drawn up with the gravity which 
becomes the subject. They have been com- 
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ever, appears so constrained as to need 
no effort at its refutation. Gough, 
in his edition of Camden,* remarks, 
“ Stukeley, Salmon, and Borlase, agree 
with Camden in placing Moridunum 
here [at Seaton.] Baxter puts it at 
Topsham [!] on account of distance. 
Topsham is only four miles from 
xeter!] Horsley at Eggerton Hill, 
Dorset, [nine miles from Dorchester, 
instead of thirty-six!] Aggerdun and 
Moridunum meaning the castle or 
raised work on the hill.” This quota- 
tion indeed shews us to what extra- 
ordinary lengths these respectable and 
abstruse authors have gone, and the 
strange hazards they have made in 
trying to find a resting place for this 
itinerant station ; but the latest handler 
of this subject meets the difficulty in a 
new way. “I think,” says he, “ there 
were two Mér-y-duns or Moriduna.”f 
I am not aware whether this idea will 
set the question at rest. 
Perhaps I need not pursue the 


evidence further. I could, without 


difficulty, refer to many more learned 
writers, and quote largely from them ; 
but as their evidence would be but 
circumstantial, and would not elicit 
anything more conclusive than what 
Ihave already adduced, and as I am 
desirous of not being too prolix where 
I feel myself limited for space, I shall 
rather turn to the next division of my 
task. 

And first of all let me call particular 
attention to the fact that none of these 
writers, nor any other writers that I 
am acquainted with, in their en- 
deavours to investigate the site of 
Moridunum, anywhere allude, even in 
the most distant way, to the existence 
of an ancient fortress on Higu Prax 
Hinz, nEAR Sipmoutu. I claim to be 
the discoverer of this hill-fortress. It 
is about seven years ago that I made 
the discovery one day when rambling 
over the hill, though I had rambled 
over it times without number before, 
without having remarked that the 
ridges of earth maintained any regular 





piled in such a careless, rambling, and ill- 
arranged manner, and are so full of hap- 
hazard assertions, that I lament extremely 
that [ cannot quote them as authorities. 

* Gough in Camden, vol. i. p. 59. 

+ Collectanea Curiosa Antiqua Dun- 
monia, p. 95. 


forms. Not long after this I com- 
municated the fact to “ Woolmer’s 
Exeter and Plymouth Gazette,” and 
the article appeared in that paper on 
Saturday the 20th of November, 1841. 
Iam not aware that the remains of 
this fortress had been alluded to by 
any person before, either in print or 
otherwise. On referring to the map, 
it will be seen that the locality is at 
the required distance both from Dor- 
chester on the one hand, and from 
Exeter on the other. It also meets 
the requirements of the etymology,— 
it is a mor-y-dun, a fortress on a bill 
by the sea. The waves wash its base, 
and it rises perpendicularly from the 
water. The mean of several observa- 
tions taken on the sands at low water 
by the Rev. N. S. Heineken and Dr. 
Radford, M.D. of Sidmouth, give us 
511 feet as the perpendicular height 
of the hill. It approaches to the conical 
form, inaccessible on the sea side, and 
difficult of ascent from the side towards 
the land owing to its steepness; and 
hence its elevation, its conformation, 
and its promontorial position, all war- 
rant us in concluding that it was a 
place of considerable strength and 
importance. Perhaps it may seem 
strange that this hill should so entirely 
have escaped the researches of the 
many assiduous authors who have 
given their attention to local an- 
tiquities. The hill itself cannot escape 
notice ; it is the works on its summit 
that have lain unthov zht of. The fact 
is sufficiently explained when I observe 
that it is altogether out of the way of 
any thoroughfare. Its position is iso- 
lated, and there is not a public road of 
any size or traflic that passes within 
miles of it. But the chief reason that 
has caused it to have been so entirely 
disregarded is, that the greater part of 
the earthworks and entrenchments that 
crown its apex have fallen into the sea ; 
segments only on the land side remain. 
Had the wnike been more perfect they 
would probably have been discerned 
at a distance. But I am told that they 
are sufficiently clear now that I have 
pointed them out. The geological 
structure of this part of Devonshire 
will easily account for the loss by 
abrasion which the hill and the whole 
coast has sustained. ‘The upper mem- 
bers of the new red sand-stone forma- 
tion run through this district. The 
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Sidmouth hills are all, on an average, 
about 500 feet in height, and the lower 
two-thirds or three-fifths of this is 
composed of the red marl. The upper 
two-fifths is a stratum of green sand. 
This is capped by a bed of flints and 
yellow plastic clay, being the imperfect 
traces of the chalk and earlier forma- 
tions abounding further eastward. The 
whole substance of these hills is ex- 
tremely loose and friable, so that the 
actionof rain or frost, succeeded by a 
change of weather, causes the sea-faces 
of the cliffs continually to fall away, 
sometimes hundreds of tons coming 
down at a time. I have myself seen 
immense quantities thunder down to 
the beach after a change of weather. 
There are traditions in Sidmouth to 
the effect that, within the memory of 
man, or of the fathers of persons 
now living, a field or fields used to 
exist over that part of the coast im- 
mediately westward of the town, where 
the reef of rocks, known as the Chit 
rocks, now runs out into the sea. It 
is declared that a piece of waste ground 
there was used to beat carpets on, and 
that vegetables were cultivated on 
other parts of that promontory where 
the waves now roll. It is generally 
understood that so long a point of land 
projected into the sea over the Chit 
rocks as to form a deep and sheltered 
bay opposite the town. ‘Two miles 
west along the coast, and ying off the 
extremity of High Peak Hill in the sea, 
are two detached rocks; the largest, 
which is nearest to the hill, may be 
about 100'feet high. It is known by 
the name of Picket rock, guasi Peak-ed 
rock, as it should seem. ‘There is no 
question but that within the historical 
period the hill itself extended out- 
wards to this distance, so as to embody 
these now isolated rocks within itself. 
At that time the summit of the hill 
was sufficiently capacious to allow of 
the perfect formation of the entrench- 
ments. Nothing now remains except 
acurved portion of one of the principal 
aggers on the land side, and the traces 
of some others towards the eastern 
verge of the cone. The length of the 
principal work is above 250 feet. It 
is thrown up with great boldness, and 
at its most perfect part it measures 
fifty feet on-the slope. The fosse on 
the outside is nearly filled up, so as 
to have the look of a level terrace en- 
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circling that portion of the hill which 
has not fallen away. Near the south- 
western end of this terrace there is a 
sunken accumulation of stones pre- 
senting the appearance of a tumulus. 
At the north-eastern extremity of the 
earthworks there are, as just observed, 
traces of other aggers outside the large 
one, thrown up as if to strengthen that 
eg part. It is here that High 
eak Hill approaches to Peak Hill, 
and it is here that the grand entrance 
to the fortress seems to have existed. 
This is not said without reflection. 
Owing to the falling away of the cliff 
these hills are more separated now 
than they were-formerly. The dip or 
chasm between them is wider now than 
during the British and Saxon periods. 
I am disposed to think that the hollow 
between them did not descend lower, 
or much lower, than the line of junction 
between the red marl and the green 
sand. The dip is now considerably 
below this, and the edge of the cliff 
has much receded from the sea as it 
has fallen away. This infers that 
High Peak Hill is more insulated at 
present than it used to be. Iam led 
to this opinion, first, from the geological 
nature of the soil; secondly, from the 
geographical features of the 7 
thirdly, from the known action of the 
sea and the elements on the cliffs in 
this neighbourhood ; and, fourthly, 
from the pointing of an old road 
traversing this district. This road, 
which bears marks of great antiquity, 
seems to have been a line of com- 
munication from the camp on Sidbu 
Castle Hill to the station on High Peak 
Hill, and may have been either the 
Ikenild, or a branch of the Ikenild. 
It appears to come from the inland 
end, in the neighbourhood of Bulverton 
Hill, and as it approaches the cliff it 
takes a turn from the south to the 
south-west, and then points directly 
towards the fortress on High Peak. 
But it abuts out upon the edge of the 
precipice, and is lost. About 1,400 
feet of its length have fallen into the 
sea; but on the other side of the chasm, 
at the foot of the upper cone of High 
Peak, we discover the other end of it 
where it comes in. From this point i+ 
continues in a westerly course to the 
village of Otterton, and there crossing 
the river Otter it probably visited the 
camp on Woodbury Hill, and then 
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passed on to Exeter. There are the 
remains of a branch on the south- 
western side of the upper portion of 
High Peak Hill, uniting with it, leading 
us to the conclusion that there was an 
entrance to the fortress on that side 
also. As the acclivities of this hill are 
not so abrupt on the eastern or Peak 
Hill side, or, at all events, that they 
were not originally so abrupt as on the 
others, it is likely that the position was 
not considered so impregnable in that 
locality. It is seemingly for this rea- 
son that the outer aggers already men- 
tioned were added. But the fact that 
one of the entrances existed there may 
’ still further account for the repeated 
earthworks. Besides the commence- 
ment of two aggers outside, and con- 
centric with the principal one, there is 
another ridge beyond them, but which, 
instead of being parallel, starts away 
from them and from the centre of the 
fortress, after the manner of a radius, 
whilst the intrenchments run as cir- 
cumferents. This additional work ap- 
pears to have flanked the entrance, or 
encircled an outer inclosure. 

During the past summer of 1848 I 
have made frequent and repeated visits 
to the hill for the purpose of thoroughly 
examining it, and I have made a sur- 
vey of the district lying around it. 
Thus I spent the greater part of the 
day upon it on September the 13th, 
16th, and 28th ; October the 6th, 10th, 
12th, &c. On the 13th of September 
I made a discovery that gave me great 
pleasure. It was the discovery of two 
strata of charcoal, the remains of what 
probably had been signal fires, kindled 
for the purpose of giving intelligence 
to some of the neighbouring camps. 
That they were signal fires, and not 
fires solely used for culinary purposes, 
I infer from the fact, that they were 
made on the ridge of the great agger, 
in an exposed situation. Both strata 
are near the north-eastern end of the 
intrenchments. The most easterl 
stratum is easily got at and examined. 
The pieces of charcoal which I dug out 
had a straight grain like fir: they red- 
dened easily when held in the flame of 
acandle. On the 28th of September 
I managed to reach the other stratum, 
which { had before been unable to do. 
Its edge is laid bare, and it shews a 
black horizontal line in the sea per- 
pendicular face of the cliff, about two 
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feet and a half from the summit. By 
lying flat on the grass, and stretching 
my arm out over, I contrived to pull 
out a piece of charcoal as large as an 
egg with my fingers’ ends. The grain 
of this is tortuous, and resembles 
knotted oak. It should seem that 
these fires had been lighted on the 
ridge of the agger, and that, at a sub- 
sequent period, the fortifications had 
been strengthened and heightened by 
heaping more earth upon them, and 
thus burying the ashes and charcoal. 
They have been now exposed to view 
by the falling away of the cliff. It is 
worthy of remark, too, that one of 
these strata (that nearest Sidmouth) 
is only about a foot below the surface, 
whereas the other, a few yards from it, 
is about two feet and a half beneath 
the turf. This tells us that the fires 
were not buried at the same time, but 
that the deepest was buried first ; that 
an interval of time had elapsed ; that 
the fortress was still inhabited ; that 
the fortifications were again repaired ; 
and that then the remains of the other 
fire were buried. When I first broached 
my conviction that an ancient station 
had existed on this hill, I was met by 
some scepticism ; but I think that the 
recent discovery of these beds of char- 
coal go far to prove the correctness of 
my assertions. 

Sidbury Castle Hill, two miles and 
a half north of Sidmouth, is crowned 
by an ancient camp. This station 
never seems to have received the con- 
sideration which is due to it. I sur- 
veyed the top of it on the 21st of last 
September, and found it of larger size 
than I had been led to expect. Mr. 
Shortt* devotes only two lines to it, 
and those contain two errors. ‘The 
camp of Sidbury Hill,” says he, “is a 
small work, consisting of a single em- 
bankment and ditch, on the summit of 
a conical eminence, one flank of which 
is covered with wood.” The first error 
is, to say that it is a small work, for, 
by the test of comparison, it is a large © 
one. The second error is, to say that 
it has but a single embankment, for it 
has two, with a ditch between them. 
It is larger than either of the camps at 
Stoke Hill, Cotleigh Hill, Preston 
Berry, Cadbury, Blackberry Castle, or 





* Sylva Antiqua Iscana, Prelim. Diss. 


* p. 22. 
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Hembury Fort, the measurements of 
which he gives. He speaks of “ the 
magnificent Hembury Ford,” that 
“great and mighty circumvallation,” 
the length and breadth of which in 
feet are 1110 x 300.* The length and 
breadth of the interior area of the camp 
on Sidbury Castle Hill are 1440 x 430. 
But there is one fact that warrants us 
in thinking that this station was one of 
permanent occupation. It is this— 
that, in spite of its being partly de- 
tached and isolated, and about the 
height of the hills on each side of Sid- 
mouth, there are two perennial springs 
of clear water that rise on its summit. 
These supply two ponds that are rarely 
known to fail, even in seasons of the 
longest drought. It may be remarked, 
too, that when a well was dug in 1844 
at a farm called Whitehouse, lying in 
the valley nearly 400 feet below, they 
had to descend seventy feet before they 
could find water. The principal en- 
trance to this camp seems to have 
been at its western end. From this 
point three ancient British trackways 
branched off; one to Sidbury, and 
over the hills in an easterly direction 
towards Blackbury Castle, a distance 
of four miles; one in a southerly 
course, two miles and a half to the old 
harbour of Sidmouth; and the third, 
taking a south-westerly line on the 
high land, appears to have visited 
Beacon Hill—then swept across the 
valley to Bulverton Hill,—and, after 
that, gone along the whole length of 
Peak fil to the cliff. At this point it 
has been before mentioned as going to 
High Peak, Otterton, &c. This road, 
I am disposed to think, was either the 
Ikenild Street or a branch of it. Dr. 
Musgrave speaks of the Ikenild as 
running “ per Sidmouth et Woodbur 

ad Clist St. George.” But there is 
another road which must not be for- 
gotten whilst we are on the subject of 
roads. It descends Trow Hill, passes 
through Sidford, and then goes to 
Stowford Gate and Exeter. Iam not 
sure whether this line has not a better 
claim to be laid down as the true 
Ikenild than any other road I know. 
That portion of it between Sidford 
and Stowford Gate is called “ High 
Street.” “Street, being a Saxon 





* Collectanea Curiosa Antiqua Dunmo- 
nia, p. 94, 
Gent. Mac, Vor. XX XI. 
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word,” says Mr. S. R. Clerke, “ evi- 
dently derived from the Latin Stratum, 
we are warranted to conclude that 
towns designated by such names as 


Stratford, Stratten, Stratfield, occur- 
ring so very frequently in the topo- 
graphy of England, lay in the direc- 


tion of these military roads.”t There 
is little hazard in concluding that this 
road is of ancient date, and that it was 
used by the Romans. p 
Tradition and our earlier historians 
both agree in stating that a capacious 
harbour at one time existed at the 
mouth of the river Sid, although no 
vestiges of it remain at present. “From 
the mouth of the ottery, [otter] the 
broken shore,” says Camden,} “runs 
out to the east by Budley [Budleigh 
Salterton], Sidmouth, and Seaton, an- 
ciently noble harbours, now so choked 
up by the sea as to have in a manner 
lost all use.” “Sidmouth, a fischar 
town,” observes Leland,§ “ with a 
broke of that name, and a bay six 
miles west of Seaton.” For this “noble 
harbour” and this “bay” at the 
mouth of the Sid we now look in vain. 
By a reference to the wg 
ing map, it will be seen that, in addi- 
tion to the present coast line, I have 
outside it drawn the probable ancient 
coast line, as it existed during the 
British and Saxon period. It has not 
been drawn without consideration. 
Where it projects furthest into the sea 
there are still found sunken reefs of 
rocks which indicate the former place 
of the land now lost. The Picket 
Rocks warrant us in assigning the 
course of the line to sweep so far out 
as to include them. With regard to 
Sidmouth itself, I am disposed to think 
that the whole of the eastern part of 
the town is built upon what was for- 
merly the navigable port, or else 
swampy land extending along the side 
of the water. It still retains the name 
of “The Marsh.” By an examination 
of the level of the ground on which the 
town stands, we may assume that the 





+ Vestigia Anglicana, or Illustrations 
of the more interesting and debateable 
points in the History and Antiquities of 
England, &c. by Stephen Reynolds Clerke, 
2 vols. 1826. Vol. i. p. 49. 

t Gough’s Camden, vol. i. p. 37. 

§ Leland, Lib. iii. 41, apud Camden, 


i. p. 59. U 
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line of houses running from. the market 
lace up Old Fore Street and High 
Btrect, and out to the Mill, was the 
line of houses that flanked the shores 
of the harbour. All east of this line 
is low and flat, occupying the district 
of the Marsh; but it will be seen 
that the level immediately rises from 
the market place up Church Street, 
and also behind all the houses on the 
western side of those two first-named 
streets. If, then, we assign this district 
of the Marsh to the ancient harbour, 
before it was so filled up, as Camden 
and Leland remark, and if we extend 
a promontory of land out over the 
Chit Rocks into the sea on the west of 
the town, we shall have the sheltered 
“bay” noticed by Leland, the greater 
part of a mile in depth. This bay, 
where shipping could lie in security, 
was entirely commanded and looked 
down upon from the camp on High 
Peak Hill in one direction, and from 
that on Sidbury Castle Hill on the 
other. It was within this harbour, 
near the present mouth of the Sid, 
that the bronze Centaur was found in 
1841.* It was probably lost there out 
of one of the ships belonging to Ca- 
rausius, or else it was washed down 
from the hills into the water. 
Whatever may have been the true 
position of Moridunum, there is one 
fact that appears to me certain, and 
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that is, that on High Peak Hill there 
existed a station of strength and im- 
portance which, to the best of my in- 
formation, has been wholly unknown 
to antiquaries. I am anxious to call 
their attention to this spot; and now 
that I have pointed it out I hope they 
will not fail to give it a thorough ex- 
amination, and carefully review the 
arguments that have been brought 
forward on this vexed question, as 
well by others as by myself. In the 
accompanying map [ have drawn in 
dotted lines the size and shape the 
fortress seems originally to have oc- 
cupied, guided in so doing by the re- 
mains that are still to be found there. 
IfI do not state positively and dog- 
matically my certain belief that this is 
the true and long-lost Moridunum, at 
all events I may say I see no reason 
why it should not be Moridunum. I 
should be glad to think that I have 
vindicated the correctness of the Itine- 
raries, and cleared both Antoninus and 
Richard of Cirencester, or their tran- 
scribers, from the accusations of error 
which have been cast against them. 
Having said this much, I leave the 
matter for the consideration of those 
who may take interest in it, earnestly 
requesting them to investigate the 
evidence that has been placed before 
them. 

Peter Ortanpo Hurtcurnson. 





Tue VIsITATION OF HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
K.H., and printed for 


THERE are few facts in literary 
history more notorious than that Wil- 
liam Camden was Clarenceux king of 
arms, and that his professional charac- 
ter as a herald was assailed by a self- 
sufficient and ill-natured member of 
his fraternity, named Ralph Brooke 
or Brookesmouth. These circum- 
stances are indeed, in all probability, 
better known than those of the more 
vigorous part of his life, when he was 
engaged as the plodding pedagogue at 
Westminster school, and the author of 
a compendious Greek grammar. 

It was in the year 1597 that Cam- 

* Engraved in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for June 1843, p. 505. 








1613. Edited by Sir Henry Exx11s, 
the Camden Society. 


den was released from his wearisome 
labours at Westminster, and at once 
made Clarenceux, to the natural dis- 

leasure of those members of the Col- 
ege of Arms who may have been look- 
ing forward to promotion by seniority. 
This was an act of prerogative which 
has perhaps been too often repeated at 
subsequent periods. His friends, we 
“ suppose, considered it justified, as 
well by his general erudition, as by the 
services he had already performed to 
the history of Britain and its noble 
families. 

Tue Campen Socrety adopted its 
name from respect to the memory of 
Camden as an Historical author and 
collector; its objects being akin to 


. 
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those with which Camden edited his 
folio volume of old English historians. 
But it has been suggested, from time 
to time, that the Camden Society have 
done nothing in support of the cha- 
racter of Camden as a herald. To 
supply this deficiency Sir Henry Ellis 
has now offered the present volume to 
the members of the Society; at the 
same time that he admits that “ Cam- 
den, in reality, did but little in that 
ca) . for himself.” 

is Visitations of the Counties in 
his province were made by deputy: 
and though he had received a royal 
commission for that purpose in the 
first year of James I. there is no visi- 
tation made under that authority which 
bears an earlier date than 1612. But 
between that year and the death of 
Camden in 1623, twenty counties were 
visited by the heralds his deputies: 
and one of the earliest of them was 
the county of Huntingdon, to which 
Nicholas Charles, Lancaster Herald, 
was sent in the year 1613. 

The heralds’ visitations do not com- 
mence before the reign of Henry VIII. 
The earliest commission known is that 
given to Benolte Clarenceux, in 1528-9, 
empowering him to visit the counties 
of Gloucester, Worcester, Oxford, 
Wilts, Berks, and Stafford. The latest 
is dated in 1686, but under it some 
pedigrees were registered so late as 
1700, 1703, and 1704. <A catalogue 
of all the Visitations is given in Noble’s 
History of the College of Arms, and 
another in Moule’s Bibliotheca He- 
raldica; but the most useful guide to 
them is Sir Harris Nicolas’s Index of 
the Heralds’ Visitations in the British 
Museum, where copies of the greater 
part of them are accessible to the 
public. 

Their primary object was not to 
record pedigrees, but to regulate the 
bearing of coat-armour. The pedigrees 
were placed on record as evidence of 
the descent of this privilege. Accord- 
ing to the words of Camden’s com- 
mission, the King of Arms and his de- 
puties were empowered to visit his 
province as often as he judged ne- 
cessary and convenient, and “ to enter 
in all churches, castles, howses, and 
other places at his discretion, to peruse 
and take knowledge, survey, and views 
of all manner of armes, cognizances, 
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crests, and other devyses of armes of 
all and singular our subjects, as well 
bodyes politique as others, within the 
sayd province, of what dignity or de- 
gree, estate, or misterie soever they 
be, with the notes of their discents, 
pedigrees, and marriages; and the 
same to enter of record in a Register 
Book of Armes.” To this conservative 
function was added the destructive one 
which authorised the officers in com- 
mission “to reverse, pull downe, or 
otherwise deface, at discretion, as well 
in cote-armes, helmes, standards, pen- 
ons, and hatchments of tents and pa- 
vilions, as also in plate, jewells, paper, 
parchment, windowes, gravestones, and 
monuments,” whatever was found to 
be “contrary to the antiquity and 
antient lawes, customes, rules, privi- 
ledges, and orders of armes.” 

Of the exercise of these penal func- 
tions various instances are on record, 
and at the close of the present volume 
is a copy of the proclamation ees 
Nicholas Charles “ disclaymed” such 
as had “ presumptuously, and without 
any good ground or authority, usurped 
the name and title of Gentlemen,’— 
they did not venture, like more mo- 
dern upstarts, to fancy themselves 
Esquires. 

In all respects, the Visitation before 
us, though like the county itself a 
small one, affords a good example of 
the various materials which entered 
into such a composition. Nicholas 
Charles was not a mere formal official, 
but entered with zeal into every source 
of information connected with his art. 
His name is worthy to be placed in 
conjunction with those of Glover and 
Vincent, the most laborious and intel- 
ligent of the fraternity. 

It commences with a tricking of the 
corporate seal of the town of Hunting- 
don, one of the very few “ bodies poli- 
tique” which the county could boast. 
Yet this seal scarcely fell within the 
proper limits of the heralds’ commis- 
sion: for the good townsmen boasted 
no coat-armour ; they contented them- 
selves with a canting, or punning, de- 
vice, suggested by the name of the 
place. This was not quite so far-fetched 
as that of their neighbours of Daven- 
try, who typified themselves by a Dane 
and a ¢ree; but a hunter is blowing his 
horn, and his faithful hounds are as- 
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sailing the stag. The place, in con- 
formity with this idea, is called the 
Hunterisdune. (See the Plaie.) 

Nicholas Charles obtained admis- 
sion to the muniments of some of the 
families of the county, particularly 
those of sir Robert Bevill, K.B. of 
Chesterton, sir Robert Cotton, knt. and 
bart. of Conington, and sir Thomas 
Brudenell, knt. and bart. of Dean, and 
made abstracts of their most important 
contents, which he placed on record 
in his visitation register. These are 
accompanied by many trickings of 
seals, a few specimens of which we are 
enabled to give. 

When Edmund duke of York was 
left Regent of the kingdom on Richard 
the Second’s last fatal expedition to 
Treland, Sir John Bussy was one of 
the knights of the king’s house who 
formed his council or ministry, and 
who became a victim of popular fury 
at Bristol. It is apparently of this 
Sir John Bussy that we have a seal 
(see the Plate) from a charter dated in 
the 15 Ric. II. To another charter of 
the 10 Hen. IV. is attached the seal of 
a Sir John Bussy, with this difference, 
that whilst in the former there are 
lions sejant as supporters to the helm, 
in the second these lions are omitted. 
Now, so little is really ascertained of 
the earlier laws of heraldry, that it is 
difficult to say what restrictions were 
actually in force: but it may be worthy 
of observation whether Sir John Bussy 
in king Richard’s reign enjoyed any 
heraldic privileges to which (his son ?) 
in the following reign was not entitled. 

Among the charters of Sir Robert 
Bevill, Nicholas Charles found several 
of the Waldescheffs, the early lords of 
Chesterton. This family seems scarcely 


to have adopted arms; but John Wal- 
descheff, in the 32 Edw. III. used a 


seal with three sheaves, not placed on a 
shield, 





and Beatrix Waldeschef, perhaps his 
mother, in her free widowhood, had 
a seal punning twice, in English and 
in French, on the second syllable of 
her name. 





With respect to the early variations 
of coat-armour, the seals of three 
brothers in the 25 Edw. LIT. are also in- 
teresting. John Deneys bore a chevron 
between three mullets; his brother 
Thomas differenced the coat by a plain 
bordure ; and Philip the third brother 
by a bordure engrailed. 
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Nicholas Charles pursued the objects 
of his mission in many of the churches 
of the county, and this species of ar- 
morial evidence is alterpated with his 
pedigrees and his abstracts of charters. 
Church windows, in many places, then 
really answered the description of 


“< Storied windows richly dight,’’ 


and the church-notes of our old an- 
tiquaries generally relate more to the 
windows than the monuments. 
Indeed, in many instances, such win- 
dows were as completely commemora- 
tive monuments as those of stone or 
brass, for they represented persons, 
‘and frequently several generations of 
a family. We are not aware, however, 
that they were actually substituted for 
sepulchral memorials; though such a 
practice has recently been adopted, 
and that with much propriety, for it 
will contribute materially to ornament 
our churches, without at the same time 
encumbering them, as monumental 
erections have too often done. In the 
memorial windows of olden times the 
inscription @rate pro bono statu, &c. 
often imports that the parties repre- 
sented were still living. They were 
usually represented kneeling, in their 
cote-armures, what modern writers 
have generally chosen to term tabards, 
much in the way that William Tay- 
lard and his wife are figured in the 
opposite engraving. This sketch, how- 
ever, from the accompanying inscrip- 
tion, we rather imagine to represent 
the brass plates set into the back of 
an altar-tomb. The gentleman, who 
died in 1505, quarters the arms of 
Chapell, of Gamlingay, co. Cambridge ; 
the lady, who was a daughter and co- 
heir of John Anstye, quarters with her 
paternal arms those of Streete, Raynes, 
and Scudamore. The pedigree of 
Taylarde, at p. 87 of the volume, de- 
scribes the manner in which those 
several quarterings were inherited. 
From the heiress of Taylard they were 
derived to the Brudenells, and they 
now form part of the quarterings of 
the Earl of Cardigan. The inscription 
to which we have alluded is as fol- 
lows :— 
Will’m’ Taylard pariter cum conjuge grata 
Elizabeth sibi nupta diu hac latitat vrna. 
Mors viuos seperat, seperare cadauera nescit ; 
Cum Christo viuant, hc viuit et ille quiescit, 
Anno millesimo quintengesimo quoq’ quinto 
Vita privatur perpetua luce fruatur. 
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If the herald met with arms in a 
private mansion he also took notes of 
them. “In Laurence Farron’s house 
at Sawtrey, in the hall wyndowes,” 
Nicholas Charles found several ar- 
morial achievements. Among them 
were those of two Knights of the 
Garter, which are shewn in the ac- 
companying Plate. One of these is 
the coat of Vere quartering Howard, 
and probably commemorated John 
Earl of Oxford, K.G. who died in 
1513, whose mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir John Howard. The 
other, Or, two lions passant azure, is 
really the coat of Somerie, but it here 
stands for Edward Sutton, fifth Lord 
Dudley, who was elected a Knight of the 
Garter in 1509 and died in 1532, that 
family having adopted the arms of 
Somerie, from whom they inherited 
the barony of Dudley. 

In the south windows of the same 
hall were six escocheons, each having 
these arms, Sable, a wolf rampant and 
in dexter chief point a crescent argent; 
the third of them impales Dudley. 
The name of the family to which these 
achievements belong is not given, nor 
are we able to supply it. 

In the church at Sawtrey was the 
crest printed in the middle of the 
Plate, viz. a monk holding a whip 
formed of many thongs, and thickly 
studded with knots. This is the present 
crest of the Stourtons, and appears 
particularly appropriate to them as 
constant adherents to the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith; but it was originally a 
mere canting device, as they derive it 
by descent from the family of Le 
Moigne or Moyne, i.e. Monk. A re- 
cord quoted at p. 78 shews that the 
Moynes held the manor of Sawtrey of 
the abbat of Ramsey. 

The two large shields at the head of 
the same plate we have extracted 
chiefly as examples of the very true 
and spirited style in which the engrav- 
ings to this volume have been engraved 
by Mr. John Cleghorn. Let us draw 
the reader’s attention to the vigour of 
the cat, the owls, and the otter. Let 
him admire the good taste of the fess 
ragulée in the arms of Payne; does it 
not admirably figure forth the ragged 
staff, or newly trimmed walking-stick, 
from which it was evidently derived ? 

Both these coats were granted by 
Camden himself, and they denote a 
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healthy taste in heraldic design during 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
as different from the crowded coats of 
Henry the Eighth’s time as from those 
of George the Third. To appreciate 
the difference, reference may be made 
to the arms of Paget Marquess of 
Anglesey, and Wriothesley ‘Bark of 
Southampton, on the one hand, and to 
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Of the pedigrees in this Visitation 
we need only say that they include the 
families of Cotton, Luke, St. John, 
Throckmorton, and about sixty more 
of minor historical fame; and that 
they conclude with several tables of 
the highly distinguished house of Wing- 
field, exhibiting its several branches 
in the counties of Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
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those of Earl Nelson and Earl Minto 
on the other. 


Lincolnshire, as well as that of Kim- 
bolton, in the county of Huntingdon. 





THE STOWE CATALOGUE. 
BY HENRY R. FORSTER. 


MR. FORSTER has done a service to art, and deserves the thanks of all 
who cultivate it in its various and interesting branches, by this very careful, 
copious, and well-digested Catalogue, and by the manner in which he has 
enriched it with his curious and learned annotations. We extract the following 
passage from the preface :— 


‘The collection of objects of art and vertu at Stowe is considered to have been one 
of the most magnificent and extensive ever formed in this country. In Majolica or 
Raffaelle ware, and in Dresden and Oriental china, it was peculiarly rich; while of 
wrought silver, including many exquisite specimens of the cinqgue-cenfo age (from the 
designs of Cellini, Fiamingo, and others), it contained a larger proportion than is to 
be found in any private, or perhaps royal, residence in the kingdom. Some notion of 
the estimation in which many of the antique articles in wrought silver were held may 
be inferred from the competition which was excited for the possession of them, and 
the apparently enormous prices which many of the specimens realised. Large, however, 
as these prices appear to have been, such is the extraordinary artistical beauty of many 
of the articles, both in design and execution, that, if they had been disposed uf by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson in London, in the height of the season, they would in all 
probability have produced still more exorbitant sums. True specimens from the designs 
of Cellini and Fiamingo are, indeed, so extremely rare, as to warrant much higher 
prices than they hava ever yet brought in this country. 

‘* The collection of Pictures was, on the whole, of a less important character than 
might have been expected. It included some chefs d’euvres of the old masters ; but 
most of these realised comparatively inadequate prices. Among the portraits were 
some fine specimens of Holbein, Vandyck, Zucchero, Lely, Sir Joshua Reynolds, &c. ; 
but those of high quality as works of art formed a small minority of the whoie. 

‘*The Marbles and Bronzes, although several of them were antique, and some from 
well-known chisels, brought, on the average, nothing approaching to their value.’’ 


After the preface follows an historical account of the family of Buckingham 
and Chandos, and another relating to Stowe. The whole work is admirably 
illustrative of some of the most important and interesting details. 

We shall now proceed to make a selection of those which fetched the largest 
rices, and consequently were of the highest and most important class of art. 
n reading over the list of the purchasers (exclusive of dealers), we find them 
oe. equally divided between the nobility and those who have rapidly realised 

arge fortunes in successful speculations, or in great undertakings in trade. 
Sometimes it is the Marquess of Hertford and Duke of Sutherland, sometimes 
Mr. Peto and Mr. Grissell. A very little portion seems to have fallen to the 
possession of the Law or the Church. We see the names of four or five clergy- 
men at the most, and only one single bishop appears as a subscriber to the 
Catalogue,—so that we may presume there is not much taste or feeling for art 
among those who sit on the bench, considering the magnitude of their revenues 
and the nature of their education. 
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The first day’s sale consisted of a portion of ornamental China and the Majolica 
(or what is improper'y called Raffaelle) ware. Of the former portion the two 
articles which fetched the highest price were Nos. 29 and 43. The first consisted 
of five Chinese jars, which brought 59/. and was bought by Mr. Darby, of Cole- 
brook Dale. The second was a pair of vases of the old Chelsea manufacture, 
bought by Mr. Morgan, of Hanway Street, for 23/. 10s. This manufacture was an 
imitation of, and in some degree an improvement on, the Dresden. The painting 
was bolder and more picturesque, but the porcelain was inferior. It lasted about a 
century. 

The value of Majolica or Raffaelle ware depends much on its date as well as condition. 
No. 77, which is described as being in the earliest style, sold for 10/. 10s. There is a 
learned dissertation on the history of this ware in Italian, which ought to have been 
translated into English long ago. 


No. £ 38. a. 
101 Three Dresden vases, fetched . . 38 0 0 
These had subjects from Watteau, and were very handsome. 

227 An ebony cabinet, with ormoulu ornaments, &c. fetched . . 93 9 0 
240 A tazza, of Limoges enamel, &c. ° ° ‘ . 3110 0 
256 A small table of marqueterie sold for 59 0 0 

274 A jewel, designed for a benitoire, of the period of Cellini, formed 
of a single almandine, with diamonds and turquoise, &c. 106 1 0O 

288 ™ — — with latenar crosses. Mr. Eeckford’s symbol , 

69 5 0 

293 A cane of solid ivory chairs, presented by Warren Hastings to 
Queen Charlotte 44 2 0 
294-5 A toilet table of silver and a toilet glass of the same, presented by 64 10 
George Villiers Duke of Buckingham to the Countess of Shrews- 98 1 (0 

bury, at Avington ; bought for Lady Jersey ° . 
344 Two pair of Genoa velvet curtains, from the Doge’s palace ‘ 84 0 0 
367-8 Two cabinets of pietre dure and ormoulu, sold for “ ° ~ " ; 

483 An oviform vase, painted with a battle; a very fine and perfect 
piece of the Raffaelle ware. See the description in Catalogue . 5210 0 

561 A pier table of various — inlaid with landscapes, from the 
Doge’s palace. ‘ ‘ - 15710 0 

567 A malachite table, with mosaics of cupids. ” The mosaics composed 
a necklace worn by Madam Murat . . 73 10 0 
570 A pearl nautilus, on a pedestal of ivory, carved by Fiamingo ° 67 0 0 

The Sevres china was very fine, and sold very high, ez.: 

630 A coffee cup, in Bleu du Roi . a ; . > 35 10 O 
636 A chocolate cup, ditto . : ° ° ° ° 47 5 0 
639 A salver, painted after Watteau . : , . ‘ 85 1 0 
640 An oval salver, ditto ° ‘ ° ° - 10 00 
641 A cistern of Majolica, &c. (very fine) 67 4 0 

682 A grand ormoulu lantern, which cost the Duke of Buckingham 
400/. went to the proprietor of Calverley Hotel, Tonbridge Wells,for 32 12 0 

697 The Marine Venus (antique statue), found in excavating the Baths 
of Agrippa at Rome, bought for the Queen 163 16 0 

702 A copy by Trentanova of Canova’s statue of the Princess Pauline 
Borghese ° 7411 0 
732 A copy of the Mercury of G. di Bologna, the size of the original - lig 0 06 

733 The Laocoon, a bronze by Carbonneaux, the size of the antique 
marble, bought by the Duke of Hamilton - 567 0 0 
751 A bust of Prior by Roubiliac, bought by Sir Robert Peel for - 13610 0 

(This bust had been previously offered to Sir Robert Peel 

for 30/. by a dealer, and refused by him.) 

771 Bust of Lord Chatham, bought by Sir R. Peel ‘ i 28 7 0 
772 Bust of Lord Chesterfield, aet f by Sir R. Peel . Fe 27 6 O 
809 A fine table of pietra dura, one of the best specimens in England ° 47 5 0 

817 A table of malachite ; in the centre is a boar hunt, with a face and 
borders of thyrsi, masks, &c. . ° - 13610 0 

861 A table of marqueterie, ormoulu, mother-of-pearl, &c. This and 
the preceding bought for the Marquess of Hertford ‘ - 188 0 0 
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No. 

982 A pair of candelabra, Sevres, Bleu du Roi P ‘ 
1021 An armoire of tortoiseshell, buhl, and ormoulu. . 
1059 A Sevres ewer and basin, &c. ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
1061 Ditto ditto ° 


1083 A pair of Oriental jars, 52 inches hig h . 

1111 State bedstead, made for the Prince a Princess. of Wales when 
they visited Stowe in 1737, &c. 

1130 A Persian carpet, the largest ever imported. This is the carpet 
which the Queen is reported, when she first saw it at Stowe, to 
have said, ‘It was offered to me, but I could not afford to buy 
it.” The Duke gave 2007. 

1146 A cabinet of marqueterie, German, in different coloured woods. 
(The most superb in this house) : . ° 

1147 A marqueterie table ° ° ° 

1152 A pair of candelabra, Sevres, Bleu du Roi. i 

1240 A white marble vase, with figures 

1283 An Etruscan vase, said to have cost 100 guineas at Athens, 24 
inches high, brought from Greece by Lord Nugent. ° 


1403-4 Two armoires, 10 feet by 5 feet 4 inches 2 . 


(These two armoires, on the authority of the Right Hon. 
T. Greville, once contained the whole of the Stowe library. 
Mr. Greville used to describe, among the reminiscences of 
his boyhood, the pleasure with which he ransacked their 
contents.) 
1496 A pier table of porphyry, 5 feet 2 inches by 2 feet 9 inches 
This solid slab of porphyry is one of the largest known.) 
1503 Two candelabra, formed of branches of lilies, with a group of 
boys, &c. fetched ° ° 
283 Equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington . 
(Designed by Cotterell, executed by Garrard.) 


323 Napoleon’s supper tray, and eight plates . . ° 
420 An oval cistern of silver, of the time of Queen Anne : 
442 A superb candelabrum, of silver gilt, with figures . : ° 


445,446,447 Three sets of ice-pails, modelled from the dematiatt vase at 
Stowe, etched by Piranesi, &c. . 


456 and 457 Two sideboard vases, &c. cover surmounted by a _ of 
acavalier,&c. . - : “ 
596 An ewer and dish, embossed with figures : 

(The sale of this article was remarkable, : as it went at the 
unprecedented price of 57s. per ounce. It is of Italian 
manufacture, and of Viani’s style.) 

634 The magnificent testimonial piece given to the Duke of Buckingham 
by the agriculturists and tenants of the county was withdrawn. 
It weighed 2,206 oz. 5 dwts. and was purchased for 772/. 3s. 6d. 
on behalf of the subscribers. 

644 A tankard, carved in ivory, with the triumph of Neptune, &c. 

766 ‘‘ Balfour and Bothwell,” a beautiful centre —_— executed did Mr. 
Garrard . ° ° 

The companion group sold for . 

768 The death of Sir Bevil Grenville, &c. 

(This was one of the finest pieces of plate i in the collection. 
It was repurchased by Sir Edward Kerrison, of Oakley Park, 
Suffolk, for 9787. 18s. 1d.) 

779 and 780 Two beautiful stands for flowers, one antique ‘ 

(Sir I. L. Goldsmid bid for these, it is said, intending to 
present them to the Queen; but they were bought by the 
Marquess of Hertford.) 
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The twenty-first day’s sale commenced the Pictures. ‘‘ The Collection,’ Says the 
Catalogue, ‘‘ contained few or no pictures of what is called high art, that is, of the 
Italian school. The Rembrandts, the Cuyps, the Teniers, and some other works of 


There was 


the Dutch and Flemish schools, were among the best in the collection. 
5 
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also a Salvator Rosa and a Domenichino, which realised under the hammer, the former 
a thousand, and the latter seven hundred guineas. The Portraits were generally of 
considerable interest, and some of them were capital specimens of the several mas- 
ters,’’ &c. 


No. £ sd. 
51 Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, by Holbein, bought by the Duke 

of Sutherland for 50 8 0 
55 Mary Queen of Scots and Lord Darnley (Zucchero), bought by 

Lord Spencer . 63 0 0 


(These pictures are said to have “originally represented a 
Dutch lady and gentleman. They were repainted and chris- 
tened about ten years since.) 
110 Charles I. on horseback, by Thornhill, after Vandyck 53 11 0 
280 The celebrated miniature portrait of Charles II. by Cooper, sent 
by the king in 1651 to Henry Lord Beauchamp, withdrawn from 


sale and privately valued to Mr. Gore Langton at 105 0 0 
289 Henry the Eighth in a rich —_ with hat and sane w "Holbein 9410 0 
290 Queen Mary, by Holbein . - 078 
291 Queen Elizabeth, by Zucchero. ‘ . . ° 60 18 0 
296 Pope, by Richardson ‘ . ° . ° 73:10 0 
318 Sir Richard Leveson, by Vandyck . ° 65 2 0 
338 Countess of Shrewsbury as Minerva, by Lely (Sir Robert Peel) ° 68 5 0 
341 Richard Grenville, Earl Temple, by Sir J. Reynolds - 168 0 0 
342 Marchioness of Buckingham, with her son the late duke, by Sir 

Joshua Reynolds r 18610 0 
344 The Right Hon. G. Grenville, by Sir J. Reynolds ‘ . - 168 0 0 
347 Earl Nugent, by Gainsborough 106 1 0 
352 Marquess of Buckingham, his son Richard Earl Temple, and Mar- 

chioness, by Sir J. Reynolds. . ° - 210 0 0 
370 Nell Gwynne, by Lely ‘ ° - 10 0 0 
371 Marquess of Granby, by Sir J. Reynolds ° . ° - 210 0 0 
372 Marquis de Vieuville, by Vandyck ¥ : : - 22010 0 
380 Minchenden House, Southgate, by Wilson . ° - 20414 0 
382* Wreckers off Calais, by Stanfield . ° . . 43010 0 
403 Head of Christ, by Carlo Dolce . ° . ° -. 168 0 0 
404 Head of the Virgin, by Carlo Dolce ° . . - 18315 0 
405 Diane de Poictiers (probably by Primatticcio) lll 6 0 

(Described as one of the most remarkable i in the Collection. me 

410 A Negro with bow and arrows, by Rembrandt . ° 263 11 0 
432 Sybilla Persica, by Domenichino . ° . - 72410 0 
435 Burgomaster, by Rembrandt : - 85010 0 
436 Finding of Moses, by S. Rosa, bought by Lord Ward ‘ - 1050 0 0 
437 Philip baptizing the Eunuch, by Cuyp - 1543 10 0 
438 The unmerciful Servant, by Rembrandt, bought al the Marquess o of 

Hertford ° 2300 0 0 


We must now conclude our account with a mention of the famous Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare, which was bought by the Earl of Ellesmere for 
£375 15s. The account of it, as given in the Catalogue, is as follows :— 


“This renowned portrait is presumed to be the work of Burbage, the first actor of 
Richard the Third, who is known to have handled the pencil. It then became the 
property of J oseph Taylor, the poet’s Hamlet, who, dying about the year 1653, left it 
by will to Sir William Davenant. At the death of Sir William, in 1663, it was bought 
by Betterton, the actor, and when he died Mr. Robert Keck, of the Inner Temple, 
gave Mrs. Barry, the actress, 40 guineas for it. From Mr. Keck it passed to Mr. 
Nicoll, of Minchenden House, Southgate, whose only daughter and heiress, Margaret, 
married James Marquess of Carnarvon, afterwards Duke of Chandos, from whom it 
descended in right of his wife, Anna-Eliza, the late Duchess, to the present Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos.’’ 


The Editor has judiciously appended the opinions of different critics as to the 
genuineness of this celebrated portrait. Mr. Peter Cunningham thinks it valu- 
able, but doubts its authenticity, and considers it to be a picture painted in the 
time of the Restoration. Mr. Payne Collier considers that its resemblance to 

Gent. Mac. Vor, XXXI. x 
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the Droeshout engraving is apparent, and that it was painted ty Burbage, who 
died in 1618-19. Both these gentlemen agree in saying, “‘ That the picture 
belonged to Sir William Davenant, to Betterton, and to Mrs. Barry, the actress. 
This is beyond a doubt.” It is also said that the head of Shakspere, prefixed 
to Rowe's edition of Shakspere, was made from this very portrait. Last comes 
Mr. Horace Rodd, a gentleman well versed in portraits. He says, “That 
neither the print of Rectkeek or the Chandos portrait, bear any striking 
resemblance to the bust on Shakspere’s monument at Stratford ;” and in this 
opinion we agree. Secondly, he gets rid of the authority of the verses signed 
B. J. in the first Folio by saying, they may not be by Ben Jonson ; or, if they 
were, he may not have been a judge of art. Or, lastly, that the lines may be 
considered as a joke, a palpable joke. Mr. Horace Rodd then enters into a 
critical analysis of Mr. Boaden’s arguments against this picture ; and he sums 
up the argument in these words :— 


‘*T have no hesitation in saying, that the Chandos portrait is by the hand of ‘ Old 
Cornelius Jasper,’ as Oldys has it. From thetime I first saw it, [expressed my opinion 
that it was by the hand of that master. I see no reason to alter that opi- 
nion, as I have not seen the portraits by Burbage of himself and others. If, how- 
ever, I should find the manner of painting the same as the Chandos head, then I 
shall set it down, as Oldys has done, to be ‘ by old Cornelius Jansen, or by Burbage 
the player,’ but not till then. Presuming its pedigree correct, and it is true what 
Mr. Boaden says, ‘ There is abundant proof existing that some one painted the picture 
in his lifetime, and it has always been considered a true resemblance, as it bears marks 
of haying been taken from life, by an artist who painted in this country as early as 

600. It may therefore fairly be said to be the portrait for which Shakspere sat. 

affirm the portrait to be by an excellent artist of his time.’’ Lastly, having gone to 

ulwich to see the head of Burbage, painted by himself, Mr. H. Rodd pronounces 
‘the Chandos head not to be by Burbage.’ 


For ourselves, we are not at present disposed to mix in the controversy, 
believing that the same doubt and dispute which has hitherto surrounded it 
will not be silenced by the new arguments now advanced on either side. The 
history of the portrait does not pretend to bring anything like absolute proof 
with it; and the resemblance to the bust, which we think is an indispensable 
quality in all portraits advancing a claim to be authentic, is such as will admit 
a great variety of judgment. Some weight must undoubtedly be attached to 
its history ; but, after that is allowed, a wide debatable ground will still exist. 





Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. of Norfolk, youngest son of King Ed- 


I BEG to submit a few remarks 
upon the crest of Howard, as now 
borne by the different members of that 
family. Without adverting to the more 
ancient crest of the family, anterior to 
their great alliance with the Mowbrays, 
I ae denen that the Duke of Nor- 
folk and the Earl of Suffolk bear the 
crest, granted in consequence of that 
alliance, correctly, viz.: Ona chapeau 
gules, doubled ermine, a lion statant 

ardant or, ducally gorged argent. 

he Earls of Carlisle and Effingham, on 
the contrary, bear the lion ducally 
crowned, and gorged with a label of 
three points argent, this being the 
crest of Thomas of Brotherton, Earl 


ward III. 

The first Duke of Norfolk of the 
Howard line, usually known as the 
“ Jockey,” bore on his seal the single 
coat and crest of his ancestor, Thomas 
of Brotherton, of whom he was a coheir. 
His son, the second duke, as appears 
from his garter plate, bore for his arms, 
quarterly, Howard, Brotherton, War- 
ren, and Mowbray, and for his crest the 
same as that used by his father. On 
the Parliamentary Roll of the 32 Hen. 
VIII. these coats are marshalled differ- 
ently, y placing that of Brotherton 
in the first quarter. It will be seen, 


yy reference to the garter plate of 
enry Duke of Norfolk (1685), that 
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he, on the other hand, bore the lion 
ducally gorged, as it is now borne by 
his successor to the dignity. That 
this is the correct bearing seems 
clear from the following grant of 
King Richard the Second, assuming 
that the grant in question applies to the 
Howards as well as to the Mowbrays. 
The latter family, on succeeding to the 
great inheritance of Margaret Duchess 
of Norfolk, adopted the crest of her 
father, Thomas of Brotherton, as may 
yet be seen on two of their garter 
plates. But in the 17th of Richard 
the Second, that king granted the fol- 
lowing crest by an order, which will 
be found in Rymer, vol. vii. p. 763. 

“ Rex omnibus ad quos, &c. salutem. 
Sciatis quod, cium dilectus et fidelis con- 
sanguineus noster, Thomas, Comes Ma- 
rescallus et Nottynghamiz, habeat justum 
titulum hereditarium ad portandum, pro 
Cresta sua, unum Leopardum de Auro, cum 
uno Labello Albo, qui de jure esset cresta 
filii nostri primogeniti, si quem procreas- 
semus. Nos, ed consideratione, concessi- 
mus pro nobis, et heredibus nostris, eidem 
Thome, et heredibus suis, qudd ipsi, pro 
differentia in ea parte, deferre possint, et 
deferant unum Leopardum, et in loco La- 
belli, unam Coronam de Argento, absque 
impedimento nostri, vel heredum nostro- 
rum supradictorum. In cujus, &c. Teste 
Rege apud Westmonasterium duodecimo 
die Januarii. 

‘* Per breve de privato sigillo.’’ 

From the foregoing grant it is evi- 
dent that all the males of the family 
of Howard, establishing their descent 
from John, the first duke, are only 
entitled to bear one and the same crest, 


and that consequently the Earls of 


Carlisle and Effingham are in error as 
to the manner in which it is now borne 
by them, as being in direct contra- 
diction to the aforesaid grant, whereb 
the leopard, or lion, as now used, wit 
a label, was limited to the Prince of 
Wales ; and the former earl, more es- 
pecially, inasmuch as the garter plate 
of his ancestor Henry Earl of Car- 
lisle, in 1756, has the same crest as 
that of Henry Duke of Norfolk before 
mentioned. 

In conclusion, I may observe, that 
the a garter plates of the Mow- 
brays and Howards exhibit some dis- 
crepancies, thos¢ representing the lion 
as simply statant being, it must be 
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presumed, the work of ignorant en- 
gravers. 

1. John Mowbray, Earl Marshal, 
elected 9 Hen. V., grandson of Mar- 
garet Duchess of Norfolk, and son of 
Thomas Earl of Nottingham, 17 Ric. 
II. The crest of Thomas of Brotherton, 
but without the label. The ancient 
crest of Mowbray is said to have been, 
on a chapeau, a lion between a pair of 
dragon’s wings. 

2. John Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
grandson of the preceding, elected 12 
Edw. IV. The same, but having the 
label. It was probably omitted by 
mistake in the previous instance. 

3. Thomas Howard, second Duke of 
Norfolk of that family, elected 2 Hen. 
VIII. The same as the preceding. 

4. William Howard, Lord Howard 
of Effingham, son of the second Duke, 
elected 1 Philip & Mary. The lion is 
here given statant instead of statant- 
guardant. 

5. Charles Howard, Earl of Not- 
tingham, son of the preceding, elected 
17 Eliz. The same as 3. 

6. Thomas Howard, first Earl of 
Suffolk, elected 39 Eliz. The lion is 
statant, and the Scotch augmentation 
is omitted in the arms. 

7. Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
ampton, son of the poet, elected 2 
Jac. I. The same as the last,—the 
Scotch augmentation omitted. 

8. Thomas Howard, Viscount Bin- 
don, elected 4 Jac. I. The same as 5, 
but the Scotch augmentation omitted. 

9. Thomas Howard, Earl of Arun- 
del, elected 1611. For crest, the badge 
of Arundel, viz. the white horse 
courant. The Scotch augmentation 
omitted. 

10. Thomas Howard, Earl of Berk- 
shire, elected 1625. The same crest 
as 8. Scotch augmentation omitted. 

11. Theophilus Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk, elected 1628. The same as 
the last,—Scotch augmentation in- 
serted. 

12. Henry Howard, Duke of Nor- 
folk, elected 1685. The crest as altered 
according to the grant of Richard the 
Second. 

13. Henry Howard, Earl of Carlisle, 
elected 1756. The sate, but charged 
with a mullet for difference. 

Yours, &c. Brancue Crorx. 
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AN account of Aspley may be seen 
in your Magazine for Jan. 1845. 

n Bletchley Church,* the only new 
thing of interest is a barrel organ, of de- 
cent though not imposing appearance. 
The fine works of Browne Willis, 
which cost 1500/. in the aggregate, are 
still rich, though faded. ‘The chancel 
ceiling, with the twelve Apostles and 
the glory at the end, will yield to none 
of its immediate class in England; the 
chancel, altar, and gallery screens, Ionic 
and Corinthian, and pewing of excellent 
wainscot, may see centuries yet: the 
careful marbled painting of the pillars 
and arches is in surprising preserva- 
tion. Of the pulpit and chancel hang- 
ings the velvet is decidedly changed, 
but the gold fringe is as fresh as 
yesterday ; thus showing that the ma- 
nufacture then was much better than 
now. Browne Willis re-cast, and pro- 
bably added to, the number of the 
bells, which amount to eight, with a 
tenor of 20 cwt. of pretty good tone; 
but the “chimes,” which play every 
third hour, a rare concomitant of a 
country village, are amongst the best 
in England. The tower, which he also 
furnished with good pinnacles, is not 
unlike the handsome one of Crawley, 
near Woburn : the churchyard, rather 
too small, has an avenue of yews, of 
which the writer never saw another 
instance; the large old parsonage has 
been handsomely rebuilt of late years. 

It appears, by the local papers, that 
an annual dinner is held, in memory 
of Browne Willis, at Fenny Stratford. 

Fenny Stratford, in this parish, and 
that of Simpson, is one of the smallest 
market towns in England, population 
about 1000. The market, or some sha- 
dow of one, and fairs, remain. Here, also, 
railway travelling has made a sad dif- 
ference, but all the houses of entertain- 
ment remain, though with diminished 
receipts, and it bears its reverses “ like 
a gentleman.” Canal traffic still exists, 
and may be improving. The antiquary 
and picturesque tourist should view a 
magnificent stack of chimneys on an 
old house in the cross street leading to 
Bletchley, exactly “as large as a 





* Engraved in Gent. Mag. for April, 
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church tower,” and resembling one in 
the prospect of the place. Last summer 
the Chapel was slightly damaged by 
lightning, which injury is now repair- 
ing; its neat brick walls and tower 
with stone mullions, &c. are good spe- 
cimens of taste 130 years ago. Every- 
thing which Browne Willis did, whose 
remains are interred here, was mu- 
nificent ; the wainscoting, altar-piece, 
and gallery, are even finer than at 
Bletchley : the ceiling is painted with 
the arms of benefactors, panneled, with 
gilt borders. The beautiful little east 
window, which, it strikes the writer, 
might be by Oliver, like that at North- 
hill, Beds. might laugh at the over- 
loaded f tawdriness lately introduced at 
Westminster Abbey. The bellsare only 
two, but excellent; and the “tenor” 
has the boldness to ring the “ curfew” 
in this little place, at eight every even- 
ing. 

‘In a‘notice of Browne Willis, given 
in Chambers’s Journal a few years 
back, it was said that, although by his 
large expenses he had reduced hisestate 
from two thousand pounds per annum 
to one, he was too high-minded to raise 
the rents of his tenants.—The writer 
has heard it said, that “ he was a mere 
antiquary,—had no feeling of religion,” 
&e.—but his epitaph here, written by 
himself, looks much otherwise. “O 


‘Christe, soter et judex, huic, pecca- 


torum primo, misericors et propitius 
esto !” 

On the north wall is a table of col- 
lections madein neighbouring churches 
in both counties towards the erection. 
Woburn was about 4/. 10s. This chapel 
was handsomely enlarged for 600/. or 
700/. twenty-five years back. 

Simpson Church, one mile north of 
Fenny Stratford, as Bletchley is south- 
west, is of singular ichnography. It 
has a wide nave aisle, and a very 
slender tower, barely half its width, 
but rather lofty in the centre; a small 
chancel, andtwosmalltransepts. There 
is a similar disposition, but with a full- 
width tower, at Stoke Hammond; also 
at Sundon, (Beds.) At the west end has 





+ Had the marigold window only 
been filled, or one row at least of niches 
(perhaps never intended to be glazed) 
spared the bright masses of red, buff, and 
purple—the maxim ne guid nimis would 
not have been so very much violated. 
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been a good window, and there are two 
pretty good ones on the south side ; but 
the interior, which has no gallery, is 
plain to absolute meanness, and would 
be much benefited by any little li- 
berality in neat ornament. 

This village has some poor cottages. 
It is pre-eminently “ fenny,” as the low 
strands, and rows of oeglane with dis- 
coloured stems, clearly indicate. A 
bridge is now very properly erected 
over the dangerous “ford,” which 
horses sometimes refused, and where 
Mr. Sibthorpe, a respectable farmer, 
occupying the whole of the small 
parish of Walton, was drowned twenty- 
five years ago. The “old river,” run- 
ning through here to Leighton, I am 
informed, loses itself in the ground, 
at the “downfall” as it is termed, 
near the Dunstable Hills. At Fenny 
Stratford, before the entrance, is a 
good, lofty, brick bridge of three arches, 
one of which is scarcely filled in ge- 
neral, and the visitor wonders of the 
others, as we read of the Manzanares 
bridge * at Madrid, “how the plague 
they got there!” But he might have 
seen, in October last, the three filled, 
and the waters rising six feet above their 
level, over a neighbouring meadow. 
They “soon rise and soon sink,” in this 
quarter. 

Newton Longueville, also 1 believe 
termed “ Newtonin the Clay,” two miles 
west by north of Bletchley, by a dreary 
road passing the works of the intended 
Oxford Railway, has a singular old 
church, the interior of which is little 
known, as being Norman beyond ques- 
tion. The upper moulding of the arches 
has been curved so as to resemble 
pointed; but the arches are round, with 
zigzag mouldings, and the columns, or 
some of them, are circular, and have 
their capitals supported by corbels, at 
(what may be termed for this oc- 
casion) the corners of the columns; a 
variety seen at St. Anne’s, Lewes, 
Sussex; but, perhaps, in few other 
places. There are only two arches on 
each side of the nave, of which the 
writer has only observed one other in- 
stance, at Seaford, which is mentioned 
in his “Coast of Sussex ;” there is, 
however, a north chancel here, with two 
pointed arches, as at Bletchley. The 





* “Which proudly strides with six 
arches over a stream three feet wide,’’— 
Cumberland’s “ Nicholas Pedrosa.”’ 
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windows are all “perpendicular” and 
neat ; the tower not large or high, but 
containing six fair-toned bells, re-cast 
from five, tenor 13} cwt. The interior is 
decent ; the pulpit cloth of = velvet, 
a pleasing variety, and the King’s Arms 
in an eflicient position in front of the 
gallery. The singing is rather pri- 
mitive, in parts, and not bad, but with- 
out any instruments. 

On the south side of the church- 
yard is a mansion apparently of some 
antiquity. 





The brief notes with which I beg 
to conclude, are recorded from former 
reminiscences of twenty or thirty years 
back. 

Wing, about four miles from Leigh- 
ton Buzzard, has, in a large and fine 
church, one of the largest west win- 
dows in a tower, often to be seen. 
[The writer is informed that it has in 
addition a heavy peal of bells for a 
village ; tenor 30 ewt. or upwards. ] 

The little original church of Linslade, 
which formerly contained about 100 
inhabitants only, has some handsome 
fittings, and stands in a romantic nook, 
with a little cliff, wood, and water. 
[At the “ New Town” by the Leighton 
railway station, containing about 1000 
inhabitants, a new church is building, 
of one aisle; the tower, as often now, 
somewhat foolishly placed on the north 
side. It is of brown stone, with good 
white mullions, &c. and appeared to the 
writer likely to turn out picturesque. ] 

Soulbury, a good church of three 
aisles, but with little remarkable. With 
the former, this belongs to branches of 
the Lovat family (not of the northern 
executed politician). 

Walton, of one aisle, neat, modern- 
ised. Woughton on the Green, re- 
spectable, of three aisles. Great Wool- 
ston, o¥ two. Little Woolston, of one ; 
one of the poorest and smallest in the 
county, with a wooden steeple. 

Milton Keynes, or Lower Milton, in 
rather an aqueous region, rejoicing in 
another esteemed incumbent of nearly 
thirty years, of the name of Jones, 
has a respectable church, with a spa- 
cious nave and chancel, and the tower 
(or some other ancient part of the 
building) on the north side. 

Broughton, one aisle, neat, if not 
handsome. 

Willen, very small, in the patronage 
of Westminster School; the writer was 
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informed, that it has a roof of maho- 
gany, but possibly this was a mistake 
or some fine kind of wainscot. 

Gayhurst, beyond Newport Pagnell, 
commonly pronounced Gee'rst ; the 
little Grecian church adjoining the 
mansion, engraved by Pennant, very 
graceful and elegant. 

Lathbury and Haversham (near Hans- 
lape), two churches of three aisles each, 
very neat, and similar in appearance. 
At the latter the south aisle is pro- 
longed, and forms a chapel, in which is 
a place for the singers. ‘The monument 
here of Lady Clinton, engraved by Ly- 
sons, which is under a cusped ogee 
arch, is one of the most really elegant, 
though not diffusely adorned, of its 
class in England. 

Sherrington, near Newport, has three 
aisles, with a tower in the centre, as at 
Great Brickhill. 

Chicheley, ditto, is built on the 
plan of St. Peter's, Bedford ; anaveand 
chancel, with a large tower in the centre, 
without other boryre 2 An old tale, 
told elsewhere (as at Hasborn Crawley 
in Beds) of a cap-full of silver crowns 
being thrown into a bell whilst the 
process of casting was going on, is said 
to have been actually verified here in 
the case of a Squire Chester, at the 
mansion just by, who rendered this 
handsome service to the tenor of six: 
and is further reported to have had a 
silken rope made for himself to ring 
with,—(a better thing, at all events, 
than the silken halter of Earl Ferrers, 
and conducing to a healthy exercise, 
as those who have rung a bell can 
testify.) 

The writer is told by a west country- 
man that there is a similar case at 
Plympton, Devon, of no great weight, 
but beautiful tone, the tenor bearing 
this inscription, commemorative of some 
lady, who treasured up silver for this 


purpose, about, as he believes, the 
reign of William III. :— 


‘‘ The reason why I ring so loud, 
It is my Lady Catherine Stroud.”’ 


Lastly, here, North Crawley, about 
four miles south-east of Newport, has 
a spacious and fine church, of statel 
ee the clerestory, which is 
lofty, is particularly fine; the columns 
of the arches, however, five on each 
side, being different, rather detract from 
the effect. It was well repaired, at 6007. 
expense, by the ye re twenty- 
five years ago. Its chancel, also, is 
large, and has a curious and lofty 
screen, with heads painted on it, at the 
entrance. The tower is lofty and 
elegant, with double belfry windows 
and a leaded spire, and has a com- 
manding aspect, being also situated on 

round above the surrounding levels. 
t contains five sweet-toned bells, tenor 
about sixteen cwt. 

The chancel, dedicated with the 
church, and a salubrious well in the 
churchyard, to St. Firmin, was rebuilt 
in the fifteenth century by a priest 
named Peter, and bears the following 
inscription,— 

Petrus cancellum tibi dat, Firmine, novellum. 
Ut, quum lauderis, Deo, Petri, memoreris. 

Thus Englished (for the first time), 

Peter, O Firmin, gives thee free 
A chancel new and trim, 

So, when thou’rt praised, thou’lt mindful be 
To pray to God for him. 


Yours, &c. J. D. Parry. 





Note.—Three typographical errors oc- 
curred in the last No. : viz.— Under Little 
Brickhill, the commencement of the second 
paragraph should read, ‘‘ The market was 
then in existence, as a fair (or the ghost 
of one) is now.’’—Wavendon church has 
five bells.—P. 43. col. 1, line 11, for 
‘same size,’’ read “some considerable 
size. 





PIOZZIANA.—No. II. 
(Continued from p. 45.) 


“LOCKE tells us that springs make 
little vivulets, and those united form 
brooks, which, coming forward in 
streams, compose great rivers that run 
into the sea. Dr. Johnson, whose ideas 
of anything not particularly large were 
ever mingled with contempt, asked of 
one of our sharp currents in North 


Wales, ‘ Has this brook e’er a name?’ 
and received for answer, ‘Why, dear 
sir, this is the river Ustrad!’ ‘Let us,’ 
said he, turning to his friend, ‘jump 
over it directly, and show them how 
an Englishman should treat a Welsh 
river |?” 
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“Mr. Addison has been censured, 
and not unjustly, for giving the two 
first epithets to his angel— 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast, 
because, says the critic, those words 
being strictly synonymous, the poet has 
in this too much celebrated simile 
been guilty of unpardonable tautology ; 
yet are the words peace | misapplied, 
or rather applied unluckily than ill.” 





“* Natives of Wales are justly charged 
with promptitude to sudden resentment, 
while the Portuguese have been ob- 
served coolly to study for a moment 
of future revenge; and I have myself 
heard General Paoli praise a Corsican 
for having professed himself contented 
to die, could he in his last pangs be gra- 
tified with seeing his enemy's agonizing 
grin!—That was the very phrase!” 





“°Tis very strange, meantime, and 
to me very unaccountable, that the 
streets’ cries should resemble each other 
in all great towns; but sure I am that 
spaz-camtn, with a canting drawl at 
the end, sounds at Milan like our 
Sweep! sweep! exactly; and the gargon 
limonadier at Paris makes a pert noise, 
like our orange girls in the pit of 
Covent Garden, that sounds precisel 
similar. I was walking one day with 
my own maid in an Italian capital, 
and turned short on hearing sounds like 
those uttered by a London tinker ; 
the man who followed us cried Casserol, 
casserol d’accomoder, to the tune of his 
own brass kettle, just as ours do; and 
I believe, in a little time, many cities 
will be more famous for the music and 
frequency of the cries than London.” 





“A pretty book I once read when 
newly published, and have never seen 
since. It came out three or four- 
and-thirty years ago, and gained to its 
author the appellation of Deformity 
Hay. He likewise translated some 
epigrams of Martial; but for his Essay 
on Deformity I have inquired in 
vain.” 








* This Essay is republished in Dodsley’s 
Fugitive Pieces, and in Mr. Hay’s Works, 
2 vols. 4to. 1794. He was born 1695, 
died 1755. In this Essay ‘he rallies the 
imperfections of his own person with much 
humour.’’ See his Life in Chalmers’s 
Biog. Dict.—Rev. 
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“That power of pleasing univer- 
sally allowed to the late Lord Chester- 
field, who had nothing in his person 
which at first sight could raise expec- 
tation of delight in his society.” T 


“Our two words, ‘to defy and to 
challenge,’ were not ill exemplified in 
a very different line of life, when a 
flashy fellow known about London by 
the name of Captain Jasper some 
twenty years ago, burst suddenly into 
the Bedford Coffee House, and, snatch- 
ing up a hat belonging to some one in 
the room, cried out, ‘ Whoever owns 
this hat is a rascal, and I challenge him 
to come out and fight.’ A graye 
gentleman, sitting near the fire, re- 
plied, in a firm ‘but smooth tone of 
voice, ‘Whoever does own the hat is 
a blockhead; and I hope we may defy 
you, sir, to find any such fool here.’ 
Captain Jasper walked to the street 
door, and discharged a brace of bul- 
lets into his own head immediately.” 


“ Another set of philosophers held a 
perpetual degeneration of the human 
species; and a well-known writer sup- 
poses Helen, when Troy was besieged 
for her sake, to have been at least 
eight feet high; while the Oriental 
Jews held an opinion that proves her 
much degenerated, when they represent 
Eve, the mother of mankind, so tall, 
as that, when she lay down to repose 
herself in the peninsula of Malacca, 
her heels rested on the island of Cey- 
lon. I remember going to see 
the Marriage of Figaro when I was 
last in Paris, exactly ten years ago, 
when a gentleman near me said, ‘ Eh! 
comme nous sommes degeneré! on 
prend tout ¢a pour l’esprit !’” 





+ This agrees with other descriptions 
of Chesterfield’s person. George the 
Second called him “a dwarf baboon.”’ 
Lord Hervey says, “ Lord Chesterfield’s 
person was as disagreeable as it was pos- 
sible for a human being to be, without 
being deformed. He was very short, dis- 
proportioned, thick and clumsily made, 
had a broad, rough forehead, ugly face, 
with black teeth, and a head big enough 
for a Polyphemus.’’ Ben Ashurst called 
him a stunted giant. There was great 
need of such a person worshipping the 
graces, if he wanted to succeed in society ; 
but certainly the portrait is startling, and 
comes on us by surprise.—Rev. 
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“ A strange thing done many years 
ago by Grimaldi, a famous grotesque 
dancer, eminent for powers of this 
kind (harlequining), at the Mews- 
gate in London, when, having made a 
mock quarrel, and stripped himself, as 
if intending to fight, previously col- 
lecting a small circle to see the battle, 
he suddenly sprung over his antago- 
nist’s and spectators’ heads, and tum- 
bling round in the air, lighted on his 
legs and run away—leaving the people 
to gape. When the well-known Spa- 
nish Buffo de Spagna, a Spanish buf- 
foon, was asked what person he thought 
to be the first tumbler in the world, he 
archly replied, ‘ Marry, sirs, I am of 
opinion that it was Lucifer; for he 
tumbled first, and tumbled furthest too, 
and yet hurt himself so little with the 
fall, that he is too nimble for many of 
us to escape him yet.’” 





* Dubious—Much used in conver- 
sation till about twenty or thirty years 
go, when a popular, though paltry, 
drama, by putting it, ill-pronounced, in 
a clown’s mouth, rendered it ridicu- 
lous, and people grew afraid of utter- 
ing the word, lest ludicrous ideas should 
be suddenly excited, and turn as well 
the laugh against him who spoke by 
forcing the image of their favourite 
buffoon on the company. Slight causes 
will operate on the mere taste of plea- 
sure ; a we may not unreasonably 
pity the author who is pommelled 
down thus with a farthing candle, as 
I have heard Dr. Goldsmith say he once 
saw aman, eminent in strength, treated 
at an alehouse from anger. The manner 
of playing the trick I have forgotten ; 
but the strong fellow was made to sub- 
mit, though his antagonist had no other 
weapon,—and therein consisted the 
joke.” 


“ Dull—Mr. Pope has greatly en- 
larged the signification of this word, 
and taught us to call every thing dull 
that was not indubitably and pointedly 
witty. This is too much, surely ; and, 
indeed, one finds it -eceived so only 
in the Dunciad and the Essay on Cri- 
ticism. . . There is, however, a kind 
of talk that is merely heavy: such con- 
versation has been lately called a bore, 


from the idea it gave some old sports- 
man originally, I believe, of a horse that 
6 
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hangs upon his rider’s hand with a 
weight of stupid impulse, as if he would 
bore the very ground through with his 
hoof.” 





“To bear—endure.—Those seamen 
who came across the Atlantic with 
brave Captain Inglefield in an open 
boat, were the weakest twelve of his 
crew,—the strong ones died of hunger ; 
and it may be remembered that a 
woman came alive out of the black- 
hole at Calcutta, where so many men 
perished.” 





“ For.—This substantive is, I think, 
peculiarly energetic, and wy A ap- 
plied in Otway’s finest drama. No one 
who remembers Barry can forget the 
general shudder when he said,— 

I’ve heard how desperate mortals like myself 


Have wander’d out at this dread time of night 
To meet the Foe of mankind in his walk.”’ 





“My sight grows weak, or my eye 
fails me, is synonymous in common 
conversation; and Dr. Beattie says, 
most wisely, that many a philosophical 
dispute has grown out of the usage of 
these two substantives, which some- 
times may, and sometimes ought not 
to be used for each other. See the 
Essay on Truth, 11, 2..—“J see a 
strange sight.” 


“ Allegory—seems to possess herself 
of an exclusive mode of treating truth 
by perception of qualities good or bad, 
‘ Giving to airy nothing a local habi- 
tation anda name.’ The best our Eng- 
lish language can afford are dispersed 
up and down in periodical papers,— 
Spectator, Adventurer, Rambler. The 

isions of Mirza and the Mount of 
Miseries are incomparable pe of 
writing in the first named. The story 
of Amurath in the second. Wit and 
Learning, Rest and Labour, are the ad- 
mirable allegories of Johnson, who said 
the last of these, Rest and Labour, was 
his favourite composition among all that 
the Rambler contains. Moore’s Female 
Seducers too is exquisitely pretty; but 
Theard lately it was not Moore’s work, 
but written by Broome, who furnished 
so many good verses and notes in the 
translation of Homer’s Odyssey.” 

(To be continned.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys, F.R.S., Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty in the reigns of Charles II. 
and James II.; with a Life, and 
Notes, by Richard Lord Braybrooke. 
The Third Edition, considerably en- 
larged. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 


UNDER ordinary circumstances 
we should scarcely have thought it 
worth our while to notice the publica- 
tion of a new edition of a book in every 
way so well known as Pepys’s Diary. 1t 
was first published in two lordly quartos 
—according to the fashion of the day 
—in 1825. In 1828 it was re-issued 
in five full-sized octavos. After the 
lapse of twenty years, this third edition 
makes its appearance, still further re- 
duced in size, and disfigured by worn- 
out impressions of some of the plates 
which ornamented the two former 
editions, but enlarged by printing for 
the first time a great variety of pas- 
sages which were omitted in both the 
former editions. It was stated by the 
editor on the publication of the previ- 
ous editions, that “as Mr. Pepys was 
in the habit of recording the most 
trifling occurrences of his life, it be- 
came absolutely necessary to curtail 
the MS. materially, and in many in- 
stances to condense the matter; but 
the greatest care has been taken to 
preserve the original meaning.” This 
avowal very much displeased the critics. 
On all hands Lord Braybrooke was 
condemned for not having given the 
whole Diary ; and Sir Walter Scott, 
in an article in the Quarterly, not only 

ave expression to the general feeling 
in his accustomed bland and courteous 
manner, but laid down certain general 
rules applicable to all such cases, which 
we will venture to quote for the benefit 
of all present and future editors. 

“ But when will antiquarian eyes be 
entirely satisfied with seeing ? The idea 
of a work being imperfect, from what- 
ever cause, the restless suspicion that 
something has been kept back, which 
would have rendered the whole more 
piquant, though perhaps less instruc- 
tive, will always, in spite of us, haunt 

Gent. Mac. Von. XXXL. 


the curious indagator after the minute 
curiosities of literature,— 
That cruel something unpossess’d 
Corrodes and leavens all the rest. 


But we will push these observations 
no farther at present than just to ob- 
serve, that, chen contemporary docu- 
ments are published for the use of the 
antiquary or historian, we think the 
editor will, generally speaking, best 
attain his — by giving a literal 
transcript of the papers in his hands; 
whatever falls short of this diminishes, 
to a certain degree, our confidence in 
the genuine character of the materials— 
it is giving us not the actual speech of 
the orator, but the substance of what 
was spoken. When there exists no 
moral reason for suppression of parti- 
cular passages, we are not fond of 
abridgments or castrations—especially 
in cases like the present, where, after 
all, the matter communicated is not 
always so interesting as the peculiar 
mode in which it is told. Nay, even 
when decency or delicacy may appear 
on the one hand to demand omissions, 
it comes to be on the other a matter 
of very serious consideration in how 
far such demands can be complied 
with without actual injustice to the 
characters handied by the author, the 
self-supplied key to whose own cha- 
racter and dispositions is thus muti- 
lated and injured.” (Scott’s Prose 
Works, xx. 105.) 

So far as these remarks do not ex- 
tend to the vindication of the publica- 
tion of any thing which is offensive 
upon the score of indecency, we en- 
tirely concur in them. We can con- 
ceive it possible that high and import- 
ant interests may, in extreme cases, 
render it necessary to publish matter 
which, generally speaking, is offensive 
to public taste (for instance, the com- 
perta on the visitation of the monas- 
teriesina history of their suppression, or 
the indictment against Anna Boleyne 
in a vindication of her innocency) ; but, 
as a general rule, we should reject, 
without hesitation, occasional tainted 
passages in a work intended for gene- 
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ral circulation, and would refuse to 
publish any work in which such pas- 
sages occurred otherwise than excep- 
tionally. Mere prudish sensibility 
ought, of course, to be discouraged by 
every person of manly taste and feel- 
ing, but impure passages are worthless 
as well as injurious. They address 
themselves to the mere animal portion 
of our nature, stimulate depraved ima- 
ginations, tend to lower the standard 
of public morals, and, generally speak- 
ing, relate to those things which “it 
is a shame even to speak of.” 

Lord Braybrooke has in this edition 
yielded to the general opinion against 
the mutilation of his MS. “ He de- 
termined,” he says, “to insert in its 
proper place every passage that had 
been omitted, with the exception only 
of such entries as were devoid of the 
slightest interest, and many others of 
so indelicate a character, that no one 
with a well-regulated mind will regret 
their loss; nor could they have been 
tolerated even in the licentious days 
to which they relate.” But Lord Bray- 
brooke seems to fear that those who 
have raised the outcry will be disap- 
pointed at the result, and warns them 
that they must not expect that the 
passages now printed for the first time 
will be found to be “of the same his- 
torical value as the portions originally 
published.” With all deference to Lord 
Braybrooke, we think he is mistaken. 
If it be necessary, in order to constitute 
“historical value,” that the passages 
alluded to should relate to kings or 
other public characters, Lord Bray- 
brooke may be partly right; but we 
entertain a different notion of history. 
Everything which exhibits the man- 
ners and condition of a people,—which 
lets us into a knowledge of how they 
lived, and ate and drank, and spent 
their time,—which tells us what books 
they read, what sermons they heard, 
what plays they saw, what pictures 
they admired, what changes came over 
their opinions, customs, fashions, or 
amusements,—is history ; aye, and far 
more important and instructive history 
than the minutest narrative of the ac- 
tions of royal or noble persons in which 
historical writers ever indulged. Ac- 
cording to this view, the historical value 
of Pepys’s Diary is infinitely increased 
in the present edition, for a majority 
of the new passages relate to incidents 
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in domestic life. And we are not sure 
that, even upon the other view of what 
constitutes “historical value,” the book 
is not greatly improved, for many of 
the new passages relate to persons of 
celebrity, and many of the passages of 
that kind which were before published 
are now to be read for the first time 
without the strange omissions of words 
and short sentences which occur con- 
tinually throughout the former editions 
—omissions, the reason of which is 
very difficult to be understood. We 
will give a few random examples of 
the kind of passages omitted, and in 
doing so shall be able to make our 
readers pretty well acquainted with 
the new portions of the book. 

At the commencement of the Diary 
there are few omissions. The follow- 
ing is one of the earliest :— 


‘© At Westminster Hall, where Mrs. 
Lane and the rest of the maids had their 
white scarfs, all having been at the burial 
of a young bookseller in the hall.”’ (i. 13.) 


A curious memorial of the mourning, 
or funeral costume, of the time. The 
stalls which booksellers and other 
tradesmen were allowed to keep in 
Westminster Hall remained to a com- 
paratively recent period, and are often 
alluded to by writers of the last cen- 
tury. 

In the following page this account 
of a wild frolic was omitted : 


‘©T took my wife to Mr. Pierce’s (after- 
wards surgeon to the Duke of York) she 
in her way being exceedingly troubled with 
a pair of new pattens, and I vexed to go 
so slow, it being late. We found Mrs. 
Carrick very fine, and one Mr. Lucy, who 
called one another husband and wife, and 
after dinner a great deal of mad stir. 
There was pulling off Mrs. bride’s and 
Mr. bridegroom’s ribbons, and a great 
deal of fooling among them that I and my 
wife did not like. Mr. Lucy and several 
other gentlemen coming in after dinner, 
swearing and singing as if they were mad, 
only he singing very handsomely.’’ 


Pepys, who was at that time so much 
of a puritan as to dislike this frolic of 
a mock marriage, with the ribbon- 
snatching which was then one of the 
customary accompaniments of a bridal 
feast, soon became less scrupulous. 
He was then a clerk in some public 
office, “living lately in the garret.” His 
salary was 50/. per annum, and he 
possessed in savings, as we learn from 
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an omitted passage dated 29th January, 
1659-60, the sum “of 407. and more, 
which,” he continues, “I did not think, 
but am afraid that I have forgot some- 
thing.” (i. 16.) This was his starting 
point, and at the end of almost every 
month he records the gradual increase 
of his means and fortune. That his 
manners were at this time as plebeian 
as his fortune will be inferred by some 
who find him wagering a pot of ale 
with a poor woman in the park upon 
the running of his wife and a female 
relative. (i. 21.) He went as Secre- 
tary to Admiral Sir Edward Montagu, 
afterwards Earl of Sandwich, in the 
fleet which brought over Charles I. 
on his restoration, and this employment 
was at once the foundation of his fu- 
ture fortune, and the occasion of many 
interesting entries in his Diary. But 
the personal portion of many of these 
entries fell under the pruning-knife 
which was used in preparing the first 
edition. For instance, a great part of 
the diarist’s adventures on a little ex- 
cursion to the Hague is now to be read 
for the first time ; his astonishment at 
the meanness of a bespoken supper, 
where “a sallet and two or three bones 
of mutton were provided for a matter 
of ten of us, which was very strange ;” 
his visit to the Grand Salle where the 
States sate in council under the shadow 
of flags taken from their enemies, and 
“things” were exposed for sale “as in 
Westminster Hall ;” his visit to a book- 
seller’s, where, “‘for love of the bind- 
ing,” in which our diarist was a great 
epicure, he bought three books, two 
of them English. On this journey he 
lost his “Copenhagen knife,” the na- 
ture of which perhaps some of our 
correspondents will explain. 

In the same way we are now apprised 
if not for the first time, at any event 
far more fully than before, how, upon 
Pepys’s arrival in London after Charles 
II. had taken possession of the throne 
and palace of his fathers, his connection 
with the Earl of Sandwich raised him 
at once into a person whose good will 
petitioners sought to gain by all kinds 
of bribery. His coup d'essai in this 
kind of business dates from within ten 
days after his arrival in London on 
the return of the fleet, and whilst his 
patron the Earl was only on the look- 
out for a definite appointment for him. 
At this time he records that a person 
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of the name of Murford showed him 
five pieces to get a business done for 
him. Stimulated by the tempting 
glitter of these wonder-working coins, 
he writes—“I am resolved to do it.” 
On the day following, a widow lady, 
more trustful and decorous, gave him 
“wrapt up in silver 5/.” for his good 
offices with his lord, and he very pro- 
perly posted off with her immediately 
to Whitehall, and there gave her the 
introduction which she sought. The 
same day brought him a present of a 
quantity of chocolate from some name- 
less aspirant, and two days afterwards 
the friendly act of post-dating a com- 
mission produced him five pieces in 
gold, and a silver can for his wife. 
This was a clear act of corruption ; but 
his appointments as Clerk of the Acts 
of the Navy Board and one of the 
Clerks of the Privy Seal gave him op- 
portunities of doing acts of kindness 
to official persons, which it was the 
custom to acknowledge with presents, 
sometimes in the shape of money, al- 
though they often dropped in in other 
most convenient forms. ‘These are 
duly chronicled by the minute and 
accurate diarist; one day he receives 
“a little black rattoon, painted and 
gilt,” (i. 134,) which Lord Braybrooke 
thinks to mean probably an Indian 
rattan cane ; then followed a barrel of 
samphire (i. 137), a cup of lignum vite 
(i. 156), a great chine of beef and haif 
a dozen of tongues (i. 165), and these 
were the parents of numbers that can- 
not be told. Not the least curious 

art of the Diary is the evidence which 
it affords of the way in which — 
modesty in these matters wore off in 
the course of three or four years. At 
the end of that time his scruples were 
either entirely forgotten, or were re- 
served for very great occasions. An 
instance of both kinds may not be un- 
acceptable. 


“Thence home,” he writes in July 1664, 
“‘ and Creed [one of his old Roundhead 
friends, and a fellow dependant upon Lord 
Sandwich, to whom Pepys had lately done 
some friendly turns,] with me, and there 
he took occasion to own his obligations 
to me, and did lay down twenty pieces in 
gold upon my shelf in my closet, which I 
did not refuse, but wish and expected 
should have been more. Now I am out 
of expectation, and shall henceforward 
know how to deal with him.”’ (ii. 355.) 
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A few days afterwards he writes— 


*“Comes Nicholas Osborne, Mr. Gau- 
den’s clerk (Mr. Gauden was victualler to 
the Navy), to desire of me what piece of 
plate I would choose to have of 100/. or 
thereabouts bestowed upon me, he having 
order to lay out so much, and out of his 
freedom with me did of himself come to 
make this question. I a great while urged 
my unwillingness to take any, not know- 
ing how I could serve Mr. Gauden, but 
left it wholly to himself. So at noon I 
found brought home, in fine leather cases, 
a pair of the noblest flagons that ever I 
saw all the days of my life. Whether I 
shall keep them or no, I cannot tell ; for 
it is to oblige me to him in the business 
of the Tangier victualling, wherein I doubt 
I shall not; but glad I am to see that I 
shall be sure to get something on one side 
or other, have it which will; so with a 
merry heart I looked upon them and 
locked them up.’’ (ii. 357.) 


Whether Mr., afterwards Sir Dennis, 
Gauden got any benefit by his flagons 
(which were silver gilt) does not di- 
—_— appear, but within a week after 
our Diarist had recorded his doubts 
whether he could in conscience keep 
so noble a present, we find him con- 
tentedly reckoning them among his 
worldly goods, and concluding a con- 
tract for the Tangier victualling in 
which Mr. Gauden had probably an 
indirect interest. The contract was 
given to certain gentlemen who, to 
Pepys’s comfort, agreed to allow him 
out of their profits the pleasant little 
picking of 3007. per annum. Having 
concluded this satisfactory arrange- 
ment, the next entry in his Diary is 
the following,— 


‘¢ 31st (Lord’s day), up and to church, 
where I have not been these many weeks.” 


The flagons figured upon gaudy 
days on Pepys’s sideboard, to the ad- 
miration of his guests and his own great 
exultation, and he shortly afterwards 
eased his conscience with respect to 
them by coming to an understanding 
with Gauden, “ because I was doubt- 
ful,” he writes, “that he meant it as a 
temptation tome.” Gauden, of course, 
satisfied Pepys’s scruples by denying 
any such evil design ; and shortly af- 
terwards he records,— 

‘*Weighed my two silver flagons at 
Stevens’s. They weigh 212 0z. 27 dwt. 
which is about 50/. at 5s. per oz; and 
then they judge the fashion to be worth 
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about 5s. per oz. more; nay, some say 
10s. an ounce the fashion. Sorry to see 
that the fashion is worth so much and the 
silver come to no more.’’ (ii. 390.) 


By such means rather than by the 
savings of his official income did Pepys 
contrive to acquire a handsome for- 
tune in a singularly short space of time, 
and it is evident from his Diary that 
the same course of corruption was 
pursued by every official person who 
had an opportunity of doing so. Plun- 
der, peculation, and bribery prevailed 
in every department of the state, and 
every one made haste to become rich 
whilst a state of things lasted which 
was properly regarded as most preca- 
rious. Pepys over and over again 
registers his alarm lest some mishap 
should bring on another revolution. 

The reader of the Diary in this edi- 
tion will be surprised by occasionally 
stumbling upon amusing and charac- 
teristic domestic incidents very oddly 
told, and very illustrative of the state 
of society, but which were probably 
not thought sufficiently grave and sen- 
sible for the first edition. For ex- 
ample,— 


“* At night good sport, having the girl 
and boy to comb my head.”’ (i. 127.) 

** Major Hart come to me, whom I did 
receive him with wine and anchovies, 
which made me so dry, that I was il) with 
them all night, and was fain to have the 
girl rise and fetch me some drink.’’ 
(i. 131.) 

“This morning observing some things 
to be laid up not as they should be by my 
girl, I took a broom and basted her till 
she cried extremely, which made me vexed ; 
but before I went out I left her appeased.”’ 
(i. 160.) 

‘* About the middle of the night I was 
very ill—I think with eating and drinking 
too much—and so I was forced to call the 
maid, who pleased my wife and I in her 
running up and down so innocently in her 
smock.”’ (i. 167.) 

‘‘Home and to bed, reading myself 
asleep, while the wench sat mending my 
breeches by my bedside.’’ (i. 164.) 

‘*Valentine’s day. Up early and to Sir 
W. Batten, but could not go in till I asked 
whether they that opened the door was a 
man or a woman, and Mingo [a black 
servant] who was there answered a woman, 
which, with his tone, made me laugh; so 
up I went and took Mrs. Martha for my 
Valentine (which I do only for compla- 
cency), and Sir W. Batten he go in the 
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same manner to my wife, and so we were 
very merry.’’ (i. 191.) 

‘*Tn the afternoon my wife and I and 
Mrs. Martha Batten, my Valentine, to 
the Exchange, and there upon a pair of 
embroidered and six pair of plain white 
gloves I luid out 40s. upon her. Then 
we went to a mercer’s at the end of Lom- 
bard Street, and there she bought a suit 
of lute-string for herself; and so home.’’ 
(i. 192.) 

On the same occasion Sir W. Batten 
sent Mrs. Pepys “half a dozen pair of 
gloves and a pair of silk stockings and 
garters, for her Valentine.” 

“Shrove Tuesday. To Mrs. Turner’s, 
where several friends, all strangers to me 
but Mr. Armiger, dined. Very merry, 
aud the best fritters that ever I eat in my 
life. After that looked out a window: 
saw the flinging at cocks.’’ (i. 195.) 


Other items which were excluded 
from the former editions relate to the 
diarist’s excessive admiration of female 
beauty. The intense fervour of his 
far-off adoration of Lady Castlemaine 
was known to the readers of the for- 
mer editions, but a multitude of meaner, 
and to him more accessible, beauties 
are now shewn to have brought his too 
susceptible fancy into a willing thral- 
dom. We cannot give many extracts, 
buf a few will exhibit our meaning 
and the diarist’s danger. The first 
occurs on a visit to Chatham to sell 
old Admiralty stores :— 


“A good dinner, and among other 
strangers that came, there was a Mr. Allen 
and two daughters of his, both very tall, 
and the youngest very handsome, so much 
as I could not forbear to love her exceed- 
ingly, having among other things the best 
hand that ever I saw. . . The sale being 
done . . we went to see the Sovereign .. 
singing all the way, and, among other 
pleasures, I put my Lady [Batten], Mrs. 
Turner, Mrs. Hempson, and the two Mrs. 
Allens into the lanthorn, and I went in 
and kissed them, demanding it as a fee due 
to a principal officer, with all which we 
were exceeding merry, and drunk some 
bottles of wine, and neat’s tongue,’’ &c. 


On the day following,— 


“ We had a fine collation, but I took 
little pleasure in that, for the illness of the 
music, and for the intentness of my mind 
upon Mrs. Rebecca Allen. After we had 
done eating, the ladies went to dance, and 
among the men we had I was forced to 
dance too, and did make an ugly shift. 
Mrs. R. Allen danced very well, and seems 
the best-humoured woman that ever I saw. 
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About 9 o’clock Sir William and my Lady 
went home, and we continued dancing an 
hour or two, and so broke up very plea- 
sant and merry, and so walked home, I 
leading Mrs. Rebecca, who seemed, I 
know not why, in that and other things to 
be desirous of my favours, [naughty Mrs. 
Rebecca!] and would in all things shew 
me respects. Going home she would needs 
have me sing, and I did pretty well, and was 
highly esteemed by them. So to Captain 
Allen’s (where we was last night and heard 
him play on the harpsichon, and I find 
him to be a perfect musician), and there, 
having no mind to leave Mrs. Rebecca, I 
did, what with talk and singing (her father 
and I), Mrs. Turner and I staid there till 
two o’clock in the morning and was most 
exceeding merry ; and I had the opportu- 
nity of kissing Mrs. Rebecca very often.’’ 


Early on the following morning 
Captain Allen and the young ladies 
came to Pepys’s inn and sang a fare- 
well song or two, taking especial plea- 
sure in “Go and be hang’d—that’s 
twice good-bye,” which, we suppose, 
was a merry glee. Pepys had thus an 
opportunity of again pleasing himself 
with Mrs. Rebecca, after which came 
a sorrowful parting, “ and indeed I was 
a little troubled to part with Mrs. Re- 
becca, for which God forgive me.” 

We give the full particulars of this 
incident, not merely as it illustrates 
Pepys’s interesting foible, but also for 
the benefit of the wives of official 
gentlemen. We have no doubt that 
there are Pepyses and Rebecca Allens 
even in these enlightened days, al- 
though probably few gentlemen now 
write down particulars so interesting 
to their wives even under the shelter 
of short-hand. We ought to add, that 
Mrs. Rebecca flits across the Diary 
several times afterwards, but with com- 
parative calmness, Mrs. Pepys being 
at hand. Rebecca appears once as a 
bride’s-maid, and is most ominousl 
shewn into a pew hung with black 
(ii. 12); but the omen, like a dream, 
was to be interpreted by its contrary, 
for she was married soon afterwards, 
and within twelve months Pepys met 
her on the occasion of her being 
churched of her first child. He records 
that he very gallantly “ kissed her, and 
her sister, and mother-in-law.” 

Other similar minor instances occur 
continually :— 


‘* Called upon Doll, our pretty ’Change 
woman, for a pair of gloves trimmed with 
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yellow ribbon to match the petticoat my 
wife bought yesterday, which cost me 20s. ; 
but she is so pretty that, God forgive me! 
I could not think it too much, which isa 
strange slavery that I stand in to \cauty, 
that I value nothing near it.”’ (ii. 373.) 

‘¢Thence to Clerkenwell church, and 
there, as I wished, sat next pew to the 
fair Butler, who, indeed, is a most perfect 
beauty still; and one I do very much ad- 
mire for my choice of her for a beauty, 
having the best lower part of her face that 
ever I saw all the days of my life.” In 
the afternoon, ‘‘ away back to Clerken- 
well church, and so we walked all over the 
fields home, and there my wife was angry 
with me for not coming home, and for 
gadding abroad to look after beauties.’’ 
(ii. 383.) 

Church was Pepys’s especial place 
for the study of female loveliness :— 


“ In the afternoon to the French church, 
where much pleased with the three sisters 
of the parson—very handsome, especially 
in their noses, and sing very prettily.” 

‘¢To Mr. Rawlinson’s church, where I 
heard a good sermon of one that I remem- 
ber was at Paul’s with me—his name 
Maggett: and very great store of fine 
women there is in this church, more than 
I know any where else about us.’’ (ii. 412.) 


It is a pity that Lord Braybrooke 
was not able to tell his readers the 
name of this attractive church. 

Like every body else, Pepys was 
overwhelmed in the strong tide of in- 
temperance and dissoluteness which 
set in with the Restoration, but his 
ambitious soaring, and his fondness for 
money-getting, kept him ultimately 
right. After a good many headaches 
—all duly recorded—he forsook his 
drunken companions, and the carouses 
“pottle deep” which, among certain 
persons, were the only recognised out- 
ward signs of loyalty, and strove to 
regulate his conduct by making vows. 
He pledged himself to abstain either 
wholly or in part from certain particu- 
lar indulgences ; but anticipating the 
strength of temptation and the weak- 
ness of resolution, he agreed with him- 
self that certain self-assessed pecuniary 
mulcts should be paid by him in the 
event of every particular breach of 
any of his vows, and a poor-box was 
bought to receive the fines which he 
pre-determined to pay. One of his 
vows was against drinking, another 
against play-going, and a third against 
kissing—Mrs. Pepys, of course, ex- 
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cepted. The results are curiously 
illustrative of the dangers attendant 
upon the practice of vow-making. The 
fine became, in Pepys’s mind, a sort 
of fee to be paid upon the enjoyment 
of the proscribed indulgence, and often- 
times, in order to calm the stings of con- 
science and yet to save the fine, to ob- 
tain the gratification and yet not pay 
the penalty, the morality of Jesuits and 
special pleaders was avouched on behalf 
of the most transparent subterfuges. 
Pepys ingeniously discovered that 
drinks composed of several wines with 
other ingredients were not “wine.” 
He found out that it was no breach of 
his vow against play-going if he went 
to the theatre upon the invitation of 
other people, and did not pay for his 
own admission. When very hard 
pressed by inclination, he even went 
the length of getting one of his clerks 
to give him an invitation, Pepys him- 
self making the clerk a present of the 
admission money for both. We have 
not noticed any subterfuge in reference 
to kissing, but the following item ex- 
hibits the practical operation of his 
vow under that head :— 


““To my uncle Wright’s, where the 
Wrights all dined, and, among the others, 
pretty Mrs. Margaret, who indeed is a 
very pretty lady ; and though by my vow 
it costs me 12d. a kiss after the first, yet 
I did adventure upon a couple.”’ (ii. 429.) 


The nicety of Pepys’s feeling upon 
conscientious subjects may be judged 
from the following pretty little ex- 
ample, which Lord Braybrooke’s fond- 
ness for his hero excluded from the 
former editions. 


‘*T met Captain Grove, who did give 
me a letter directed to myself from him- 
self. I discerned money to be in it, and 
took it, knowing [it ?] as I found it to be 
the proceed of the place I have got him 
to be,—the taking up of vessels for ‘l'an- 
gier. But I did not open it till I came 
home—not looking into it till all the 
money was out, that I might say I saw no 
money in the paper if ever I should be 
questioned about it. There was a piece 
in gold, and 4/. in silver.’’ (ii. 134.) 


Sir Walter Scott commented upon 
the exquisite limitation of Pepys’s tri- 
bute of sorrow for Mr. Barlow. “I 


could be as sorry,” records Pepys, “as 
is possible for one to be for a stranger, 
by whose death one gets 100/. per 
annum.” But surely the Chattertonian 
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balancing of the passage which now 
stands immediately before it is even a 
more singular exhibition of lugubrious 
naiveté. 

“This day Sir W. Batten, who hath 
been sick four or five days, is now very 
bad, so as the people begin to fear his 
death ; and I at a loss whether it will be 
better for me to have him die, because he 
is a bad man, or live, for fear a worse 
should come.” (ii. 431.) 


Many similar touches were in like 
manner excluded from the former edi- 
tions: for instance, Pepys calls to 
condole with a father on the death of 
his son, who had died in France whilst 
on a tour with some of the sons of the 
Earl of Sandwich. Pepys reflects upon 
the event thus—He was a fine gentle- 
man, “and it is no doubt a great dis- 
comfort to our young gentlemen his 
companions in France,” which last 
words were omitted in the former 
editions. So, when his uncle died, 
Pepys, who was awoke in the morning 
with the news, adds to the record,— 
“ So I rose, sorry in some respect, glad 
in my expectations in another respect,” 
which was in like manner omitted, to- 
gether with a subsequent memorandum 
relating to the same event : 


‘My father and I lay together to-night, 
I greedy to see the will, but did not ask 
to see it till to-morrow.”’ (i. 250.) 


Similar selfish light-heartedness in 
reference to the same subject is exhi- 
bited in many other grotesque pas- 
sages, all new ; one shall suffice : 


‘* Dined at home with the children, and 
were merry. My aunt Fenner is upon 
the point of death.”’ (i. 263.) 


Of the personal items omitted out of 
the former impressions, the following 
will serve as specimens. 

Of Lord Sandwich we are told (i. 
119)— 


** Dined with my lord, whom I find 
plainly to be a sceptic in all things of re- 
ligion, but to be a perfect stoic.”’ 


At i. 141, is the following amusing 
anecdote of Prynnethe political martyr: 


“¢Our gentlemen and Mr. Prin dined 
together. I found Mr. Prin a good, 
honest, plain man, but in his discourse 
not very free or pleasant. Among all the 
tales that passed among us to-day, 
he told us of one Damford, that, being a 
black man, did scald his beard with mince 
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pie, and it came up again all white in that 
place, and continued to his dying day.’’ 


At i. 235, we have a glimpse of a 
celebrated man, and something of a 
geologist it would seem before geology 
had come into being. 


* To the Rhenish wine-house [in Crooked 
Lane], and there Mr. Jonas Moore the 
mathematician to us, and there he did by 
discourse make us fully believe that Eng- 
land and France were once the same con- 
tinent, by very good arguments, and spoke 
very many things, not so much to prove 
the Scripture false, as that the time therein 
is not well computed or understood.’’ 


One of the triumphs of the Restora- 
tion was the burning of a carved head 
of Oliver Cromwell, probably the figure- 
head of a ship at Chatham. This great 
feat was accomplished under the direc- 
tion of Sir J. Minnes and Sir W. 
Batten, “ with so much insulting and 
folly as I never heard of, and had the 
trayned band of Rochester to come to 
the solemnity.” We learn from Pepys, 
upon the authority of Commissioner 
Pett, that this act of heroism was well- 
nigh thrown away, inasmuch as “ the 
head was never made for” Oliver. A 
similar doubt has been expressed in 
reference to the barbarous execution 
done upon Cromwell’s body, which (it 
is well known) was dragged from its 
repose in Westminster Abbey, and 
subjected to a variety of inhuman 
usage. Sorbiere has related that Crom- 
well had in his lifetime transposed 
many of the bodies of the kings, and 
that in that way it has become un- 
certain whether “ the head that is now 
set up upon a post be that of Crom- 
well,” remarks Pepys, “or one of the 
kings.” Lord Braybrooke remarks 
that “the discovery of Charles I.’s 
coffin in 1813 has removed all doubt 
upon the subject,”—but we do not see 
how. It has only proved that, if there 
was any substitution, Charles I. was 
not the substituted king, which was 
never suggested. 

The following was perhaps thought 
a little too irreverent, but it is really 
too good to have been omitted. 

‘“*To the Lords’ House, and stood 
within the house while the bishops and 
lords did stay till the Chancellor’s coming, 
and then we were put out.’’ There the 
former editions stopped ; the present goes 
on thus: ‘‘and they to prayers. There 
comes a bishop; and while he was rigging 
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himself, he bid his man listen at the door 
whereabouts in the prayers they were ; 
but the man told him something, but 
could not tell whereabouts it was in the 
prayers, nor the bishop neither, but laughed 
at the conseit ; so went in: but, God for- 
give me, I did tell it by and by to people, 
and did say the man said that they were 
about somethin; of saving their souls, but 
could not tell whereabouts in the prayers 
that was.’’ (i. 341.) 


On the 2nd October, 1664, occurs 
the following : 


‘*(Lord’s Day). Walked with my boy 
through the city, putting in at several 
churches, among others at Bishopsgate, 
and there saw the picture usually put be- 
fore the King’s book, put up in the 
church, but very ill-painted, though it 
were a pretty piece of work to set up in 
a church.” 


The picture referred to was no doubt 
the frontispiece to the Hikon Basilike, 
in which the King is represented kneel- 
ing on his left knee, treading on a globe 
with his right foot, taking up a crown 
of thorns in his right hand, and looking 
upwards to a crown of glory which 
appears in the heavens. Perhaps some 
of our readers can tell us whether there 
is any memory of this picture in the 
parish, or whether such pictures were 
commonly set up in churches, like those 
to the memory of Queen Elizabeth. 

Pepys adds— 

** T intended to have seen the Quakers, 
who they say do meet every Lord’s Day 
at the Mouth at Bishopsgate, but I could 
see none stirring, nor was it fit to ask the 
place.”’ 


Either the Editor has here mistaken 
his MS. and printed Bishopsgate in- 
stead of Aldersgate, or Pepys mistook 
the meeting-place of the Quakers. 
Their first settled meeting was held 
in part of an ancient mansion, other 
part of which was occupied by the inn 
called the Bull and Mouth. During 
the hot persecution which the Quakers 
underwent under Charles II. their 
meeting at this place was frequently 
dispersed by force, and their lista 
taken off to prison. Finding they still 


continued to assemble, their house was 

shut up by authority. The Quakers 

then assembled in the open street, op- 

site the meeting-house, and there, 

in all weathers, exhibited a living 

example of their doctrine of passive 
7 
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resistance. This was the assembly 
which Pepys designed to see. 

The mention of a possible mistake 
in this place induces us to inquire 
whether the person mentioned at p. 
146, vol. i. in connection with Lilly 
and Ashmole, ought not to be Booker, 
and not Rooker. The passage is as 
follows : 


*¢To Mr. Lilly’s with Mr. Spong, where 
well received, there being a club to-night 
among his friends. Among the rest 
Esquire Ashmole, who I found was a very 
ingenious gentleman. With him we two 
sang afterwards in Mr. Lilly’s study. That 
done we all parted; and I home by coach, 
taking Mr. Rooker with me, who did tell 
me a great many fooleries which may be 
done by nativities, and blaming Mr. Lilly 
for writing to please his friends and to keep 
in with the times (as he did formerly to 
his own dishonour), and not according to 
the rules of art by which he could not err 
as he had done.’’ 


This looks very like old Sidrophel. 
At p. 214 of the same volume is a 
similar mistake of church-stile for 
church-ale: 


‘¢ After dinner we all went to the church 
stile, and there ate and drank, and I was 
as merry as I could counterfeit myself to 
be.” 

Lord Braybrooke’s note, too, at p. 
258, requires revision. Pepys went 
to a country church, and the minister, 
impressed with marvellous respect for 
such an addition tu his customary con- 
gregation, began the exhortation in 
the morning service with—“ Right 
worshipful and dearly beloved breth- 
ren,”—upon which the Editor notes,— 
“This takes away the originality of 
Dean Swift's ‘ Dearly beloved Roger.’” 
Not at all: the cases were not alike. 
In Swift's instance, Roger was the 
dean’s whole congregation. The only 
parallel example that we ever heard 
of occurred when the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury began a service before 


‘the Queen (we believe the baptism of 


the Princess Royal) with—* May it 
please your Majesty.” 

The MS. should also be referred to 
to see whether Pepys found his pew 
at church decorated with baize, or bays, 
at Christmas 1660, and whether Sir J. 
Batten’s black servant, who is often 
mentioned, was not termed Mungo, 
and not Mingo; and to ascertain what 
is the mistake in the following not 
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very laudatory notice of a celebrated 
artist : 


“To my office, where we sat, and among 
other things had Cooper's tried aguinst 
Captain Holmes, but I find Cooper a fud- 
dling troublesome fellow, though a good 
artist.”’ (ii. 132.) 


The extracts we have given will 
have sufficiently shown that the new 
edition is not calculated to add to our 
respect for the diarist. Greatly to the 
credit of Lord Braybrooke’s tender- 
ness for his hero’s reputation, but not 
at all to his lordship’s credit as an 
editor, he interfered on the former oc- 
casion, whenever he could do so con- 
veniently, between the reader and the 
over-open disclosure of Pepys’s short- 
hand. Everything that tended to lessen 
Pepys’s newly-acquired gentility, or 
to expose too plainly the faults or 
foibles of his character, was regarded 
with evident disfavour by his lenient 
editor. We need not say that this is 
a kind of editorship which can meet 
with no favour from us. An editor, 
like a witness, should tell the truth, 
and the whole truth, as well as nothing 
but the truth. 

In a future article we shall notice 
the three volumes which will conclude 
the work. Every one considered the 
book valuable before, when maimed 
and imperfect, but in its present form 
it is really not only an excellent his- 
tory of England for the period to which 
it relates, but is one of the most curi- 
ous books of confessions to be found 
in any language or literature. The 
whole man stands before us: not 
trimmed and dressed after editorial 
model, but in his very habit and cos- 
tume as he lived. We are let into all 
the secrets of his wardrobe and his 
dressing-room, his dinner-table and 
his drawing-room. We know how 
he rasped his chin with pumice-stone, 
and thought it a very easy, speedy, 
and cleanly practice, and, moreover, 
“ genteel,” (i. 330, 363) ; how he culti- 
vated his hair and kept it clean with 
powder, and at last, in a fit of extra- 
vagant hankering to be as fine as his 
neighbours, went the length of be- 
speaking a periwig. He watched the 
object of his admiration whilst in pro- 
gress as if it had been a ship on the 
stocks, took his wife to look at it, and 
held consultations infinite upon its form 
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and fashion. The result must be told 
in his own words :— 


‘‘ Home, and by and by comes Chap- 
man the perriwig-maker, and upon my 
liking it, without more ado I went up, 
and there he cut off my hair, which went a 
little to my heart, at present to part with 
it; but it being over, and my periwig on, 
I paid him 3/. for it; and away went he 
with my own hair to make up another of ; 
and I by and by went abroad after I had 
caused all my maids to look upon it, and 
they conclude it do become me; though 
Jane was mightily troubled for my part- 
ing of my own hair, and so was Besse.’’ 
(ii. 232.) 


* Mighty was the fluttering when the 
periwig was exhibited at his office, at 
church, and amongst the grandees, but 
the time for its appearance had been 
well chosen, and it passed off in unex- 
pected quietness. Much to Pepys’s 
disappointment little was made of it at 
the office; at church the apparition did 
not impede the devotions of minister or 
people; but “the Duke” (every gene- 
ration has its duke) consoled him by 
making a remark upon it which is duly 
registered. (ii. 234. 

The mysteries of all other articles of 
dress are unfolded to us with equal 
candour, from his first “silk stockings 
of light blue,” (i. 97,) and his “ false 
taby waistcoat with gold lace,” (i. 287,) 
until “he mounted a bever which cost 
4l. 5s.,” (i. 247,) and assumed a lace- 
band which took his fancy so mightily 
that he resolved thenceforth lace-bands 
should be his great expense, (ii. 49,) 
and finally, until he determined to go 
like himself, that is, until he flaunted 
it in satins and velvets with the best, 
used a muff in winter, and hung at his 
side a gilt-handled sword, with the use 
of which he was so little acquainted, 
that he allowed a dog to fly at him, and 
actually lost his garters, and narrowly 
saved his legs, without once a 
of the protective weapon suspende 
from his girdle. His wife’s costume 
and her domestic management are 
dwelt upon with equal minuteness. 
The history of patches and lace veils 
and ladies’ peruques, the ascent from 
petticoats of cloth to those of flowered 
satin, lies intermingled with the record 
of dinners rising gradually from con- 
tented bread and cheese (i. 4,) and the 
venison pasty which was “ palpable 
mutton,” until after a little while his 
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“condition came to allow him” a pullet 
hashed for supper, and the smoke of 
his chimney and the groaning of his 
table on gala days must have astonish- 
ed even the aldermen his neighbours. 
And it is not merely the outward man, 
the visible and tangible Samuel Pepys, 
who is here exhibited before us. The 
very innermost recesses of his little 
roguish, meddling, vain, fussy, selfish 
nature are brought out to light so 
completely, that perhaps no man who 
ever lived was so entirely exposed to 
public view. To the secrecy of his 
short-hand he confided more than goes 
into the ear of the father confessor, 
and hence it is that the book is so uni- 
versally attractive. It is a unique 
picture of a man’s whole nature. Add 
to this, that it contains most amusing 
details respecting the public persons 
and principal events of his time, and no 
one can wonder at its being popular. 
Lord Braybrooke deserves to be 
thanked for having yielded so judici- 
ously to the demand for a complete 
edition. If it has been conceded some- 
what doubtfully on his part, we are 
certain that the increased use which he 
will find made of his book by inquirers 
upon all kinds of subjects will soon 
amply reconcile and recompense him. 


The Saxons in England; a History of 
the English Commonwealth till the 
period of the Norman Conquest. By 
John Mitchell Kemble, ™.A,, 
F.C.P.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 

IN this striking and very original 
work, Mr. Kemble has applied all the 
energies of his vigorous intellect to 
win from the mass of valuable docu- 
ments which his philological skill has 
rendered available to future inquirers, 
the most important illustrations they 
afford of the history and polity of our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers. Te who 
tilled the land and sowed the good 
seed has, as is most fitting, reaped the 
first fruits of his own praiseworthy 
labours. Yet not for himself alone 
has he garnered in this rich harvest ; 
but for all tose among his fellow- 
countrymen who desire to know the 
early history of that vigorous race 
from which it is their honest pride to 
claim descent—for all those who would 
learn the origin of those institutions to 
which, under Providence, we owe the 
proud position which this kingdom 
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holds among the nations of the world, 
and the tranquillity which it has en- 
joyed amidst those political storms 
which have shattered ancient dynas- 
ties, and laid crowns, aye, even triple 
crowns, low in the dust of the earth. 

The six volumes published by autho- 
rity of the English Historical Society, 
under the title of “Codex Diploma- 
ticus Aevi Saxonici,” containing, as 
they do, upwards of fourteen hundred 
documents, consisting of grants of 
kings and bishops, the settlements of 

rivate persons, the conventions of 
Jandlord. and tenants, and the techni- 
cal forms of judicial proceedings, con- 
stitute a noble monument of Mr. 
Kemble’s philological learning, and 
well-directed spirit of antiquarian re- 
search. The “Saxons in England” is 
a fitting continuation and counterpart 
to that great work ; for it is as enduring 
a memorial of Mr. Kemble’s intimate 
acquaintance with the true polity of 
our constitution, and of his talents as 
a philosophical expounder of our early 
history and social development. 

The history of our earliest institu- 
tions has come down to us in a frag- 
mentary form; and in a similar way 
has it been treated by Mr. Kemble in 
the two volumes before us, which are 
but the first instalment of the whole 
work, and contain a series of chapters, 
or rather essays, devoted to each par- 
ticular principle or group of facts. 

Mr. Kemble’s first book relates to 
“The Original Settlement of the 
Anglo-Saxon Commonwealth,” and his 
opening chapter is devoted to an in- 

uiry into the value of the Saxon and 
elsh traditions,—meagre accounts, 
which satisfied the most inquiring of 
our forefathers, and such as they are 
were received as the most undoubted 
truth, and appealed to in later periods 
as the earliest authentic record of our 
race. Well, however, does our author 
remark,— 


‘*The acuter criticism of an age less 
prone to believe, more’ skilful in the ap- 
preciation of evidence, and familiar with 
the fleeting forms of mythical and epical 
thought, sees in them only a confused 
mass of traditions borrowed from the most 
heterogeneous sources, compacted rudely 
and with little ingenuity, and in which 
the smallest amount of historical truth is 
involved in a great dealof fable. Yet the 


truth which such traditions do contain, 
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yields to the alchemy of our days 2 golden 
harvest ; if we cannot undoubtedly accept 
the details of such legends, they still point 
out to us at least the course we must pur- 
sue to discover the elements of fact upon 
which the myth and epos rest, and guide 
us to the period and the locality where 
these took root and flourished.’’ 


Having shown in a very rapid sketch 
the improbability of our earliest records 
being anything more than ill under- 
stood and confused traditions, and 
stated his conviction that the received 
accounts of our migrations, our sub- 
sequent fortunes and ultimate settle- 
ment, are devoid of historical truth in 
every detail, Mr. Kemble observes,— 


“Tt strikes the inquirer at once with 
suspicion, when he finds the tales sup- 
posed peculiar to his own race and to this 
island, shared by the Germanic popula- 
tions of other lands, and with slight changes 
of locality, or trifling variations of detail, 
recorded as authentic parts of their his- 
tory. The readiest belief in fortuitous 
resemblances and coincidences gives way 
before a number of instances whose agree- 
ment defies all the calculation of chances. 
Thus, when we find Hengest and Hors 
approaching the coasts of Kent in three 
keels, and Ailli effecting a landing in 
Sussex with the same number, we are re- 
minded of the Gothic tradition which car- 
ries a migration of Ostrogoths, Visigoths, 
and Gepidae, also in three vessels, to the 
mouths of the Vistula,—certainly a spot 
where we do not readily look for that re- 
currence to a trinal calculation, which so 
peculiarly characterises the modes of 
thought of the Cymri. The murder of 
the British chieftains by Hengest is told 
totidem verbis by Widukind and others of 
the old Saxons in Thuringia. Geoffry of 
Monmouth relates also how Hengest ob- 
tained from the Britons as much land as 
could be inclosed in an ox-hide, then, 
cutting the hide into thongs, inclosed a 
much larger space than the granters in- 
tended, on which he erected Thong Castle, 
—a tale too familiar to need illustration, 
and which runs throughout the mythus of 
many nations. Among the old Saxons 
the tradition is in reality the same, though 
recorded with a slight variety of detail. In 
their story a lapful of earth is purchased 
at a dear rate from a Thuringian ; the com- 
panions of the Saxon jeer him for his im- 
prudent bargain, but he sows the purchased 
earth over a large space of ground, which 
he claims, and, by the aid of his comrades, 
ultimately wrests from the Thuringians. 
To the traditional history of the tribes 
peculiarly belong the genealogies of their 
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kings, to which it will be necessary to refer 
hereafter in a mythological point of view. 
For the present, it is enough that I call 
attention to the extraordinary tale of Offa, 
who occurs at an early stage of the Mercian 
table, among the progenitors of the Mercian 
kings. This story, as we find it in Matthew 
Paris’s detailed account, coincides in the 
minutest particulars with a tale told by 
Saxo Grammaticus of a Danish prince 
bearing the same name.”’ 


But, it may be asked, if Mr. Kemble 
thus ruthlessly blots out from the 
opening pages of our national annals 
these time-honoured traditions, to 
which we have so long looked with 
reverence and referred with pride, 
where are we to look for materials for 
our early history which shall either 
exhibit better claims to our belief, or 
better stand the test of modern criti- 
cism? Let us-hear what Mr. Kemble 
has to say upon this point. 


‘« The result of all these inquiries is to 
guard against plausible detaiis, which can 
only mislead us. If we endeavour to de- 
stroy the credit of traditions which have 
long existed, it is ouly to put something 
in their place, inconsistent with them, but 
of more value, to reduce them to what 
they really are ; lest their authority should 
render the truth more obscure and its 
pursuit more difficult than is necessary ; 
but to use them wherever they seem capa- 
ble of guiding our researches, and are not 
irreconcileable with our other conclusions. 

‘* Far less in the fabulous records 
adopted by historians, than in the divi- 
sions of the land itself, according to the 
populations that occupied it, and the rank 
of their several members, must the truth 
be sought. The names of the tribes and 
families have survived in the localities 
where they settled, while their peculiar 
forms of customary law have become as it 
were melted together into one general 
system ; and the national legends, which 
each of them most probably possessed, 
have either perished altogether, or are 
now to be traced only in proper names, 
which fill up the genealogies of the 
royal families. To these local names I 
shall return hereafter; they will furnish a 
strong confirmation of what has been ad- 
vanced in this chapter as to the proba- 
bility of an early and wide dispersion of 
Teutonic settlers in Britain.”’ 


The remaining chapters of Mr. 
Kemble’s first book are severally oc- 
cupied with the particular considera- 
tions which arise from the contempla- 
tion of the progressive development of 
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the original principle of settlement, 
prevalent either in England or on the 
continent, among the nations of Ger- 
manic blood. All that we learn of 
these principles rests upon two main 
foundations ; first, the possession of 
land ; second, the distinction of rank ; 
and the public law of every Teutonic 
tribe implies the dependence of one 
upon the other principle, to a greater 
or less extent. Even as he who is not 
free can, at first, hold no land within 
the limits of the community, so is he 
who holds no land therein not fully 
free, whatever his personal rank or 
character may be—consequently these 
chapters deal with land held in com- 
munity and severalty ; with the nature 
and accidents of tenure; with the dis- 
tinctions and privileges of the various 
classes of citizens, the free, the noble, 
and the serf; and with the institutions 
by which a mutual guarantee of life, 
honour, and peaceful possession, was 
attempted to be secured among the 
Anglo-Saxons. 

Mr. Kemble’s Second Book is enti- 
tled “ The principles and progress of 
the Change in England,” and we can- 
not show its nature better than by the 
following quotation from the opening 
of his first chapter, “ Growth of the 
kingly power.” 

‘* The object of the first book was ge- 
nerally to give a clear view of the principles 
upon which the original settlement of the 
Anglo-Saxons was founded. But as our 
earliest fortunes are involved in an ob- 
scurity caused by the almost total absence 
of contemporary records, and as the prin- 
ciples themselves are not historically de- 
veloped in all their integrity, at least in 
this country, many conclusions could only 
be arrived at through a system of induc- 
tion, by comparing the known facts of 
Teutonic history in other lands or at 
earlier periods, by tracing the remnants of 
old institutions in their influence upon 
society in an altered and perhaps some- 
what deteriorated condition, and lastly by 
general reasoning derived from the nature 
of society itself. This second book is 
however devoted to the historical develop- 
ment of those principles, in periods where- 
of we possess more sufficient record, and 
to an investigation of the form in which, 
after a long series of compromises, our 
institutions slowly and gradually unfolded 
themselves till the close of the Anglo- 
Saxon monarchy. The two points upon 
which this part of the subject more par- 
ticularly turns, are, the introduction of 


Christianity and the progressive consolida- 
tion and extension of the kingly power, 
and round these two points the chapters 
of this book will naturally group them-~ 
selves. It is fortunate for us that the 
large amount of historical materials which 
we possess enables us to follow the various 
social changes in considerable detail, and 
renders it possible to let the Anglo-Saxons 
tell their own story to a much greater ex- 
tent than in the first book.’’ 


We had marked many more pas- 
sages from these instructive and ad- 
mirably written volumes for extract, 
but must content ourselves with two. 
The first, which shows how the victo- 
rious invaders settled down into peace- 
ful tillers of the soil, will justify our 
epithet, “admirably written,” and prove 
that Mr. Kemble does not disdain to 
lend his history the grace of style. 


‘*On the natural clearings in the forest, 
or on spots prepared by man for his own 
uses, in valleys bounded by gentle acclivi- 
ties which poured down fertilizing streams, 
or on plains which here and there rose 
clothed with verdure above surrounding 
marshes, slowly and step by step the war- 
like colonists adopted the habits and de- 
veloped the character of peaceful agricul- 
turists. The towns which had been spared 
in the first rush of war gradually became 
deserted and slowly crumbled to the soil, 
beneath which their ruins are yet found 
from time to time, or upon which shape- 
less masses yet remain to mark the sites 
of a civilization whose bases were not laid 
deep enough for eternity. All over Eng- 
land there soon existed a network of 
communities, the principle of whose being 
was separation as regarded each other; 
the most intimate union as respected the 
individual members of each. Agricultural, 
not commercial, dispersed, not centralized, 
content within their own limits, and, little 
given to wandering, they relinquished in 
a great degree the habits and feelings 
which had united them as military adven- 
turers; and the spirit which had achieved 
the conquest of an empire was now satis- 
fied with the care of maintaining inviolate 
a little peaceful plot, sufficient for the cul- 
tivation of a few simple households.’”’ 


The second, from the interesting 
chapter entitled “‘ Heathendom,” which 
is rich in varied information for the 
student of our English Folk- Lore, 
treats of a mythic personage, whose 
name is familiar to us all. 

‘* Among the heroes of heathen tradi- 
tion are Wada, Weland, and Eigils. All 
three, so celebrated in the mythus and 
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epos of Scandinavia and Germany, have 
left traces in England. Of Wada the 
Traveller’s Song declares that he ruled 
the Helsings ; and even later times had 
to tell of Wade’s doat, in which the exact 
allusion is unknown to us: the Scandi- 
navian story makes him wade across the 
Groenasund, carrying his son upon his 
shoulder ; perhaps our tradition gave a 
different version of this perilous journey. 
The names of places which record his 
name are not numerous, but still such are 
found, thus Wadanbeorgas, Wadanhlew. 
It is otherwise, however, with his still 
more celebrated son, Weland, the Wieland 
of German, Vélundr of Norse, and Galand 
of French, tradition. Weland is the most 
famous of smiths, and all good swords are 
his work. In Béowulf, the hero, when 
about to engage in a perilous adventure, 
requests that if he falls his coat of mail 
may be sent home, Welandes geweorc, 
either literally the work of Weland, ora 
work so admirable that Weland might 
have made it. Ailfred in his Boetius 
translates fidelis ossa Fabricii by ‘Ses 
wisan goldsmiSes bin Welondes.’ Where, 
as Grimm observes, the word Fabricius 
(faber) may have led him to think of the 
most celebrated of smiths, Weland. The 
use made by Sir Walter Scott of Weland’s 
name must be familiar to all readers of 
Kenilworth: from what has been said it 
will appear how mistaken in many respects 
his view was. The place in Berkshire 
which even yet in popular tradition pre- 
serves the name of Wayland-smith is never- 
theless erroneously called ; the boundary 
of a Saxon charter names it much more 
accurately, Welandes-smidSe, i.e. We- 
land’s smithy, his workshop. The legend 
of Weland, identical in many respects with 
that of the Wilkina Saga and other northern 
versions, is mentioned in the Cod. Exon. 
p- 377. Here we find notice taken of his 
mutilation by NiSaudr, the violence done 
by him to Bédhildr, and other acts of his 
revenge, all in fact that is most important 
in this part of his history. Grimm re- 
minds me that the Wilkina Saga makes 
Weland the constructor of a wondrous 
boat, and that the act of the son may thus 
have been transferred to the father, We- 
land’s boat to Wade.’’ 

Mr. Kemble tells us it is his inten- 
tion to lay before his countrymen the 
continuation of this history, embracing 
the laws of descent and purchase, the 
law of contracts, the forms of judicial 
process, the family relations, and the 
social conditions of the Saxons, as to 
agriculture, commerce, art, science, 
and literature. After the opinion we 
have expressed of the great merits of 
the present volumes, it is scarcely ne- 
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cessary to say how gladly we shall 
welcome their successors. May we 
hint that they would be rendered infi- 
nitely more sg and, consequently, 
more useful in disseminating sound 
knowledge, if, out of consideration for 
his numerous readers who are not 
Anglo-Saxon scholars, Mr. Kemble 
would always give translations when 
he quotes documents in that fine old 
tongue, over which hé is so thoroughly 
master. 


The Christian Life; a Manual of Sacred 
Verse. By Robt. Montgomery, A.M. 
WE feel that we have no room to 

do justice to the subject of the volume 

before us, interesting as it is, or to 
the elegant poetry by which it is 
illustrated and adorned. The object 
of it is to advocate the interests of the 

Hospital for Consumption, of which 

the author is one of the committee of 

management; and a more zealous and 
able pleader in the cause of afflicted 
humanity it would be difficult to find. 

We hope Mr. Montgomery may be 

induced to give a more detailed ac- 

count of the institution in the pages of 
this Magazine, which will be gladly 
opened for its admission ; in the mean- 
time we must mention, that the volume 
before us is dedicated by permission 
to the Queen; that its poetical merits 
are often of a high order—that its 
subjects are the purest, the noblest, 
and the highest which can elevate the 
mind and call forth the genius of the 
poet, and that Mr. Montgomery has 
fully met the demands which his vo- 
luntary task of love has imposed upon 
him: our specimens must be most in- 
adequate, as we have said, to the pur- 

ose of evincing his skill and mastery 
in that which is a very difficult pro- 
vince of poetry indeed—we mean the 
poetry of the lyre—and in which so 
few have succeeded either in ancient 
or modern times. Those who know 
the popularity of Mr. Montgomery’s 
former poems, one of which has reached 

a twenty-fifth edition, and the others a 

ninth and eleventh, (proof of popularity 

greater than that almost of any living 
poet,) will not be surprised in meet- 
ing in the present the same marks of 
talent which distinguish the others— 
the whole sanctified by the pure spirit 
of religious feeling. We have men- 
tioned that the object of the volume is 
connected with the interests of “ the 
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Hospital for Consumption,” and we 
extract a part of what Mr. Montgomery 
says on the subject in his Preface. 
“ With grateful pride does he recall 
his original acquaintance with its noble 
design, and the first sermon he had 
the Christian happiness to preach in 
its behalf. To all who can sympathise 
with the afflictions of their fellow 
creatures, it is indeed a matter of high 
and holy congratulation to know, that 
this great charity is daily advancing its 
surpassing claims on the practical be- 
nevolence of the empire, and that it 
promises to attain an unrivalled posi- 
tion in the rank of our national hos- 
pitals. It is with an earnest desire to 
commend the objects, and in some de- 
gree, perchance, to enrich its pecuniary 
resources, that the writer of this vo- 
lume has assigned by a legal document 
one-half of whatever profits may accrue 
JSrom its circulation in perpetuo to the 
Hospital for Consumption; with un- 
affected candour may he add, that 
it will afford him an everlasting satis- 
faction, which time will only serve 
to increase,” &e. We now proceed to 
make one or two extracts, trusting 
that our humble introduction will lead 
our readers to a much fuller acquaint- 
ance with the original. 


MEDITATIONS AT EVENTIDE. 


I love the still romance of lonely fields, 
When shading twilight, like a spirit’s wing, 
Broods o’er the landscape, and the air-tone 
yields 
To the charm’d mind a pensive murmuring. 


There, unbeheld by man’s intrusive eye, 
How exquisite to wind some willow’d path, 
And, in the silence of the years gone by, 
Feel the soft bliss a sacred memory hath! 


When the rude passion of the roaring winds 
Louder and louder swells along the sea, 

They can be echo’d by tempestuous minds, 
Who love reflections of themselves to see. 


Or, climb some rock where cloud-born anthems 
peal, 
And hymning thunders all around thee roll, 
And, throned in darkness, thou may’st learn 
to feel 
The dread foundations of the human soul. 


But wisdom most with tenderness doth dwell ; 
And silent eve, and solitary spot, 

Will clothe remembrance with a lasting spell, 
When stern magnificence is all forgot. 


So have they felt who in thy realm sublime, 
Heroic fatherland of Tell the free! 

Helvetia, when they trod thy haunted clime, 
And drank the magic that inspireth thee ; 


There the huge mountains lift their billowy 
forms, 
And glaciers whiten by the gorge’s steep; 
O’er rocks of icy gloom resound the storms, 
And pine-trees rend as on the whirlwinds 
sweep: 


And I have heard the Alpine thunder groan, 
Blent with the avalanche’s crushing roar, 
As though the Lord of Nature left his throne, 
For chaos to resume its reign once more! 


Darkness and thunder, crag, ravine, and rock, 
And precipice that strikes the pilgrim chill, 

Send to the o’erawed mind a secret shock, 
And with terrific glories memory fill :— 


But oh! how often when the stern and wild 
Die into sadness, like a tragic dream, 

The lov’d impressions of some landscape mild, 
In fresh reality still glow and gleam. 


The lyric cadence of each choral breeze, 
Mix’d with the tinkling cow-bell’s pensive 


tone, 
The grazing herd, the chalets bower'd in trees, 
And mellow’d calm upon the mountains 
thrown, 


With deep-valed haunts, whose vital beauty 
made 

The heart o’erflow with loveliness profound, 

While pine-woods round the curving shores 

display’d {crown’d. 

Their forest-grace, with leafy grandeur 


Say, have not these beyond dread storms im- 
press'd (been, 
On pure remembrance what thy past hath 
And left a magic that serenes the breast, 
Like thy hush’d vale, thou unforgot Orsine? 
&c. &c. 


THE POETRY OF SPRING, 


The budding glories of a green-hair’d Spring 

Dawn with bright verdure, and wild birds ope 
their wing, 

And sun-born gladness thro’ the soft air glows, 

While the young breeze with laughing gush 
o’erflows. 


A seeming consciousness inspires the earth, 

As tho’ the soil were blooming into mirth; 

And, like rich blood in some glad creature’s 
veins, 

New tides of life are flushing thro’ her plains. 


Music and motion haunt each vernal bough, 
Like living spirits filled with joyance now ; 
Here lyric tones, there wavelike murmurs rise, 
And there the cadence of contented sighs. 


Each branch by choral winds is freshly stirr’d, 
Each leaf seems chanting like a little bird; 
And, such the spirit that empowers the breeze, 
It bends with music the compliant trees. 


Hark! o’er the pebbles trip yon gurgling 
streams, 

And lisp and laugh like infants in their dreams; 

Or else, make liquid stanzas as they run, 

In mellow whispers warbled to the sun. 


The fairy magic of each new-born flower 
Mirrors the charm of Heaven’s creative 


power ; ' 
Beauty comes forth, like melody from lyres, 
Swept by some hand that poesy inspires. 
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Look where you may, expressive gleams of 
youth 

Dart thro’ the conscience this celestial truth,— 

That Christ is working resurrection-life, 

And making all things with his fulness rife. 


The silken azure of yon ruffled sea, 

The wing’d emotions of each bird and bee, 
Blent with a chorus of the festal streams,— 
All sway the sense, and beautify our dreams. 


And when morn reddens, until soft and soon 
The golden brightness of unbreathing noon 
O’erveils the landscape with a slumbrous light, 
Still shall creation yield intense delight. 


Let but the heart be spiritually clear, 

Let but our soul this God-made earth revere, 
And then will something true religion greet 
From stars on high to insects at our feet. 


For what is Nature but a book divine, 

Where Godhead dictates each material line,— 

Where each pure object proves Almighty 
thought, (brought? 

Forth from its viewless depths to vision 


Alas! for souls, if men baptized can find 
Nothing in Nature to accost the mind ; 
Since all around them, did they read it well, 
Bears the high meaning of some holy spell. 


Sense cannot see them, but bright angels may 
Direct the sunbeams that adorn the day,— 
Entone the breeze, and oft at vesper-hour 
Close the bent eyelid of each baby flow’r. 


Cold Science worships philosophic cause, 
And, ’stead of God, reveres vicarious laws,— 
Orphans creation of Jehovah’s care, 

And longs to silence what her scenes declare. 


Oh Thou! by whom all senses reign and rule, 
Fount of the fresh, the fair, and beautiful! 
For ever may thine angel-spring impart 

This glorious symbol to our answering heart,— 


As wintry Earth her floral garb assumes, 

So will the dead, when summon’d from their 
tombs, 

Rise at thy voice in resurrection-dress, 

And beam with everlasting loveliness. 


THE DYING GIRL.* 


Consumption. 

A beauty clothes her hectic cheek, 

A radiance fills that sunken eye; 
But, when her mellow’d accents speak, 

They make the sadden‘d hearer sigh ; 
For softer sink they in their cadence far 
Than autumn’s dying tone beneath some 

mournful star. 


They bore her to that healthful isle 
Whose rocks of terraced verdure rise, 
And catch the morn’s celestial smile, 
Responsive to the greeting skies ; 
And vainly prophesied the island breeze 
Would freshen her white cheek and waft away 
disease. 





* This poem is inscribed to Philip Rose, 
Esq. the indefatigable Founder of the 
Hospital for Consumption. 
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But there she sicken’d day by day, 

In shrinking paleness like a flower ; 
Yet from her glance there shined a ray 

Of almost supernatural power ; 

With such clear brightness did her eye-balls 
roll, (soul. 
That thro’ them Fancy saw the lustre of the 
For mother, too, and far-off home, 
Her plaintive heart in secret cried ; 
And backward long’d her soul to roam, 

Since in the churchyard, side by side, 
Under the green turf, where loy’d sisters lay, 
She would her dust might wait the awful Judg- 

ment day. 


And they behold her once again 
In her own room, with placid brow; 
So pale, you see each azure vein 
Meander thro’ her beauty now; 
Yet, like a pulse of rosy light at even, 
Oft to her faded cheek acrimson flush is giv’n. 
Seldom she sighs, but veils within 

Much that would grieve fond love to know; 
And when some pensive tears begin, 

She tries to check their overflow : 

Safe in the arms of Jesu rests her soul, 
Nor does the early grave with gloom the mind 
control. 
Not for herself, but for the heart 
Of love parental she could weep ; 
And often in her dreams will start, 
And make some watching gazer weep, 
As faintly thro’ her lips there steals a word, 
And “Oh, my mother dear!” is like low 
music heard. 
She dies—as beauty ever dies 
When sad Consumption finds a tomb; 
With brilliance in her deep-set eyes, 
And on her face a healthless bloom ;— 
No harsh transition, but a soft decay, 
Like dream-born tones of night, that melt by 
dawn away. 
And now the dying scenes advance 

Nearer and nearer to the goal, 

For death-gleams in that deepen’d glance 

Betray the egress of the soul; 

Solemn she is, but no complaining sigh 

Breaks from a burden’d heart to think her 
youth must die. 

They wheel her round each garden walk, 

Where oft her lisping childhood play d; 
And loved to hear the old nurse talk, 

And soothe her when she seem’d afraid; 
While danced her ringlets, as she prattled on, 
More playful than the birds she lov'd to gaze 

upon. 
She looks as they alone who feel 

The /ast of earth before them lies ; 

While o’er them soften’d memories steal 

Which melt the heart into the eyes ; 

For tree and turret, woods and uplands, all 
Back to the dying girl her childish past recall. 


Dream-like the hush of twilight floats, 
Veiling the lilac bowers around ; 
While in the air melodious notes 
Of soft dejection sweetly sound ; 
The landscape, like a conscious mourner, seems 
To lie in brooding shade, and sadden as it 
dreams, 
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Now, to her chamber back return’d, 
Before the casement calm reclin’d, 
Just as the broad horizon burn’d 
With the last blush day left behind,— 
Her eye was center’d on the dying sun, [run. 
Fading like feeble youth, before life’s course is 


Hush’d is the breezeless air, and deep 
The awe around each mourner stealing ; 
Bend o’er her form, but do not weep ; 
Death is too grand for outward feeling : 
As sinks the sun beneath yon golden sea, 
So ebbs her spirit back to God’s eternity. 


We should have much liked to have 
— the second part, called “The 

ospital,” but we have already ex- 
ceeded the limits allowed us by other 
articles also claiming their share of 
attention. We cannot, however, refrain 
from copying a note which Mr. Mont- 
gomery has affixed to the first stanza 
of this poem, which may perhaps arouse 
the attention, awake the sympathy, and 
call forth the benevolence of some of 
our readers. 


** The sad eloquence of the following 
statistics will commend itself to every feel- 
ing heart. Of the 60,000 deaths which oc- 
cur every year in England and Wales from 
slow and lingering diseases, about 36,000 
are probably due to pulmonary consump- 
tion. One-ninth, therefore, of the total 
mortality at all ages, and more than one- 
fifth of the mortality of adults, is due to 
this cause; and as the duration of the 
disease, taking one case with another, is 
about two years, it follows that about 
72,000 persons are constantly suffering 
from consumption, being at the rate of 
Sour persons in every thousand of ail 
ages, and eight in every thousand adults. 
Again, of the 45,000 deaths occurring 
every year in the metropolis at all ages, 
little less than one-fifth of the mortality 
of adults arises from this fatal disease ; 
and upwards of 11,000 persons, being 
about one in 170 of the entire population 
of the metropolis, and more than one per 
cent. of the adults, are constantly wasting 
away under the attacks of this lingering 
malady.’’ 








Prayers for the use of all Persons who 
come to the Baths of Bath for Cure. 
By Thomas Ken, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Bath and Wells: with a Life of 
the Author. 12mo. 

THIS pleasing republication was un- 
dertaken by Mr. Markland, the author 
of “ Remarks on English Churches :” 
at the suggestion of “ one who, in her 
sphere, displays the same active zeal 
and devotion in the promotion of all 

7 


that can benefit her fellow-creatures— 
all that is ‘lovely and of good report’ 
—which mark the bright career of her 
Apostolic Brother in New Zealand.” 
The Editor informs us, that 

‘© A year had scarcely elapsed after 
Bishop Ken took possession of his see, 
when he set forth these Prayers, his Ex- 
position of the Church Catechism, and his 
Directions for Prayer, thus showing his 
affection and earnest pastoral care of the 
Flock which the Great Shepherd had com- 
mitted to his charge. 

‘¢ Of late years, the present manual has 
been combined with others of his works, 
and has not been accessible to the majority 
of those who would desire to possess it. 
It has therefore been thought advisable to 
reprint these Prayers and Exhortations in 
a separate volume, so as to make them 
extensively useful to the afflicted, and thus 
fulfil the pious design of their Author by 
placing them within the reach of ‘ All who 
come to the Baths for cure.’”’ 

One of the objects in the Bishop's 
view was relief for the poorer sufferers 
who resorted to Bath, and who were 
at that time in a great degree depend- 
ent upon the charity of their richer 
fellow-patients: but, as this claim has 
been provided for by the Bath General 
Hospital (founded in 1742), Mr. Mark- 
land has made some correspondent 
omissions in the petitions “for desti- 
tute persons unable to avail themselves 
of the waters from want of means.” 

Following the prayers are Bishop 
Ken’s hymns, in their original un- 
abridged form; the Morning Hymn 
consisting of 14 verses, the Evening 
Hymn of 12, and A Midnight Hymn 
of 13. Of these it may be safely af- 
firmed that the verses now generally 
known are much superior to the rest, 
and that they were altogether much 
improved by some judicious person 
who abridged and somewhat modified 
their composition. Bishop Ken, though 
he wrote many verses, was but an in- 
different poet. 

Lastly is appended a brief narrative 
of the most important events of Bishop 
Ken’s life, accompanied with some 
account of the proceedings recently 
taken to commemorate this pious pre- 
late moré effectually at the place of 
his sepulture. 

In the observations introductory to 
this memoir, allusion is made to the 
original life of Ken by his great- 
nephew Hawkins, to “ brief but very 
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pleasing memoirs” prefixed to his 
“ Practice of Divine Love” and to his 
“ Manual of Prayers” published re- 
spectively by Burns and Parker in 
1840; and to the Life prefixed by the 
Rev. J. T. Round to his recent edition 
of Bishop Ken’s Prose Works : but, it 
is added, “a Life of Bishop Ken, 
worthy to be so called, is still a de- 
sideratum ; it is, however, hoped that 
this will be supplied at no distant 
period, by one who has been long en- 
gaged in this interesting labour, and 
who is most competent to execute it 
successfully.” Now, whilst we take 
no exception to the judgment here 
awarded to Bishop Ken’s past and 
future biographers, which is no doubt 
the result of fair consideration, we 
cannot so easily account for Mr. Mark- 
land having wholly omitted to men- 
tion the Life of Bishop Ken pub- 
lished by the Rev. Wm. Lisle Bowles 
in 1831, in two volumes 8vo. particu- 
larly when we know that in addition to 
its other merits, (on which we do not 
question a free exercise of opinion,) 
it had that of containing, for the first 
time, what Mr. Round now receives 
the credit of, viz. “several most in- 
teresting letters, both from the Bishop 
and some of his friends.” His letters 
to Bishop Hooper were received by 
Mr. Bowles from Sir John Mordaunt, 
and those to Dr. Harbin (not Hartin) 
from Sir Alexander Malet. Extra- 
ordinary as it seems, considering that 
this book was the work of so eminent 
an author as Mr. Lisle Bowles, and 
that it was published not in a corner, 
but in Albemarle Street, we still are 
driven to the conclusion, that Mr. 
Markland has not been aware of its 
existence. A reference to it will pro- 
bably answer his question (p. 73) 
“whence the touching and very mi- 
nute account of the Bishop’s funeral,” 
given by Miss Strickland, was derived. 
But we may add that it certainly 
supplies no foundation for Miss Strick- 
land’s assertion that “the primacy was 
meant for him by Queen Anne.” 

With respect to the architectural em- 
bellishments recently made at the place 
of Bishop Ken’s sepulture, we gave some 
account of what was proposed in our 
Magazine for Feb. 1845, when they 
were first undertaken; and we are 
now happy to add a description of the 
works which have been accomplished, 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XXXII. 


at once to do honour to the good 
Bishop’s memory, and to serve that 
sacred cause which he had ever nearest 
at heart. The funds raised have been 
chiefly devoted to the chancel of the 
church of Frome. 


‘* Under the superintendence of the dio- 
cesan architect, Mr. Ferrey, a new oak 
roof, formed to the original pitch, with 
hammer-beam principals, has supplanted 
the former one, which had no architectural 
pretension whatever. Angels with shields, 
supporting the hammer-beams, have been 
given by ladies, inhabitants of Frome. 

‘* The fine east window of five lights in 
the decorated style, which was blocked up 
by stone, has been opened, the tracery re- 
stored, and a stained glass window, by 
Mr. Wailes, has been introduced. A full- 
length figure of our blessed Lord is placed 
in the centre. On the one side are St. 
Peter (to whom it is believed the church 
was dedicated) and St. John the Baptist ; 
on the other, St. John the Evangelist and 
St. Andrew. These figures are surmounted 
by rich canopies. Above, in three trefoil 
openings, within a circle, are the following 
subjects; St. John the Baptist preaching 
in the Wilderness, the Baptism of our 
Lord, and the Beheading of the Baptist. 

‘* On the north and south sides of the 
chancel the traces of the original windows 
were obliterated ; new ones have been in- 
troduced, which are all filled with stained 
glass. That on the north side is a memo- 
rial window, by Mr. O’Connor, for the 
wife of Mr. Serjeant Merewether, whose 
family is connected with that of Bishop 
Ken. This window is of two lights ; the 
subjects are—our Lord blessing Little 
Children, and our Lord at the Well of 
Samaria : these are surrounded by circles, 
in which are represented in miniature the 
Nativity, the Flight into Egypt, the 
Crucifixion, and the Resurrection. The 
groundwork of this window (having a 
northern aspect) is light diaper, with bands 
of rich colour intersecting the whole. 

‘¢ The south chancel window is a memo- 
rial one of Charles Palmer and Anne 
Palmer, the father and daughter of Mr. 
Edward Palmer of Frome; and contains, 
in two lights, the Raising of the Daughter 
of Jairus and the Resurrection of our 
Lord.* 

‘* In the south chapel, the smaller win- 
dow is in memory of Mary, the wife of 
T. S. Harrison, M.D. The second kght 
is placed by Charles Bailey, esq. of Frome, 





* These and the subsequent subjects are 
accompanied with appropriate texts, which 
are copied in the little volume before us, 
but here omitted, to save space.—Rev. 
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to the memory of his father and mother. 
The subjects are, Our Lord meeting Mary 
ia the garden, and Jacob’s Salutation of 
Joseph ; with the arms of each family 
underneath. These windows are by Mr. 
Wailes. The quatrefoils of two of the 
smaller windows in the chancel were given 
by the Rev. W. Dusautoy and Mrs. Du- 
sautoy ; that in the south chapel by Mr. 
Wailes, whose liberality on these occa- 
sions is never wanting. 

‘* A very beautiful memorial window to 
Bishop Ken, the work of Mr. O’Connor 
and his son, has been placed in a chapel 
on the south side of the chancel; this 
window consists of three lights. In the 
upper part of the centre opening is a figure 
of our Lord, as the Good Shepherd, bear. 
ing the lamb upon his shoulders. At one 
side the subject is our Lord’s Charge to 
St. Peter, and on the other side a group 
of angels holding scrolls. In the lower 
part of the centre opening, under the 
figure of the Good Shepherd, is a kneeling 
figure of Bishop Ken, having bis faldstool 
and book before him, and his mitre and 
staff lying by his side; this has been taken 
from the original portrait of the Bishop, 
at Longleat, and is wrought with much 
care. The other subjects are, The Feast, 
illustrative of the Bishop’s benevolent cus- 
tom of entertaining at his table a num- 
ber of poor persons once a week; and 
Our Lord at the Pool of Bethesda, sur- 
rovnded by the sick and maimed. All 
these subjects are placed under sepa- 
rate and distinct canopies of peculiar 
richness ; their pinnacles and crockets 
rising upon grounds composed of the vine 
foliage, and varied by being upon ruby 
and white. A greater height is given to 
the centre and upper canopy, by which 


means the figure of the Good Shepherd 
stands out more prominently than any 
others. At the base is the seal of the 
Bishop, the anchor and crucifix, and the 
arms of the see of Bath and Wells impaled 
with the arms of Ken. In the chief open- 
ing of the tracery is the Agnus Dei, and 
in the other openings angels praying. 

‘¢The floor of the chancel within the 
altar-rail, and to the extent of the chancel 
steps, is laid with beautiful encaustic tiles 
from the manufactory of Messrs. Min- 
ton, Hollins, and Wright. The most 
important one has the monogram @ 
and the pastoral staff; and the initial let- 
ters 1D and %, surmounted by coronets, 
are placed around, the one allusive to the 
bishop’s friend Viscount Weymouth, the 
other to his descendant the present noble 
proprietor of Longleat.’’ 


The next extract relates to the 
Bishop’s tomb in the churchyard, which 
was hitherto marked only by a frame- 
work of iron and the representation of 
a mitre, as engraved in Mr. Bowles’s 
Life of the Bishop. 


“ The tomb has remained wholly undis- 
turbed, and is now inclosed and covered 
by a small stone chapel, 8 ft. 9 inc. long 
by 3 ft. 8 inc. wide internally, and 9 ft. 
3 inc. high to the ridge of the stone roof, 
executed from the design of Mr. Butter- 
field. The north and south sides have 
traceried arches of nearly their whole 
length, filled in with simple iron vertical 
and horizontal bars, the middle one on 
each side carrying a metal cross. The 
east gable has a circular open window with 
cruciform tracery. The west end of the 
chapel is the east wall of the chancel.’ 





Ready Guide to French Composition ; or, 
the French Grammar by Examples. By 
Mons. Le Page.—L’ Echo de Paris. By 
the same author.— We have been witnesses 
of the good services afforded by some of 
Mons. Le Page’s books; and we believe, 
that, if our recommendation should send 
his grammar into one house, it would 
soon make its own way into others. It 
teaches its language, as languages are 
naturally and without labour imparted to 
children, by repetitions of the forms of 
declension, conjugation, and idiom ; and 
the idioms are so distinctly and naturally 
classified as to be virtually rules, without 
the need of a formal learning of rules. 
Of L’Echo de Paris, which inculcates the 
French of every-day chat, and which is 
in the fifteenth edition, we need not speak. 


The Earth and the Heavens; or, the 
construction of the Universe displayed.— 
We are here presented with an intelligible 
and well-condensed compilation on astro- 
nomy, and the earth-sciences, geology and 
mineralogy. The astronomy is of a popu- 
lar kind, and affords but little of mathe- 
matical astronomy ; for as Plato’s warning, 
at the door of his school, ‘‘ Let none 
come here without geometry,’’ is still the 
warning of mathematical demonstration, 
which must always withhold from all but 
mathematicians a clear insight into the 
workings of the central forces; so the 
popular writer on astronomy will wisely 
refrain from holding up to his readers the 
laws of motion in the mystic balances of 
differential equations, where none but 
those who can demonstrate them can 
understand them; and will rather give 
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the intelligible theories of astronomers, 
which all can comprehend, though none 
can yet verify them. The compiler ad- 
duces, in a very intelligible form, the 
later discoveries of the telescope on 
the nebule, and the nebular theory, by 
which systems of heavenly bodies are 
made to have been, in long-gone time, 
thin and almost infinitely extended nebu- 
losities, and to have shrunk into solid 
globes, the primaries of which flung off 
their satellites in the form of hollow 
spheres of vapour, which afterwards con- 
densed into smaller orbs. Thence, as we 
read, p. 47, “the orbit of any satellite 
is consequently to be considered as mark- 
ing the bounds of the mass of the pri- 
mary, at the time when that satellite was 
thrown off; and its speed also denotes 
the rapidity of the rotary motion of the 
primary at the precise juncture of the 
creation or formation of this its second- 
ary.’’ It may, however, be observed, that 
the nebular theory is not necessary to 
account for the periodic times of satellites, 
as they answer to the requirements of 
Kepler’s laws of the central forces, as 
well without the nebular theory as with 
it; and, though we may believe that Sa- 
turn’s ring, and the moons of other planets, 
were once flung off as hollow spheres of 
vapour from the surfaces of their nebular 
primaries, yet we cannot understand what 
made those spheres, and no more, fly off ; 
nor what less than divine intelligence and 
goodness should make out of them such 
seemingly great blessings es they now are, 
in the form of refiectors of light to their 
primaries. In speaking of the intensity 
of the sun’s light, the compiler observes, 
that a ball of ignited quicklime against 
Drummond’s oxy-hydrogen lamp, gives 
the most intense artificial light ; but even 
this, when it has been placed against the 
sun, was a black spot. The spots on the 
sun are by some considered to be vortices 
in its atmosphere, and, therefore, analo- 
gous to our tornados; and some of them 
seem to be 50,000 miles in diameter, and 
several thousand miles deep. As the 
compiler seems to receive the nebular 
theory, it was hardly worth his while to 
adduce, without disapprobation, Darwin’s 
theory that the moon was made of a mass 
of the earth exploded from the great hol- 
low which is now the South Sea. The 
theory that light, like gravitation, is uni- 
versal and reciprocal among the heavenly 
bodies, and that the moon has a light of 
her own by which she shines in the earth’s 
shadow, and that there is an earthlight 
(which is perceptible in electrical pheno- 
mena) as well as a sunlight, is most cre- 
dible from the more and more perceived 
unity of nature’s laws. 
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The Youth’s Manual of Moral and 
Literary Study, Commercial Practice, 
and Epistolary Correspondence.—This is 
a handy little guide from the school into 
the world,—a kind of successor to the 
tutor, on the assumption of the ‘toga 
virilis.’” We have heard in middle life a 
form of farewell more playful than affec- 
tionate, ‘*‘ Joy go with you, and sixpence,” 
which we think, for a youth going forth 
into manhood’s life from before us, we 
should now convert into ‘‘ Joy go with 
you, and the Youth’s Manual,’’ as its 
wisdom, once made his own, would be a 
mine of sixpences. The first section of 
the work affords many good hints and 
wholesome instructions on morals and 
behaviour, health, conversation, letter- 
writing, appropriation of time, reading, 
dress, and pastimes ; and a second division 
of it teaches much of mercantile transac- 
tions, from the young clerk’s first exalta- 
tion off his ill-defined portion of the school 
form to the ownership of a lofty stool in 
the counting-house, through all the intri- 
cacies of single and double entry, bills, 
exchange, fellowship, and insurance, to 
the now too fashionable perfection of 
tradesmanship, a bankruptcy,—to which 
we suppose the compiler reckons that, 
from the badness of the times, all com- 
merce for some years to come will be sure 
to lead. 





Outline Scripture Maps; with a Key. 
By J. R. Major, M.A.—These maps are 
prepared on a plan which we deem excel- 
lent. They are in outline, with the coun- 
tries marked by Roman capitals; the 
inward divisions dotted off, and distin. 
guished by Roman numerals; and the 
towns indicated by dots with small type: 
and so they answer to their historical key, 
which is both topographical and narrative, 
and which, at the occurrence of a topo- 
graphical name, sends the reader to the 
map by one of the reference-marks. This 
plan leaves the maps much less crowded 
than many others commonly are, with less 
geographical matter on them; so that the 
mental image of them, which should be 
taken off by earnest inspection, is clear ; 
and, with the key withdrawn, the accuracy 
of the learner’s geographical knowledge 
may at any time be tried by himself or his 
teacher. The maps before us are those of 
Palestine, the Journeys of the Israelites, 
the Travels of St. Paul, and Jerusalem. 
We can safely recommend them to men 
preparing for a theological examination. 





Natural History, 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 492, 
584, 328.—These volumes, which belong 
to the list of publications of the Religious 
Tract Society, profess to be introductions 
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to the several departments of Natural 
History, drawn up on scientific principles. 
The first of them comprises Quadrupeds, 
or the Class Mammalia ; the second, the 
Elements of Ornithology ; and the third 
Reptiles, or, to speak more technically, 
the Class Reptilia. Taken together, they 
form what the late Sir John Sinclair would 
have called a code of Zoology, although, 
being published separately, they are adapt- 
ed to the convenience of purchasers, and 
the accommodation of readers in every 
way. The subject is not confined to the 
usual routine of such works, like the natu- 
ral histories which were in vogue till a 
recent period, but is treated on scientific 
principles, and the profession thus held 
out in the several title-pages is fulfilled. 
There has long been a want of works on 
such subjects, which are suited to occupy 
an intermediate place between the merely 
popular and the decidedly scientific ; for, 
as there is a large class of persons half 
readers and half students, who occupy a 
similar position, publications adapted ex- 
pressly to their use are indispensably 
necessary in this literary age. Never in- 
deed was Horace’s principle, ‘‘ lectorem 
delectando pariterque monendo,’’ (De Arte, 
344,) more generally enforced. And these 
volumes fulfil both the former and the !at- 


ter demand ; the latter, we must add, not 
only in the ordinary sense, but also in the 
highest, for they contain much of scriptu- 
ral: illustration; and the moral lessons, 
for which the subject affords a ready open- 
ing, are appropriately introduced. We do 
not like to institute a comparison between 
the different volumes ; perhaps we cannot, 
at least with justice, for each, as we have 
taken it up in turn, has appeared to excel 
its companions, the last impression being 
the strongest. This, then, amounts to a 
testimony in favour of them all. The em- 
bellishments are numerous, and consist not 
merely of the usual figures, but also of il- 
lustrative ones, such as, for instance, the 
nest of the golden-crested wren, the head 
and foot of a lark, a representation of sable 
hunting, skeletons of the elephant and the 
horse, the scull of the rattlesnake, &c. ; 
some of them are extremely pretty. We 
recommend these volumes to such as like 
to have manuals of the kind on their par- 
lour tables; they will be found suitable 
as well for a course of reading as for occa- 
sional reference, or to fill up a leisure half 
hour amusingly and instructively. In fact, 
we are not acquainted with any similar set 
of volumes equally deserving to be men- 
tioned, for the purposes to which these 
are so well adapted. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


JOURNEY TO DISCOVER THE SOURCES OF 
THE NILE. 

In our number for December last (p. 
(517) we announced the arrival of Dr. 
Bialloblotzky at Alexandria. According 
to letters since received from him by Dr. 
Beke, he left Suez for Aden on the 22nd 
of November, by the East India Com- 
pany’s steam packet ‘‘ Adjdaha,”’ by which 
a free passage had been granted him by 
the Court of Directors; and from the 
latter place he proceeded by the steamer 
‘* Sir Charles Forbes,’’ Capt. Lichfield, to 
Makulla, on the south coast of Arabia. 
He there expected to meet with an Arab 
vessel to take him to Mombas, on the 
east coast of Africa, from which place he 
would commence his journey into the 
interior. 





WORKING MEN’S ESSAYS. 

Dec. 27. <A very interesting meeting 
took place at Exeter Hall, in order to dis- 
tribute the prizes adjudicated to working 
men for essays written by them on the 
temporal advantages of the Sabbath to the 


working classes. The chair was first taken 
by Sir E. N. Buxton, Bart. and afterwards 
by Lord Ashley. The proceedings were 
commenced by reading a Report, which 
stated that Mr. Henderson, of Glasgow, 
had offered three prizes of 25/. 15/. and 
10/. respectively for the three best essays 
written by working men on the temporal 
advantages of the Sabbath. The number 
of manuscripts sent in amounted to no less 
than 1045, and it was thereupon suggested 
that it would be desirable to give a number 
of supplementary prizes of 5/. each to the 
writers of the best essays. His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert announced his in- 
tention to give ten prizes of 5/. each for 
this purpose, and about 80 prizes in all 
were placed at the disposal of the adjudi- 
cators. The Report proceeded to give an 
outline of the general spirit which per- 
vaded the essays of the working men, and 
strongly insisted upon their special value 
to the millions of operatives of whose en- 
terprize and industry the country is legiti- 
mately proud. Lord Ashley proceeded to 
deliver the prizes in the following order :— 
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First prize, 254.—To John Allen Quin- 
ton, compositor, Ipswich. 

Second prize, 15/.—To John Younger, 
shoemaker, St. Boswell’s-green, Rox- 
burghshire. 

Third prize, 10/.—To David Farquhar, 
machinist, Dundee. 

Seventy-seven prizes of 5/. each. The 
successful competitors, in a great many 
instances, answered to their names, and 
stood on the right of the chairman. They 
were principally weavers and artizans from 
the North of England and Scotland; there 
was one only from Ireland—George Smith 
of Belfast. Among the competitors were 
Edward Fisher, labourer, Wisbeach St. 
Mary’s, Cambridgeshire ; Alexander Bur- 
gess, day labourer, Bagvie Bank; and 
Peter Baynes, an old soldier, in the union 
workhouse, Cambridge. The first of the 
three appeared in propria persona, clad 
in a velveteen jacket, and was loudly 
cheered. On distributing Prince Albert’s 
prizes, Lord Ashley said,—‘‘ I am in- 
structed by His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert to deliver these ten prizes, and to 
express the deep satisfaction he felt, and 
the deep satisfaction experienced by her 
most gracious Majesty, in witnessing this 
movement.’’ ‘‘ God save the Queen”’ 
was then sung by the immense assem- 
blage. Dr. Leifchild then delivered an 
appropriate address to the prizemen. The 
thanks of the meeting having been passed 
to the noble chairman, his lordship, in 
acknowledging the vote, said he felt deep 
consolation and joy on the present occa- 
sion, because it was so much in keeping 
with that course which, under the blessing 
of Providence, he had been called upon to 
fulfil. In the House of Commons, and 
out of it, his constant effort had been to 
devise some means of abridging the into- 
lerable burden of labour imposed upon the 
working classes. This was essentially a 
movement for abridging the hours of la- 
bour. Eighteen years of deep intimacy 
with many of the working classes con- 
vinced him that they were capable—intel- 
lectually, morally, and spiritually — of 
producing the admirable, he might say 
marvellous, works adjudicated upon this 
day. Heconsidered this the most hopeful 
event in the history of the present age. 





THE TIMES PRINTING MACHINE. 
Soon after the memoir of the late Mr. 
Walter was published in our Magazine for 
September 1847, some important remarks 
were communicated to our pages (Dec. 
1847, p. 594) relative to the original steam- 
press, invented by Koenig, which was 
adopted for printing the Times newspaper 
in the year 1814. In the year 1827 a 
second wonderful stride was made in the 


improvement of this gigantic machinery ; 
and the year 1848 has now seen,a third 
and still more surprising stage of its im- 
provement, of which the following ac- 
count was published in The Times on the 
29th of December last. 

‘‘ Twenty years ago we noticed in these 
columns a printing-machine designed and 
constructed for us by Mr. Augustus Apple- 
gath, of Dartford. It was then thought 
impossible to improve on the plan, and 
though our sheet has long since been 
doubled and its sale more than quadrupled, 
we have ever since continued to use ma- 
chines on the model of 1827. We have 
now, however, to thank the same engineer 
for an invention of much greater power, 
which, with an accidental interruption, 
has worked the principal part of this jour- 
nal since the 3rd of October, and, there- 
fore, may be safely introduced to our 
readers. But it will be necessary to de- 
scribe the machines in use since 1827 be- 
fore those who are unacquainted with 
printing machinery can understand the 
means by which we are now enabled to 
print The Times at the rate of nearly 140 
impressions a minute. 

“If the reader will unfold the newspaper 
to its full size, he will observe that on 
each side there are four pages, containing 
altogether twenty-four columns. In the 
ordinary steam press the type prepared for 
the printing of this immense surface is 
securely wedged in one iron frame, which 
is laid on a table traversing a species of 
railroad nine or ten feet long. As the table 
moves backwards and forwards the type 
laid upon it passes under four cylinders, 
covered with woollen cloth, and placed 
crossways over the ‘‘railroad.’’ These 
are called “the printing cylinders,’’ as it 
is by their pressure upon the type in its 
passage under them that the impression is 
produced. The sheets of paper, previously 
stamped at Somerset-house, and then 
damped in this office, are conveyed to the 
four printing cylinders by means of end- 
less tapes from four flat tables or “ laying- 
on boards.’”’ Any one who has seen how 
a common thrashing machine is fed with 
successive handfuls from the rick will 
easily understand how the successive 
sheets of paper are supplied to the printing- 
machine, and carried round the cylinders 
by the circulating tapes. The cylinders 
are so arranged that two act upon the 
type in its passage to the right and two in 
its passage to the left. Other smaller 
cylinders, or “ rollers,’’ similarly disposed 
across the path of the type, supply it with 
ink. The sheets, as they pass round the 
printing cylinders, are pressed upon the 
moving type, and receive its impression. 
They are then carried by endless tapes to 
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the hands of persons, two on each side of 
the machine, who receive them, and pile 
them on the “taking-off boards.’’ ‘The 
paper thus printed on one side is con- 
veyed to a second machine, where it is 
printed on the other side by a similar 
operation. 

‘* The frame, or, technically speaking, 
‘‘ the form ”’ of type, with its iron bed, and 
appurtenances for receiving the motion, 
weighs altogether three quarters of a 
ton ; and when the machine is worked at 
the rate of 5,000 copies an hour, this 
ponderous mass traverses a distance of six 
feet forty times in a minute. The most 
ordinary mechanical knowledge will at 
once suggest two limits to the productive 
power of this machine—first, the danger 
of increasing the speed ; secondly, the 
difficulty of multiplying the printing cylin- 
ders. In days when locomotives weighing 
thirty tons, and trains weighing more than 
a hundred, will travel on a railroad sixty 
miles an hour, it might seem that we could 
venture to move three quarters of a ton at 
a greater speed than eighty yards a minute, 
or not quite three miles an hour. But, in 
this instance, instead of one onward and 
uniform motion, there is a check and a 
recoil at the end of every six feet, when, 
if not a collision, there is at least a heavy 
concussion, and forty such concussions in 
a minute are as much as this delicate ma- 
chinery will bear. The other limitation is 
the small number of cylinders that can be 
brought to bear upen the type in its very 
short passage each way. Two are all that 
can be attempted, and in order to admit 
even them, they, as well as the inking 
rollers, are made as small and set as close 
to one another as possible. It must be 
remembered that every additional inch 
traversed by the type, given its speed, is 
so much loss of time, besides other incon- 
veniences. In machines upon this princi- 
ple the only result of further multiplying 
the cylinders would be a greater complica- 
tion of machinery, with little, if any, in- 
crease in the number of impressions. 

‘The great improvement which has now 
been effected by Mr. Applegath, and of 
which this page exhibits a successful re- 
sult, is the substitution of an uniform ro- 
tatory motion for the horizontal recipro- 
cating motion of the old machines. It is 
the change from a plane to a circular 
‘‘table.’’ Instead of being laid on a table 
traversing a railroad, the types are now 
built up, as it were, on the face of a 
cylinder revolving on a_ perpendicular 
axis. This cylinder isa drum of cast 
iron, about five feet six inches in diameter. 
The “ forms,’’ or pages of type, are made 
segments of its surface, just as a tower 
of brick might be faced with stone, or a 


column inlaid with marble. Eight print- 
ing cylinders, forty inches in circum- 
ference, are arranged round the drum, and 
suggest the idea of an orb and its satellites. 
Instead of the four impressions taken by 
the old machine in its double journey, 
eight sheets are now printed in every re- 
volution. Any one who knows the im- 
mense weight of metal type, and the im- 
possibility of giving it any hold upon the 
‘*form’’ besides weight and pressure, will 
at once perceive the extent of the obstacle 
overcome by giving the central drum a 
vertical position. No art of packing could 
make the type adhere to a cylinder re- 
volving round a horizontal axis, and there- 
fore aggravating centrifugal impulse by 
the intrinsic weight of the metal. In the 
vertical disposition there is the same cen- 
trifugal impulse, but it does not operate 
in the direction of gravity, and therefore 
is more easily neutralized. It is neutra- 
lized chiefly by means of the ‘‘ column 
rules,’’ which make the upright lines 
dividing the columns of this page. These 
“column rules’’ are usually long strips of 
brass, and in this instance they are so 
screwed to the sides of the iron frame, or 
‘* chase,’’ as to become powerful tension 
ties; and being made with a wedgelike 
section, that is, thicker towards the outer 
surface of the type, they keep it in its 
place, like the key-stone of an arch, or the 
stone ribs of a rubble vault. 

‘* Without the aid of drawings it is diffi- 
cult to convey an idea of a machine so differ- 
ent from those on the horizontal principle. 
On entering a large room the first thing 
that strikes the eye is a circular gallery 
about 25 feet in diameter, and 6 feet from 
the ground, surmounting eight large and 
complicated fabrics radiating from a central 
tower or drum. Each of these fabrics is 
the feeding apparatus attached to one of 
the eight printing cylinders. On the 
gallery are seen eight men at so many 
‘* Jaying-on tables,’’ feeding the machine, 
by carefully pushing successive sheets into 
its eight mouths, each man at about the 
rate of one sheet in four seconds. Di- 
rectly under those eight men are eight 
others on the ground, employed in taking- 
off and piling the printed sheets thrown 
out by the machine. The eye soon de- 
tects the four forms or chases of type 
fixed on the face of the drum, and accom- 
modated to its shape, and vainly attempts 
to follow numerous sheets of paper in 
rapid and inexplicable motion. The print- 
ing cylinders surrounding the central 
drum, and in occasional contact with it, 
bear about the same visible proportion to 
it as the pillars of the temple of Tivoli to 
the circular wall within. The framing 
which supports the central drum also 
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carries the bearings of the eight printing 
cylinders, which all revolve in perfect cor- 
respondence. The type only covers a 
small proportion of the circumference of 
the drum, and in the interval there is a 
large inking table fixed, like the type, on 
its circular face. This table communicates 
the ink to upright inking rollers, placed 
between the several printing cylinders, the 
rollers, in their turn, communicating the 
ink to the type. So far the arrangement 
is perfectly easy, the machine being, in 
fact, composed of the parts in ordinary 
use, only made circular and placed in a 
vertical instead of a horizontal position. 

“ The great problem for the inventor was 
the right mode of *‘ feeding,’’ or supplying 
the sheets of paper to the printing cylinders 
in their new position. The reader will 
easily understand by spreading out this 
sheet the difficulty of changing it, in less 
than four seconds, from a horizontal to a 
perpendicular position, and back again ; 
and through still more changes of direc- 
tion. No alteration has been made in the 
manner of ‘‘ laying on’’ the paper, which 
is carried from a plane table in the usual 
way, downwards between two sets of end- 
less tapes in rapid motion. But when the 
sheet has travelled down to a certain point, 
it is suddenly stopped by thin pieces of 
wood placed edgeways, and brought in 
contact with the paper on both sides at 
once ; it is at the same moment released 
from the tapes, and, being now at rest, is 
held in a vertical position between the 
thin pieces of wood, or ‘‘ stoppers ;’’ these 
stoppers are then withdrawn, and the sheet 


hangs for a moment suspended between 
two small pulleys called finger rollers; a 
set of vertical rollers (between the stop- 
pers), revolving rapidly, are immediately 
brought into contact with the sheet, and 
impel it horizontally between two new sets 
of endless tapes, which convey it round 
the printing cylinders. It there meets 
the type, receives the impression, and is 
led out under the feeding-gallery into the 
hands of the “ taker-off,’’ who draws it 
down, and lays it on a table before him. 

‘* Tt now only remains to explain how an 
even and clear impression is obtained from 
a segmental surface of type. The printing 
or impression cylinders are 40 inches in 
circumference, and each cylinder always 
touches the type at the same correspond- 
ing points, the surfaces moving with equal 
velocity. The blanket or cloth round the 
printing cylinders is underlaid or packed 
out with slips of paper ; and by this simple 
means, and the use of a type cylinder of 
large diameter, an impression is obtained, 
to use the words of the patent, “ not dis- 
cernible from that given by a flat form of 
type.’’? The rate at which this machine 
has hitherto been worked is about 1,000 
revolutions per hour, or 8,000 impressions. 
This rate will be gradually increased until 
we ascertain how far it may be urged 
without injury to the impressions and 
danger to the delicate and complicated 
fabric. The horizontal machines, with 
four cylinders, have been driven up to 
6,000; and it is probable that this ma- 
chine with eight cylinders will be ultimately 
worked to 12,000 copies an hour.”’ 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 16. The sessional meetings com- 
menced this evening, Lord Viscount Mahon, 
the President, in the chair. 

The President, by permission of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Edward Kerrison, exhibited to 
the Society a block of wood with an iron 
point embedded therein, being part of the 
oak which lately fell at Hoxne, in Suffolk, 
as related in our November magazine, p. 
469. (See the remarks of Mr. Lemon 
hereafter.) 

A letter from Lord Albert Conyngham 
was read, accompanying the exhibition of 
several objects of antiquity discovered on 
the railroad near Amiens. A leaden coffin, 
of great thickness, contained two skeletons, 
by the sides of which, within the coffin, 
these objects were found: consisting of a 
pair of gold ear-rings ; a gold ring set with 
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an engraved cornelian ; a pair of slender 
gold-wire armille of the plainest form; a 
gold fibula; a circular medallion of glass, 
to which is appended a small gold phallic 
figure; a globular hollow ball of red earth ; 
fragments of three glass unguentaria; a 
bronze pin; a signet ring of bronze ; 
and a bronze fibula ornamented with 
birds. 

Benjamin Nightingale, esq. exhibited to 
the Society drawings of the various objects 
of antiquity discovered at Farley Heath, 
near Guildford, and described by Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, esq. last session. 

Mr. John Doubleday exhibited an ancient 
pair of scales found in the isle of Gigha, in 
the very furthest part of Scotland, in the 
spring of 1847, upon the top of a ridge of 
sandy ground, on a farm called Tarbert, 
just brought into cultivation. The plough 
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which discovered these scales also ex- 
humed several other relics of former time, 
such as the fragment of an urn or earthern 
vessel, a small piece of the handle of an 
iron sword, a portion of a wooden cup, &c. 

Frederick W. Pott, esq. exhibited an 
ancient portrait, believed to be of Shake- 
speare, and supposed to be the same as 
one “ painted by Zucchero, upon a small 
piece of panel, formerly in the vestry-room 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark.’’ (See the 
remarks of Sir H. Ellis hereafter.) 

A letter from John Yonge Akerman, 
esq. secretary, on Gnostic Gems, was read, 
accompanied and illustrated by several im- 
pressions and drawings. Mr. Akerman 
assigus the origin of these amulets to Alex- 
andria, the hotbed of Gnostic superstition, 
and the birth-place of more than two 
leaders of that abominable sect. As far as 
we can judge from the style of their work- 
manship and the form of the characters, 
the greater part belong to a period later 
than the days of the Antonines. What 
renders these objects the more interesting 
is, the great probability that they furnished 
to the Gentile defamers of the early 
Christians the grounds of much scandal 
and invective. It is well known that the 
idea that the God of the Jews was wor- 
shipped under the figure of an ass pre- 
vailed so universally among the Romans, 
that Pompey, when at Jerusalem, made 
strict search in the temple for such an 
idol. This belief, coupled with the ap- 
pearance of the long-eared figure so often 
occurring on these amulets, must have 
tended greatly to extend the popular 
rumour against the Christians. ‘* The 
figure in question,’’ says Mr. Akerman, 
‘*in all probability, was originally that of 
the Anubis of the Romano-Egyptian Pan- 
theon.’’ The author illustrated this point 
by reference to the particular gems ex- 
hibited, and to a passage or two in the 
works of Tertullian. “It seems extremely 
probable,’’ he adds, ‘‘ that the adoption, 
and consequent frequent occurrence of 
Anubis on this class of engraved stones, 
may be explained by a passage in Ter- 
tullian (Ad Nationes, lib. ii. c. 3) in which 
he shows that the worship of this divinity, 
who, it should be remembered, is not 
mentioned by Herodotus, originated in 
the Egyptian deification of the patriarch 
Joseph.’’ The repute in which engraved 
stones were held as talismans in the 
middle ages has already been commented 
upon by Mr. Wright, in the 30th volume 
of the Archeologia, and is further illus- 
trated by a remarkable example found on 
the finger of a skeleton discovered in 
Chichester cathedral, and bearing the re- 
presentation of a Gnostic figure, half man 
and half serpent. 
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A letter was next read from William 
Durrant Cooper, esq. F.S.A. stating that 
Captain Smyth’s paper on early clocks 
had brought to his recollection, that one 
of the oldest, if not the oldest, clock at 
present in constant use in this country, is 
in the tower of Rye church, in Sussex. 
It is a clock which chimes for the quarter 
hours. It has recently undergone a full 
degree of cleaning ; and the cleaner states 
that a very large portion of the works is 
original, and that only immaterial parts, 
such as the small wheels, have been re- 
newed, but that a pendulum has been 
substituted for a balance. The charge for 
making the clockwork and dial as entered 
upon the churchwardens’ accounts in 1515, 
was 2/. 6s. 8d. Other entries relating to 
it occur in 15€1; but the accounts between 
1570 and 1710 having been lost, there are 
no means of ascertaining when the pen- 
dulum was first applied. 

Nov. 23. John Yonge Akerman, esq. 
Secretary, exhibited to the Society a Fi- 
bula and a pair of Tweezers of bronze, 
stated to have been found at Silchester. 

A letter from Richard Brooke, esq. 
F.S.A. was read, in illustration of a Brass 
Medal presented by him to the Society's 
Museum, struck in anticipation of the 
capture of Carthagena in 1741. It bears, 
on one side, Admiral Vernon, to whom 
the Spanish Commander, kneeling on one 
knee, is presenting his sword. A third 
figure represents Sir Chaloner Ogle. The 
circumscription, ‘‘ The pride of Spain 
humbled by Ad. Vernon and Sir Challoner 
Ogle.’’ On the reverse a fleet of ships of 
war is represented with the words, ‘‘ They 
took Carthagena April 1741.’’ Voltaire 
in his History of the Age of Louis XVth 
describes such a medal, which exhibited 
on one side the port and environs of 
Carthagena, with the motto ‘ Il a pris 
Carthagena,’”’ and on the other Ad- 
miral Vernon, with the words ‘‘ Au 
Vengeur de sa Patrie.”’ Mr. Brooke 
adds, ‘‘ It is possible that there were 
two medals of different kinds struck off 
representing the supposed capture of Car- 
thagena.’’—At the following meeting a 
letter was read from Edward Hawkins, 
esq. describing no fewer than twelve va- 
rieties of these medals, the demand for 
which forms a singular instance of popular 
delusion. This letter has been printed in 
the Society’s Minutes. 

Robert Fox, esq. exhibited to the So- 
ciety a gold Armilla found upon his estate 
last year near Wendover in Buckingham- 
shire, before described in our last Maga- 
zine, p. 68, in our Report of the Archeo- 
logical Institute. 

Jabez Allies, esq. F.S.A. exhibited an 
Arrow-head, found in the centre of a log 
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of mahogany from Honduras Bay, in the 
year 1844. The log was between two feet 
two inches and three feet in diameter, and 
about seven yards long. The arrow-head 
lay parallel with the grain of the wood. 

Charles Weld, esq. Assistant Secretary 
of the Royal Society, exhibited the Ma- 
trix, with an impression, of the seal of 
William Neville Lord Fawconberg, third 
son of Richard Neville first Earl of West- 
moreland, by Joan, daughter of John of 
Gaunt Duke of Lancaster. He married 
Joan, daughter and heir of Thomas Lord 
Fawconberg (who died in 1376), and was 
summoned to Parliament in right of his 
wife from 1429 to 1461, when he was cre- 
ated Earl of Kent. 

Nov. 30. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Charles Bridger, esq. was elected a 
Fellow of this Society. 

William Bromet, M.D. in a letter from 
Rome, sent a fac-simile of the characters 
engraved upon a Danish Prim-staff, now 
in the Kircherian Museum at the Collegio 
Romano. He regretted that in Rome he 
had no means of comparing it with the 
Calendar published by Plot, or that by 
Strutt, which has been called a Plough- 
man’s Almanack, because of the relation 
of the Symbols on it to the labours of an 
Agriculturist. As the Calendar, the fac- 
simile of which was exhibited, refers only 
to the Festivals of certain Saints, Dr. Bro- 
met thought it was probably drawn up for 
clerical purposes, and may therefore be of 
a kind never yet commented upon in Eng- 
land. The Staff itself is formed of beech 
wood, and, with the exception of a few 
worm-holes, is in good condition. Its 
body is a rectangle, about 33 feet long; 
the larger faces being 2§ inches, and the 
smaller one inch wide; its upper end 
rounded into a handle about six inches 
long, the other end remaining of a rectan- 
gular form. On the two broad faces seven 
Runic characters occur, which, being re- 
peated 52 times, evidently denote the days 
of the week ; while twelve of the series, 
surmounted by small triangles, mark the 
commencement of each month. From 
several of these letters, also, springs a line 
of hieroglypical characters, referring to 
the chief festivals of the Romish Church, 
and to the days of certain Saints of greater 
notoriety apparently in Denmark than 
elsewhere ; a list of all of which Dr. Bro- 
met has appended to the communication. 
To what passage, however, in the Lives of 
many of the Saints, the said hieroglyphics 
refer, Dr. Bromet felt unable to detail. 

G. Dittman, esq. R.N. exhibited seve- 
ral fragments of Ancient Sculpture col- 
lected by him while serving on board 
H. M. ship Albion, in the Pirzus, found 
by private individuals while enlarging their 
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cellars, digging for water, or clearing their 
wells. 

A letter from Robert Lemon, esq. 
F.S.A. was read, respecting the supposed 
arrow-head imbedded in the fragment of 
St. Edmund’s Oak. Having remarked, 
that it is an universal practice to immo- 
late moles, stoats, hawks, rats, and other 
agrarian depredators, by nailing their bo- 
dies to any remarkable tree or other pro- 
minent object near farm buildings, and that 
this is a custom of extreme antiquity, 
he mentioned, as a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the subject, that he last autumn 
observed at Herne in Kent a magnifi- 
cent oak on which were uailed the bodies 
of many a rural transgressor. One nail 
in particular, from which the body of the 
offender had dropped from decay, was far 
imbedded in the tree, indeed the bark 
was level, or rather beyond the head of 
the nail. He concluded by recommend- 
ing a careful investigation of the fragment 
of the Hoxne oak. If the object proved 
to be an arrow-head, as suggested, its 
value as an antiquarian relic will be of the 
very highest estimation; if proved to be 
any other or commoner instrument, it will 
still remain an object of great botanical 
curiosity. 

A letter was read from Benjamin Wil- 
liams, esq. F.S.A. upon the “ Crakys,’’ 
which Edward the Third took with him to 
Scotland in 1327, as stated in Barbour’s 
poetical Life of Robert Bruce. Having 
quoted Jamieson’s Etymological Scottish 
Dictionary and its Supplement, for the 
etymology of “ Crack,’’ Mr. Williams pro- 
ceeded to remark that most of the early 
names of ordnance and guus were derived 
from the report made by their discharge, 
as bombarde from BopuSos, a noise; sclo- 
petum from sclopus, described by Ducange 
as the noise made by puffing up the cheeks ; 
arquebuss from duse, in Flemish the pipe 
of a bellows, through which the air is 
forced, &c. Mr. Williams next quoted 
Sir Harris Nicolas, in his History of the 
Navy, as printed from a MS. of the four- 
teenth century, a recipe for making powder 
‘pour le krake.’? Guns were called 
canelle (tubes) by the Chaplain of Henry 
V. (MS. Cotton. Julius E. rv.) and sax- 
ivoma by Elmham and Titus Livius. Mr. 
Williams observed, that the silence of our 
historians as to the use of cannon in Eng- 
land in the latter half of the fourteenth 
century may arise from their novelty 
having passed away. It is remarkable that 
not one of the chroniclers has mentioned 
the fact that Richard IT. took cannon with 
him in his second Irish expedition in 
1399, and yet the fact is proved by a writ 
of Privy Seal remaining in the State Paper 
Office. 
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A letter was read from Sir Henry Ellis, 
Secretary, commenting upon Mr. Pott's 
account of the picture recently exhibited 
as a portrait of Shakespeare. Having 
carefully examined every printed autho- 
rity within reach, Sir Henry has found no 
record whatever of a picture of Shak- 
spere mentioned as having been deposited 
in the vestry of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
There is a passage in Manning and Bray’s 
History of Surrey, that ‘in 1598, the 
vestry of St. Saviour ordered that a peti- 
tion should be made to the council con- 
cerning the playhouse in that parish, 
wherein the enormities should be showed 
that came thereby; and it is therefore 
not likely that a portrait of the chief actor, 
manager, or dramatist of that theatre 
should have been allowed to be suspended 
in their vestry.’? Boaden, in his ‘ In- 
quiry into the Portraits of Shakespeare,’’ 
4to. 1824, makes no mention of a portrait 
at St. Saviour’s, Southwark ; but he men- 
tions a portrait by Zucchero, said to have 
been an original picture, in the possession 
of Mr. Cosway. But Zucchero is sup- 
posed to have left England about 1580, 
when Shakespeare was only sixteen years 
old ; and still at his native Stratford. 

(To be continued next Month.) 





CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 

Dec. 4. The Rev. Professor Corrie in 
the chair. 

The Rev. C. Hardwick, of St. Catha- 
rine’s Hall, read an account of a satirical 
poem preserved in MS. in the library of 
St. Peter’s College. From internal evi- 
dence this composition may be referred to 
about the year 1320, about thirty years 
before Piers Plowman. There are no 
means of ascertaining the name of the 
author. The subject of it is an almost 
indiscriminate satire upon all classes of 
society above the peasantry, and it is thus 
of high interest as an elucidation of the 
manners and customs of the nation, and 
state of the country atthe time. It affords 
also another valuable step in tracing the 
progress of our language from the Anglo- 
Saxon to the modern English. 

Mr. A. W. Franks, of Trinity College, 
described the deed granting arms to King’s 
Coliege, the original of which is still pre- 
served in the treasury of that society. It 
is dated in 1449, and is thus much older 
than the grants which were made to other 
colleges in the reign of Elizabeth. He 
called attention to the fact that, previously 
to the date of this grant, the college used 
different heraldic bearings, although the 
other part of the collegiate seal was the 
same; and showed, from an examination 
of the matrix, that it was probable that 
the present coat had heen inserted in the 


place from which the older one was re- 
moved at the time when the grant was ob- 
tained. An attempt was then made to 
explain the older bearings, and also of 
those now used. 

Mr. C. C. Babington, of St. John’s 
College, and the Rev. J. J. Smith, of Caius 
College, gave an account of the founda- 
tions of buildings recently brought to 
light, through the exertions of the Hon. 
Mr. Neville, at Ickleton and Chesterford 
(see our last Magazine, p. 633). At both 
places a large house was discovered, and 
from their situation, mode of warming, 
and the presence of many Roman tiles in 
their construction, they have been sup- 
posed to be Roman. As, however, there 
are only foundations, affording no archi- 
tectural data, and but few antiquities were 
found during the excavation, and only a 
few coins of the lower empire, there seems 
to be nothing to prove that they are Ro-. 
man. If also we take into consideration the 
fact that they are not built round a court, 
as was always the plan of the Romans, and 
that the masonry and the remains of the 
floors of two of the rooms which still exist 
are of the rudest character, we are led, as 
was suggested by Professor Willis at the 
meeting, to the conclusion that they may 
very probably belong toa later time. The 
use of Roman bricks, and the continuation 
of the warming employed by that people, 
is no proof of Roman origin, as both were 
certainly used at times long after their de- 
parture from Britain. Nearly adjoining 
one of these houses there is the foundation 
of another building, which has given rise 
to considerable discussion. It formed an 
oblong room, of about 78 feet by 35 inter- 
nally, and was apparently divided length- 
wise by two rows of pillars, of which the 
foundation alone remains. From the idea 
that the adjoining building was certainly 
Roman, this also was considered as the 
work of Roman builders, and called a 
temple, basilica, or church, by different 
persons. A mere inspection or consider- 
ation of its plan at once negatives the first 
supposition, and the absence of an apse, 
so constantly present in early churches, 
causes the last to be improbable. The 
rudeness of the work, and total want of 
regularity in the position, relative dis- 
tances, and size of the bases of the sup- 
posed pillars, renders it probable that this 
also is a building of later than Roman date, 
and that it was in some way connected with 
the neighbouring house, and that no pillars 
ever stood upon the foundations which 
remain, but that they were the supports of 
wooden props to the roof, such as existed 
in the Sextry barn at Ely, as described by 
Professor Willis in No. VIII. of the pub- 
lications of this Society. 
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Mr. Isaiah Deck exhibited several keys 
of very early date, found at the base of the 
walls of St. Martin’s Priory, at Dover, in 
company with the matrix of the seal of 
that priory, an impression from which he 
presented to the Society. He also called 
attention to a portion of one of the pillars 
of the Priory Church, which he showed to 
the meeting. It consists of stalactitic 
carbonate of lime, a kind of stone not ob- 
tainable in this part of Europe, and of 
which the origin is unknown. —Professor 
Willis remarked that the pavement of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, previously to the fire 
in 1174, was formed of the same stone. 





SUSSEX ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 2. A quarterly meeting of this 
society was heldatthe Town Hall, Brighton, 
T. Attree, esq. in the chair. Among 
the objects of interest on the table were 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman lamps and 
other objects from the Stowe collec- 
tion, exhibited by W. W. Attree, esq. ; a 
brass rubbing from Alton, Hants, ex- 
hibited by W. H. Blaauw, esq.; a Ro- 
man fibula, found at Southease, in 1847, 
belonging to Mr. Catt; a bronze Roman 
ring found at Cadbury, Devon; and the 
following objects by Mr. Lower :—Ro- 
man pottery from the recently discovered 
villa at Eastbourne; a gold ring with the 
arms of Farnefoulde, found in the bed of 
the Ouse, at Lewes; flint celts found at 
Eastbourne ; Roman coins of Antoninus 
found at Eastbourne ; drawings and wood- 
cuts illustrative of the iron works in 
Sussex. 

Mr. Lower observed that at the So- 
ciety’s Annual Meeting held at Lewes, in 
August, the Earl of Chichester, one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Society, ex- 
hibited the pocket bible of Oliver Crom- 
well; and he (Mr. L.) now intended to 
make a few remarks on the book. It was 
the edition of 1645, printed for the ‘ as- 
signes of Robert Barker,’’ and plainly 
bound for portability in four thin volumes. 
The autograph of the original proprie- 
tor was written at the beginning of the 
third volume only.—* O. Ce, 1645. Qué 
cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus.’’ The 
autograph of ‘‘ Lord Fauconberg, his 
booke, 1677,’’ occurred in all the volumes. 
The present proprietorship of this interest- 
ing relic of the Lord Protector was ex- 
plained by a genealogical table. Sir T. 
Belasyse, first Viscount Fauconberg, who 
died in 1652, was the father of Henry 
Belasyse, who died in the lifetime of his 
father, leaving a daughter Arabella, after- 
wards married to Sir William Frankland, 
of Thirkelby, Yorkshire, Bart. by whom 
she had Sir Thomas Frankland, the se- 
cond baronet. The wife of Sir Thomas 


was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Rus- 
sell, who married Frances, a daughter of 
Cromwell. The sixth son of this Sir 
Thomas and Elizabeth his wife was Fre- 
derick M. Frankland, whose daughter and 
heiress married Thomas Pelham, first 
Earl of Chichester, and grandfather of 
Henry Thomas, the present Earl. So that 
Cromwell’s granddaughter was the pre- 
sent Earl of Chichester’s great-great- 
grandmother. 

Mr. Blaauw.—The question is, whether 
thisinteresting relicis sufficiently “ Sussex” 
to warrant us in having the autograph 
engraved in our next volume. Mr. Lower 
thought the Sussex genealogy was sufficient 
to that end. In this opinion the meeting 
concurred. 

Mr. Blaauw called attention to the rub- 
bing from Alton Church mentioned above. 
This had no connexion with Sussex, but 
was interesting from the fact that it was 
the only case in which he had found the 
word ** yostregere.’’ The word had puzzled 
all the antiquaries of his acquaintance, 
till Mr. Albert Way suggested that it 
meant ‘‘a keeper of goshawks,’’ answer- 
ing to the Latin, austurcarius, and the 
French, audoursier. The term occurred 
in an altered form in Shakspere’s ‘‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well.” 

Mr. Figg next read a paper on a slab 
found in the progress of the restoration 
of Bishopstone Church, by the Earl of 
Chichester, last summer. It had been 
built into the north wall, and had served 
as the lintel of a fire-place formerly exist- 
ing in one of the pews. It had been care- 
fully removed, and was now in the floor 
of the new vestry. Its length is 4 feet 
21 inches; its breadth at top 13} inches, 
at the bottem 10} inches. It was about 
six inches in thickness, the sculptured por- 
tion being at the top 24 inches, and at the 
bottom 1# inches indepth. The material 
is what is locally called Bourne Rock. 
The lower portion of the sculpture is a 
Calvary cross, surrounded at the top in the 
lowermost of the three intertwined circles 
of cable; in the second circle is the Agnus 
Dei; and in the third or uppermost one 
a tall vessel or phial, out of which two 
birds, probably intended for doves, are 
drinking. It isnot unlikely that the three 
circles of cable may have been designed to 
shadow forth the Trinity. Two birds, 
one on either side of a vase, drinking, or 
about to drink, was a favourite symbol 
among the early Christians in Italy, and 
doubtless was brought hither from thence. 
Aringhi, Ciampini, Bosio-Gorius, and other 
authors down to Maitland, in describing 
the catacombs at Rome, gave frequent 
examples of its use. On the side of the 
tomb attributed to the Emperor Honorius, 
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in the mausoleum erected by the Empress 
Gallia Placida, about the middle of the 
fifth century, was sculptured the Agnus 
Dei with a cross on its back, and a bird 
on each limb. At the end of the same 
tomb there was a vase with two birds ap- 
parently about to drink. In the Church 
of St. Apollinares at Ravenna, supposed 
to have been built in 570, over the arch of 
each window was introduced a mosaic 
representing a vase with two handles, be- 
tween two birds apparently intended for 
doves. This symbol was not of frequent 
occurrence in England. Mr. Westmacctt 
had stated that he never witnessed it in 
medizval sculpture in this country. The 
ancient square font at Winchester Ca- 
thedral, considered to be early Norman, 
has in two of the angles of the upper side 
a device similar to the one under con- 
sideration, but with the addition of a cross 
issuing out of the vase. The. sculptures 
on the font at Bridekirk in Cumberland, 
engraved in the 14th volume of the Ar- 
chrologia, resemble in style the Bishop- 
stone slab. 

Mr. Lower next described a custom at 
Warbleton, co. Sussex, which was just 
going out of date. A Mr. Crowhurst 
had been in the habit of going on Rush- 
lake-green, during the fair, and demanding 
a penny from each person who erected a 
booth or stall. The money was called the 
‘* Show Penny,’’ and it was an appendage 
to Mr. Crowhurst’s house, and expressed 
in the title deeds. On looking over some 
papers belonging to Mr. Crowhurst he 
found a memorandum, dated exactly a 
century ago, to this effect :—‘‘ We whose 
names are hereunto subscribed empower 
John Plaidell, of Warbleton, to collect 
the Show Penny from the fair on Rush- 
lake-green. Signed, Henry Fuller and 
Richard Bristed.’’ This custom had con- 
tinued down to two years ago, when the 
fair, once of importance, had dwindled 
away, and the few persons who still kept 
it avoided the toll by erecting their stand- 
ings a short distance from the spot. 

Mr. Blaauw having called attention to 
the query of Major Haly at the Lewes 
meeting as to the meaning of the term 
‘‘paul’’? in Brighton, a discussion took 
place on the subject. The Chairman said 
he could not ascertain its origin; and 
he believed its use was confined to 
Brighton. It meant the eighth part of a 
tenantry acre, which varied according to 
the * laine.’’ The whole parish of Brighton 
was divided into tenantry laines by bound- 
stones, and this was the case with adjoin- 
ing parishes ; but in Brighton the laines 
were subdivided into pauls. The original 
division in Brighton, however, was into 
yardlands; these were subdivided into 
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laines, and these again into pauls. There- 
fore, if a man had four yardlands, he took 
as his share of the tenantry laines an eight- 
paul piece, for a single yardland a two- 
paul piece. From the boundary stone of 
one laine to the boundary stone of another 
ran a ‘‘ leek ’’ or ‘ leet ’’ way, sixteen feet 
wide. Some of the old narrow streets of 
Brighton would, if the matter were inves- 
tivated, be found to be leak ways; where 
the old streets were double of that width, 
it was owing to the heading of two leek 
ways meeting together. The place where 
the meeting was now assembled was called 
‘The Bartholomews.’’ Adjoining was 
‘*The Hempshires.’? This was traced 
from old documents to be the spot on 
which, when Brighton was originally a 
fishing-place, hemp was grown; and that 
this was divided in the same way as the 
other land, was traced in the clearest pos- 
sible manner. Taking Black Lion-street 
and Ship-street, if he found in Black Lion- 
street the end of a piece of land of certain 
dimensions, and in Ship-street another 
end of like dimensions, it was clear that 
the land originally belonged to the same 
person. A four-paul piece was génerally 
twenty-five feet wide. The pieces had 
been for ages divided ; but the line of de- 
marcation was asclear as possible. An 
impression existed that from Black Lion- 
street to Middle-street was the ancient 
part of Brighton ; but that such was not 
the case was clear, because these divisions 
showed that even this part of the town 
was part of the Tenantry Down. 

Mr. Blaauw.—The old town, I sup- 
pose, was under the Cliff ? 

Chairman.—Part of it was. 
ber the block-house. 

Rev. Mr. Gaunt.—Do you remember a 
barn in North-street ? 

Chairman.—I do not. I remember the 
building of every house on the east side of 
the Steyne, except what was called the 
Library ; I remember the building of every 
house on the north side of North-street, 
except the King and Queen; and I re- 
member the building of every house to the 
east of Russell-street. Russell-street was 
just commenced when I first remember 
the town as a boy. Brighton then bore 
about the same proportion to Brighton 
now, as this desk does to the room. The 
paul is an arbitrary measure. All the 
land in the north part of the town mea- 
sures well, that is, comes up nearly to the 
eighth part of an acre toa paul: all to 
the south is short. No one can tell how 
it is that the measures vary, or explain 
the division into pauls. There is no ali- 
quot measure in any part of Brighton. 
The four-paul piece measures about 25 
feet 3 or 4 inc. ; sometimes 26 or 27 feet. 
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Mr. Figg.—It strikes me that the di- 
vision of arable land was according to the 
number of sheep leazes which each pro- 
prietor held. Supposing the whole of the 
country to be down and sheep walks, the 
whole of the parish was divided into a 
certain number of sheep leazes; and as 
the land was broken up into arable, each 
proprietor took a certain quantity, in pro- 
portion to his sheep leazes in each laine. 

Chairman.—Y ou are wrong in supposing 
that the original division of the land was 
in proportion to the sheep leazes. The 
fact is, that the sheep leazes were in pro- 
portion to the arable land. 

Mr. Figg.—It is a rather curious fact 
that in many parishes, at particular sea- 
sons of the year, when the arable land is 
not in crop, the whole of the flock goes 
over all the arable. 

Chairman.—Within my memory, this 
was the case in Brighton. 

Mr. Figg.—We have just gone into the 
question at Lewes. 

Mr. Blaauw.— The magistrates have 
been obliged to buy up the right of pas- 
turage over the site of the new gaol. 

Chairman.— Under an old statute, ‘‘ the 
Statute of Approver,’’ the lord was pro- 
hibited from approving, that is, taking 
away, any part of the land, whereby his 
tenants; having right of common, were in- 
jured. The lord was obliged, before 
breaking up, to show that there was pas- 
turage enough left for the number of 
sheep which the tenants were entitled to 
feed. 

Mr. Lower next described some Roman 
remains at Eastbourne. About one hun- 
dred and thirty-two years ago Dr. Tabor, 
of Lewes, drew attention to some Roman 
antiquities discovered at Eastbourne. They 
consisted of a very perfect bath, the ma- 
sonry of which was described in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions of 1717. The 
field belonged to Mr. Willard, a direct 
ancestor of Major Willard, of Eastbourne, 
and also of Major Willard, of Brighton. 
The field being of some value, the remains 
were covered up, and remained undis- 
turbed till about forty years ago, when the 
bath was opened, and found to be in the 
same perfect state as when first discovered. 
These circumstances had passed into mat- 
ters of history ; but lately, in the course 
of erecting a sea-wall to prevent the fur- 
ther inroads of the sea, some more dis- 
coveries were made, proving the direc- 
tion in which stood the Roman villa with 
which the bath was connected. The prin- 
cipal discoveries consisted of various 
massive foundation walls, four feet thick. 
A long corridor ran from the face of the 


cliff inward, in a direction towards the 
bath. This had been uncovered to the 
extent of one hundred and thirty-five feet ; 
and, with the assistance of Mr. Berry, who 
is building the sea wall, he (Mr. Lower) 
probed the walls to the north, and found 
that the two sides of the corridor ran 
to the very site of the bath. The 
field was perfectly level, and without 
any indication on the surface of what 
was underneath. Some of the rooms of 
the villa must have been very large. 
There were considerable remains of paving 
in some places, tessellated, if that term 
could be correctly applied to such irre- 
gular pieces of tile as some of those on 
the table. The general width of the cor- 
ridor was about 134 feet; and to all ap- 
pearance it had been paved throughout 
with small tesselated tile and a white or 
greyish substance, which he pronounced 
to be Caen stone. The material of the 
foundation was the “‘ Eastbourne stone” of 
the vicinity. The mortar placed beyond 
dispute the Roman origin of the building. 
It is mixed, as usual, with pounded tile. 
There were also some fragments of orna- 
mented tiles, and pottery with the figures 
of animals and the names of the potters 
stamped on the vessels. In the same 
place was found a stone celt. 

Mr. Blaauw then read two letters from 
the steward of Ralph Neville, Bishop of 
Chichester and Chancellor to Henry III., 
addressed to his master. In the first the 
steward stated that he had sent 19 pigs 
from the manor at Aldingbourne, and that 
as soon as the pigs on the other manors 
were fat he would send them also. The 
letter then made inquiries relative to 
buying some oxen, and concluded by ask- 
ing his lordship to signify whether he 
should procure some dogs fit for catch- 
ing foxes, ‘as the star for catching 
them was now passing.’’ In the second 
letter the steward acquainted his master, 
that William Dens, vicar of Mundham, 
had two wives, as it was said, and that 
one of them was living at Chichester ; but 
that the aforesaid William professed to 
have letters from the Supreme Pontiff, and 
that it was believed in Sussex that never 
did those letters emanate from the consci- 
ence of the Pope, being contrary to the 
statutes of the General Council. Where- 
fore the Steward prayed his master to sig- 
nify his pleasure in the matter ; and above 
all, if he so pleased, to send men with dogs 
to catch the foxes, which were a nuisance 
on the manor, and to do so quickly, ‘* as 
the star for catching them had passed.” 
These letters were copied from originals 
in the Tower of London. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Moniteur of Saturday, Dec. 30, 
published three decrees of the President of 
the Republic, appointing, Ist, M. Leon 
Faucher Minister of the Interior, in the 
place of M. Leon Malleville, resigned ; 
2d, M. Lacrosse, Vice-President of the 
National Assembly, Minister of Public 
Works, in the place of Leon Faucher ; 
and, 3d, M. Buffet Minister of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, in the room of M. 
Bixio, resigned. The resignations of M.M. 
Malville and Bixio had, it was said, been 
occasioned by differences of opinion as to 
their functions between them and the 
President. The new Ministry suffered a 
defeat in the National Assembly, on a 
proposition for a reduction in the duty on 
salt, which was carried, although the Mi- 
nister of Finance declared that in the pre- 
sent state of the revenue they could not 
afford to give up any portion of the pro- 
duce of the tax. M. Boulay de la Meurthe 
was on the 20th Jan. elected in the As- 
sembly Vice-President of the French Re- 
public, by a majority of 417 against 277. 
The Petit Luxembourg is being prepared 
for his official residence. On the 23rd, in 
the Assembly, the Ministers received a 
serious check, by the appointment of a 
committee to take into consideration the 
budget for the ensuing year. The vote 
was resisted as being a virtual transferrence 
of control over the finances of the country 
from the administration to certain mem- 
bers of the Chamber, and would have the 
effect of rendering the Assembly para- 
mount. Nevertheless the vote was adopted 
by a majority of 374 against 322. The 
Committee will consist of thirty members, 
two to be named by each bureau. The 
election for the Colonel of the 2nd Legion 
of the National Guards of the Banlieu has 
terminated in favour of M. Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, the son of the ex-King of West- 
phalia. He had 3,962 votes; M. Michel 
had 1,951 and Barbes 137. Vice-Admiral 
Cecile, Ambassador of the French Repub- 
lic to the Court of England, left Paris, on 
Monday, Jan 22, for London. 


AUSTRIA. 


On the 18th Dec. Windischgriatz en- 
tered Presburgh, the second town in Hun- 
gary Proper, which had been wholly aban- 


doned on the previous day by the Magyar 
troops, after they had removed the bridge 
of boats. On the same day Jellachich 
occupied Wieselburg, after a sharp action. 
He charged twice at the head of his Croats 
before he broke the ranks of the Magyars, 
and was all but made a prisoner by the 
enemy’s hussars, in a hand-to-hand con- 
flict. In this battle two Austrian generals, 
four staff officers, and fifty-seven other 
officers of rank fell on the field. On the 
Sth Pesth and Ofen was taken by the 
Imperialists, by which the campaign in 
Hungary may be considered as brought to 
a triumphant conclusion. Prince Win- 
dischgriitz has taken up his residence at 
the royal castle at Ofen; Jellachich in 
the baronial Karoly castle at Pesth. Field- 
Marshal Count Wrbna is commandant of 
both cities. The Imperial troops have 
been welcomed with illuminations and 
every mark of rejoicing ; and the Hunga- 
rian forces have been beaten wherever they 
ventured to show themselves in masses. 
The whole Austrian empire is, therefore, 
once more consolidated, and on a firmer 
foundation than before. 


ITALY. 


The Junta published a proclamation on 
the 20th Dec. in which they declare that 
they will only continue in office till a Con- 
stituent Assembly of the Roman States 
shall have pronounced itself on the ques- 
tion of the political form of the State; 
and they will hasten as much as _ possible 
the moment when such an assembly shall 
meet. 

Several magnificent presents were made 
to the Pope on Ciristmas-day. The King 
of Naples sent him an offering of 600,000 
ducats, and the Queen of Spain a donation 
of 500,000 colonnates. 

Pope Pius addressed a letter to the Ro- 
man people, dated from Gaeta, Jan. 1, in 
which he deeply regrets that not only ‘his 
erring children’’ had felt no remorse for 


the sacrilegious crimes and other outrages ° 


committed upon his residence and person, 
but had perpetrated a still more monstrous 
act, by ordering the convocation of a Ge- 
neral National Assembly of the Roman 
States, for the purpose of establishing new 
political forms, thus heaping iniquity upon 
iniquity, by endeavouring to destroy the 
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temporal authority of the Sovereign Pon- 
tif. The Pope, therefore, forbids all 
persons, of whatever rank, from taking 
part in any such proceedings, and con- 
cludes by supplicating Heaven for the 
conversion and salvation of those who have 
wandered from the right path. This letter, 
when it reached Rome, excited the greatest 
possible indignation. All the hats of the 
Cardinals were taken from the hatters’ 
shops and flung into the Tiber. 


EGYPT. 


His Highness Abbas Pasha, the new 
Viceroy of Egypt, returned to Suez from 
Mecca on the 25th of November, and 
reached Cairo on the following day, when 
he quickly assumed the authority without 
opposition or any infringement of the gene- 
rally prevailing tranquillity. On the 27th 
his Highness received officially all the 
European consuls. Very handsome pre- 
sents of swords and snuff-boxes inlaid with 
diamonds were sent to Captain Frushard 
and the officers, and 400/. for distribution 
among the crew, of the East India Com- 
pany’s steamer Feroze, which conveyed 
Abbas from Suez to Jedda and back again. 


INDIA. 


The insurgent Sikh detachments have 
been invariably worsted in all cases where 
our troops have been fortunate enough to 
close with them. On the 7th Nov. after 
some days of severe skirmishing before 
Moultan, an attack was made on the field- 
works established near our camp, and by 
the fire from which our troops had been 
for some time greatly annoyed. The enemy 
were broken and driven back at all points— 
five of their guns remaining in our hands. 
A less successful encounter took place on 
the 22nd of November. The enemy were 
strongly posted on the right bank of the 
Chenab to the amount, it is supposed, of 
30,000 men, and frequently crossed over 
to the left side, on which side the British 
army lay. Apprehensive that, from the 
proximity of the forces, an engagement 
might be prematurely brought on, Lord 
Gough had given express order that the 
enemy was not to be attacked until his 
arrival. His lordship left Lahore and 
crossed the Ravee on the 16th, and four 
days afterwards arrived at Newa Walla, 
where he joined General Thackwell’s divi- 
sion, and had then under his command the 
divisions under Generals Thackwell and 
Gilbert, besides Brigadier Pope’s brigade 
of cavalry, four heavy guns, the pontoon 
bridge, &c. The next afternoon a con- 
ference took place between his Excellency 
and Brigadier Campbell, when an arrange- 
ment for a reconnaissance next day was 
made, and it was understood that the Siklis 
on the British side of the river would be 
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driven across by our troops. The force 
assembled consisted of the whole of the 
cavalry (her Majesty’s 3rd and 14th Regi- 
ments of Light Dragoons, the 5th and 8th 
Regiments of Light Cavalry, and 12th Ir- 
regular Cavalry); two troops of Horse 
Artillery (Duncan’s and Warner’s) ; two 
field batteries (Austin’s and Dawes’s) ; 
and two brigades of infantry (those of 
Brigadiers Godby, 2nd European Regi- 
ment and 7th Native Infantry, and Hog- 
gan, her Majesty’s 6Glst Foot, 36th and 
46th Native Infantry). These troops were 
inspected by the Commander-in-Chief, 
and were marched against the enemy on 
our side of the river. As the foe was ap- 
proached, his tents were seen lining the 
opposite bank in great numbers. The 
Sikhs perceiving our troops hastened to 
cross the river and gain their own side. 
In the ardour of pursuit our men too 
hastily followed, and got embarrassed in 
heavy sand. The fire of the enemy was 
now so heavy from sheltered batteries on 
our exposed troops, that they were or- 
dered to withdraw. An hour or two 
later word was brought that another 
body of Sikhs had been discovered on 
our side the river lower down, and a 
large body of our cavalry, amongst 
whom were the 3rd and 14th Light Dra- 
goons, were ordered to dislodge them. 
On approaching a body of Sikh cavalry, 
drawn up as if to receive them, these 
broke and separated to the right and left, 
when the dragoons charging on were 
brought up by a nullah, or ravine, full of 
matchlockmen, who opened a galling fire 
on the European cavalry. Here fell Bri- 
gadier-General Cureton, who was shot 
through the heart; Lieut.-Col. Havelock 
dangerously wounded ; and Capt. Holmes 
severely : and it was with some difficulty 
that the men were extricated from the 
trap into which they had been intention- 
ally drawn by the enemy. Our cavalry 
then returned, but in the meantime the 
Sikhs had come across, and, taking a 
six-pounder horse artillery gun which 
had been left in the sand (but which had, 
however, been previously spiked by the 
gunners) off the carriage, they bore it in 
triumph to their own side of the river. 
During the night of the 3rd Dec. the 
whole of the Sikh force precipitately fled, 
concealing or carrying with them their 
artillery, and exploding their magazines. 
Lord Gough immediately pushed across 
the river the 9th Lancers and 14th Light 
Dragoons in pursuit, under Major-Gen, 
Sir Walter Gilbert. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


The Legislative Council met on the Ist. 
of Noy. Sir Harry Smith, in his opening 
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address, observed that Earl Grey was 
pleased with the flourishing state of the 
finances of the colony. He regretted his 
lordship had ordered a cessation of emi- 
gration to the Cape. The Kafirs of the 
eastern frontier were to be compensated 
for loss of territory. The vagrant Fingoes 
were to be restrained from wandering, and 
located. Engineers were expected to de- 
cide on the breakwaters at Table Bay and 
Algoa Bay. Roads and harbours are to 
be made and improved. The treatment 
of prisoners was barbarous, and is to be 
altered. A Militia Bill is to be introduced, 
to relieve the colonists. Restrictions on 
holding public meetings are to be removed, 
and municipal laws amended. Sir Harry 
submitted a supplementary estimate of 
22,0007. The colony, he said, was only 
chargeable with 10,000 for putting down 
the insurgent Boers. The Boers had been 
heavily fined; they had already paid 
6,000/. 


AMERICA. 


The new world, and we may add the 
old also, has been thrown into a whirl of 
excitement, by the abundant discovery of 
surface gold on the plains of Upper Cali- 
fornia. Inthe spring of the year 1848 
some settlers were excavating a mill-race 
in the neighbourhood of the Sacramento, 
a river about thirty miles to the north of 
San Francisco, having its rise in the Cali- 
fornian mountains, and falling into the sea 
in the Bay of San Pablo. In the course 
of their work they met with several pieces 
of heavy yellow-coloured metal, which, 
being of a sufficiently peculiar nature to 
excite curiosity, were speedily discovered 
to be gold of great purity. For some time 
they preserved the secret, and are sup- 
posed to have gathered a very considerable 
quantity before it transpired. At length 
an Indian surprised them while occupied 
in searching, and although they endeav- 
oured to divert his attention, and detained 
him for some time, he acquainted his 
tribe, by whose means it soon became 
known in the country. Such an unheard- 
of circumstance caused great surprise and 


some curiosity, but a few having tried for 
themselves, and having become most satis- 
factorily convinced of its truth, all other 
pursuits were abandoned, and all hands 
hastened to the ‘‘ diggings ;’’ whilst wages, 
and all the necessaries of life and labour, 
have risen to most exorbitant prices. Inthe 
course of three months 4,000 people col- 
lected, digging and scraping early and late. 
The gold is found in three forms—granu- 
lated of the size of medium gunpowder, 
and mixed with iron; in small scales or 
laminze of from one-eighth to one-twelfth 
of an inch in diameter ; and in solid lumps 
of from half an ounce to 4 lbs. in weight, 
—many much larger are spoken of. The 
latter form is frequently found adhering to 
the rocks in the bed of the river, and many 
fine pieces have been gathered as one would 
gather limpets from the crevices and holes 
left dry at low water. Up to the middle 
of September the quantity known to be 
gathered is to the value of 550,000/., and 
this does not include considerable amounts 
of which no account could be obtained. 
The Mormons, driven by persecution from 
their native country, have been among the 
most considerable gainers. The conse- 
quence is, that the spirit of adventure is 
thoroughly re-awakened in America. As- 
sociations are everywhere forming for the 
purpose of emigrating to California. 

Mr. Wyld, the geographer, has issued a 
map of the country, in which the gold 
region is marked as extending five or six 
hundred miles in length, by one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty in breadth, In 
such an immense extent of territory there 
is evidently room for great discoveries yet 
to be made. The wonder is that the trea- 
sure should so long have remained un- 
known; but the wild character of the 
country, and the ignorance and indolence 
of the inhabitants, may partly account for 
this. It does not appear from this plan 
that any gold has been found within about 
fifty miles of the coast. The tributaries 
of the Sacramento, between the 38th and 
39th degrees of north latitude, seem to 
have hitherto yielded the richest deposits. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Dec. 12. A marble statue of the Duke 
of Wellington, executed by Mr. Milner, 
was p!aced within the Tower of London, 
of which his Grace is High Constable. 
The figure was deposited on a granite pe- 
destal ten feet in height, midway between 
the White _— and the green fronting 

1 


the flight of steps leading from Traitor’s- 
gate. It is about eight feet high. His 
Grace is represented uncovered, attired in 
a plain military coat, a cloak loosely sus- 
pended from the shoulders by cord and 
tassel. 

The Philanthropic Society, long located 
in St, George’s Fields, and honourably 
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known for its successful endeavours to 
reform criminal and vagrant children, has 
determined to change its site and princi- 
ple of operations. It has purchased a 
very eligible farm of about 130 acres at 
Potter’s Bar, near Barnet; to which it is 
resolved to transfer the institution as soon 
as the necessary funds can be obtained 
and the proper buildings erected. The 
Colonie Agricole de Mettrai and the ex- 
perience of the Bridgenorth Union School 
have furnished the chief suggestions for 
the new plan. The industrial training is 
to be extended to garden and field labour, 
care of sheep, cattle and horses, and to 
agricultural pursuits generally. The So- 
ciety will thus make it a part of their de- 
sign to prepare boys for emigration as 
farm labourers and servants in the colo- 
nies, away from the temptation of large 
towns, and from the vices from which they 
have been rescued. Another important ad- 
dition to the plans already in operation, is 
an intention to groupe the boys in families 
—as at Mettrai, and as recommended by 
Capt. Maconochie—of about sixty each ; 
every division, or family, occupying a dis- 
tinct building, a distinct field of labour, 
and having its own master and mistress, 
with an assistant teacher. By this means, 
it is expected that feelings of attachment 
will grow up amongst the boys, a more 
domestic character will be given to the 
institution, and the influence of the in- 
structors will become more personal and 
parental. The arrangements contemplated 
will require buildings of a different class 
from those hitherto used for such purposes. 
Instead of a palace, the institution will 
consist of a number of houses with a 
chapel in the centre—each house being 
appropriated to a distinct family. The 
plan is altogether well warranted by the 
experience of other institutions of a similar 
kind. It is proposed, as soon as sufficient 
funds can be raised for the purpose, to 
extend the number of inmates to 500. 
The fund for the purchase of land and for 
building is kept distinct from the Society’s 
general fund. Her Majesty and her Con- 
sort have subscribed 100/.; and 3,051. 
had been contributed up to November Ist. 

Jan. 11. A fire broke out in the newly- 
erected premises termed the Hampstead 
Waterworks. How the calamity occurred 
is enveloped in mystery. The damage is 
thus officially reported to the West of 
England Insurance Office :—Buildings of 
engine-house and works generally con- 
sumed—supposed loss about 3,000/. ; ma- 
chinery, steam-engine, &c. partially de- 
stroyed—estimated loss, about 5,000/. ; 
total supposed loss, 8,000/. The whole 
was uninsured, 

Jan.12. The house, No. 2, New-square, 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXI. 
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Lincoln’s Inn, occupying a site of about 
60 feet by 50, was destroyed by fire. Its 
chambers accommodated sixteen several 
tenants, some of them barristers, but 
chiefly firms of solicitors, many of whom 
were not insured. 

Some of the houses connected with 
‘King William’s Naval Asylum,’’ at Penge, 
near Norwood, founded and endowed by 
Queen Adelaide, being now completed, 
her Majesty has been graciously pleased, 
through Lord Howe, to nominate to two 
of them the widow of a commander of 
thirty-six years, who entered the navy in 
1773, and the widow of a master, who at his 
demise held the office of master attendant 
at one of our royal dockyards. Each 
widow will also be entitled (on a certificate 
signed by a beneficed clergyman that they 
are of sober life and couversation, and 
members of the Church of England,) to 
an annuity of 307. payable half-yearly at 
Messrs. Coutts’s. 

By an order of the City Commissioners 
of Sewers, no coffinis to be interred after 
Jan. 1, 1849, within the City of London, 
unless there be at least five feet of soil 
left above the same; nor any corpse 
placed in any vault or catacomb unless 
inclosed in a perfectly air-tight coffin, 
made of or lined with lead, or in pitch of 
half an inch thick, with an interior and 
exterior coffin of wood; under a penalty 
of 202. 

An awful visitation of cholera has oc- 
curred at the juvenile pauper asylum at 
Tooting, an establishment kept by Mr. 
Drouet, for the reception of pauper chil- 
dren from various unions in the me- 
tropolis and the suburbs. Mr. Grainger, 
one of the superintending Inspectors of 
the Board of Health, has made a long 
Report upon the subject, in which he 
states that ‘‘it appears from information 
derived from the Poor Law Commission, 
that on the 23d December the total number 
of children under Mr. Drouet’s charge 
amounted to 1,372. The original pre- 
mises were totally insufficient to accommo- 
date this large number, and consequently, 
as successive additions were contributed 
by various parishes, new buildings were 
erected. In the construction of these 
buildings, none of the sanitary precautions 
so urgently demanded by the circum- 
stances were observed; no effective veunti- 
lation was provided; and especially it 
must be pointed out that the space al- 
lowed, both in the dormitories and school 
rooms, was altogether inadequate to the 
number of inmates they subsequently re- 
ceived.’’ Ofthe real character of the disease, 
Mr. Grainger, in concluding, remarks— 
‘* It is the concurrent opinion of all the 
first medical gentlemen who have attended 
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the children, that the epidemic is true 
Asiatic Cholera ; all these gentlemen are 
acquainted with the disease, and one of 
them has had an opportunity of observing 


’ it extensively at the General Hospital of 


Calcutta. I may also state that my own 
experience is entirely in accordance with 
their opinion.’”?” The children having 
been chiefly removed to their own pa- 
rishes, several inquests have been held on 
the dead, in various parts of the town, one 
of which, presided over by Mr. Wakley, 
returned the following verdict :—‘‘ That 
Bartholomew Peter Drouet is guilty of 
MANSLAUGHTER; and we beg to add, as 
avrider to that verdict, that the guardians 
of the Holborn union acted most negli- 
gently in their engagements with Mr. 
Drouet, also in their visits to his esta- 
blishment; and we regret that the Poor 
Law Act is quite insufficient for the pur- 
poses for which it was intended ; and we 
hope that the time is not far distant when 
the necessity for such establishments as 
that of Mr. Drouet will entirely cease.’’ 

The epidemic having apparently passed 
away at the Tooting establishment, the 
following official statement was issued on 
Saturday the 20th Jan. :— 


Total number attacked ... . . 360 
Deaths from cholera and its com- 
plications. .......... 150 
Now under treatment..... 43 
Convalescent .......... 167 
DEVONSHIRE. 

A portion of the ceiling in the southern 
aisle of St. Andrew’s Church, Ashburton, 
haying been some time in a decayed 
state, was taken down a short time since. 
On the old pannels were discovered va- 
rious emblematical paintings, with foli- 
age, stars, &c. About eighty years ago 
a handsome stone pulpit, which was elabo- 
rately carved, and a brass eagle, were sold 
to the parish church of Bigbury. The 
beautiful screen which separated the church 
from the chancel, together with the screens 
belonging to the stalls in the south tran- 
sept, were broken up, part sold for asmall 
sum, and the residue were lodged in an 
outhouse at the Spread Eagle Inn, for 
several years afterwards, and at last used 
as wood for lighting fires. The arms of 
Bishop Oldham, who occupied the see of 
Exeter, in 1507, were recently discovered 
in a room in Ashburton, in excellent pre- 
servation. It is hoped that the improve- 
ments now making in the church will be 
in accordance with its ancient style of 
architecture. 

The church of Halberton has lately 
been completely restored, the whole, with 
the exception of the four walls, being new, 
at an expense of about 1,400/., of which 


3501. was contributed by the ratepayers, 
and a considerable portion by the Rev. 
G. C. Newcomb, the Vicar, and his friends. 
The whole area has been reseated, and the 
whole of the nave has been given up for 
the use of the poor in free and open sit- 
tings. The piers and arches have been 
taken down and rebuilt, and a fine open 
roof put over the nave and chancel. The 
windows have all been restored, and that 
over the Communion Table has been en- 
larged, whereby its proportions have been 
greatly improved. The alterations have 
been completed under the superintendence 
of Mr. Hayward, architect, of Exeter. 
ESSEX. 

The remarkable church of Greenstead, 
built of split logs of oak, which has been 
so often described and engraved as a 
building of primitive antiquity, has re- 
cently been taken down for the purpose of 
repair, but will be carefully reinstated. 
The following letter on the subject ap- 
peared in “The Builder” of the 27th 
January :— 

‘Sir,—I infer, from a paragraph in 
‘The Builder,’ that a wrong impression 
has gone forth as regards the wooden 
church at Greenstead, namely, that it has 
been destroyed, or at least partially so. 
Now, sir, that is not the fact ; and if any 
person, having seen the outside of the 
timbers six months ago, could see them at 
the present time, they would scarcely be 
able to say, from their appearance, whether 
they had been removed or not. It was 
also stated that it was owing to the ra- 
vages of insects that it had become neces- 
sary to take it down. This, in some mea- 
sure, is correct, as the lower ends of the 
timbers were in many instances perforated, 
but not to any greatextent. The principal 
cause of its being taken down was this :— 
the oak cills having been laid on the earth, 
with merely some rough flint put under 
them at intervals, had become so rotten as 
to let the upright timbers drop through, 
and had not the ends of the wall plates 
rested on the brickwork of the chancel, a 
great part of the nave must have fallen. 
It has been the particular wish of the 
Rector, the Rev. Philip Ray, by whom the 
expense of the rebuilding the church is 
principally defrayed, and also of Mr. 
Wyatt, the architect, that every part of 
the old timbers should be preserved, and 
I have been careful to carry out those 
wishes. The only parts lost are about 
six inches cut from the lower ends; the 
timbers have been fresh tenoned and in- 
serted in oak cills laid on brickwork, 
twelve inches from the ground, so that 
there is every reason to presume they will 
last as long as they have already stood, for 
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the planks, when cut, were so hard as al- 


most to defy the saw. A new roof, open, 
and stained oak has been put on, having 
dormer windows, with stained glass, in- 
serted. The whole of the plastering 
having been taken off, the planks are now 
seen inside. The pews are taken away 
and new seating fixed. The church will 
be open for divine service about the 
middle of February next, when any who 
feel a veneration for the relics of bygone 
days will be able to see that this ancient 
structure has been preserved to the fullest 
extent possible. James BARrtow, Builder, 
Chipping Ongar.”’ 

A gentleman named Birkett is said to 
have recently identified the wooden church 
of Greenstead—we know not upon what 
evidence—as the original shrine of St. 
Edmund, erected by the monks a.p. 1010, 
when the body rested in this place on its 
return from London to Bury, after having 
been removed from the latter town for 
safety, on a sudden attack made by the 
Danes on the coast of Suffolk. Its con- 
struction was extremely simple, consisting 
of oak trees split in two, and fastened to- 
gether with wooden pins to a plate and 
sill. These split trees, placed upright and 
fitting close, formed the four walls. 


HAMPSHIRE, 


Dec. 3. Divine service was again per- 
formed in the church of Kingsclere, that 
edifice having, since March last, undergone 
a thorough repair, much of it having been 
rebuilt. The parish is one of the largest 
in England, containing more than 3000 
inhabitants. The church was a very an- 
cient fabric, built in the form of a cross, 
with a remarkably large tower, containing 
six bells, of Norman architecture. The 
interior contains a nave, two transepts, 
and a deep chancel. Becoming so dilapi- 
dated as to be scarcely safe, it was resolved 
to take it partly down and rebuild the same 
after its original plan. To execute this a 
sum of nearly 50007. was required. The no- 
bility and gentry around were appealed to, 
and the chief portion of that sum was 
quickly subscribed — viz. Lord Bolton 
giving 1000/., Duke of Wellington, 500/., 
Miss Carter, 500/., besides a splendid 
clock with two faces, the Messrs. Hold- 
ings, 500/., several other families, each 
100/., besides 50/., 107., 5/., &c. amount- 
ing to at least 500/., and the parish of 
Kingsclere raised, by a 6d. rate, 1000/7. 


ISLE OF WIGH?1. 


Dec. 11. The new church at Bonchurch, 
1.W., was consecrated by the Lord Bishop 
of the diocese. Among the assemblage 
were the principal nobility and gentry of 
the island, and thirty-two of the clergy. 
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The church is in the early Norman style, 
and situated in a most picturesque spot. 
The churchyard, which is being laid out, 
will be exceedingly beautiful, and on the 
north side, from the position of the rocks, 
catacombs may be constructed with a tri- 
fling outlay. The chancel windows are an 
admirable imitation of ancient stained 
glass, the work of a young artist in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 
It was proposed, at first, to keep up the 
old house at Osborne, adding merely an 
out-lying wing to the west, to contain the 
principal apartments for the residence of 
the Royal Family. The first stone of this 
was laid under the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Cubitt, to whom the works were wholly 
entrusted, in June, 1845, and in Sept. 
1846 the wing was occupied. This is a 
square pile of building, about 65 feet each 
way, and comprises the drawing-room, 
dining-room, and billiard-room, and some 
smaller apartments. Projecting from the 
front of the main building is a lofty cam- 
panile, 20 feet square, with vestibule, and 
an apartment one story in height. The 
drawing-room extends the whole length of 
the water front, and being open to the 
billiard-room (separated only by a screen 
of columns), forms a fine apartment. 
Scattered about the residence are some 
statues and a few nice pictures by Stan- 
field, Uwins, Cope, and others of our 
artists. The whole of the building is fire- 
proof, and the construction thoughout is 
of the soundest character. The chimneys 
are cleverly brought together in the centre 
of the building, and made to form an 
architectural feature. The roof around 
them is flat, to form a promenade. The 
upper part of the tower is fitted up as an 
observatory, and in the centre of it there 
is a circular staircase of teak, opening on 
to the flat roof which covers it. The 
height of this tower is 100 feet, and its 
foundation is 160 feet above the sea. The 
views it commands are most extensive and 
beautiful. A stormy night spent here 
would be full of sublimity. The whole of 
the building externally is formed in ce- 
ment (a matter of regret). The style is 
Italian, the ground story and the angles 
above are rusticated; a large cornice, with 
consoles, runs all round the edifice, and is 
crowned by a balustrade. This, then, 
was the extent of the building as first pro- 
posed, but a very short time probably 
sufficed to show that more room was 
necessary. The old house has therefore 
been taken down, and a pile of buildings, 
similar in character to that we have briefly 
described, ha: been erecte’ in its place, 
including a second tower, for a clock, at 
the eastern extremity. Part of it is still 
unfinished. On the side towards the 
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water, which occupies an extent of 280 
feet, the ground is much lower, and a 
series of balustraded terraces, with flights 
of steps from one to the other, concur to 
increase greatly the effect of the building. 
The gardens filled with fine shrubs and 
trees, some of them planted by the infant 
Princes, have made rapid progress, and 
now present a most luxuriant aspect.—- The 
Builder. 


HERTFORDSHIRE, 


The following very important resolution 
has recently been determined upon by the 
Dean and Chapter of Hereford, from which 
beneficial results may be confidently ex- 
pected to follow, not only to the decoration 
of the venerable Cathedral by appropriate 
specimens of the beautiful art of glass 
painting, but its preservation from the dis- 
turbance and injury of its walls and floors ; 
whilst at the same time it may possibly 
tend to the promotion of a grand deside- 
ratum, a cemetery beyond the environs of 
the city. The resolution is as follows :— 
“That in future all burials in the Cathe- 
dral Church shall be charged with the 
payment to the fabric funds of one hun- 
dred guineas; in the Lady Arbour and 
Cloisters, of seventy guineas; in the 
Churchyard, of fifty guineas. That none 
but flat stones shall be laid in the Lady 
Arbour, Cloisters, or churchyards — for 
each of which twenty-five guineas shall be 
paid. That no monuments shall be ad- 
mitted into the Cathedral but such as are 
strictly of the same character as those co- 
eval with the fabric, the charge for which 
shall be one hundred guineas, the design 
to be first submitted to the Dean and 
Chapter. Should such monuments be of 
special character, the Dean and Chapter 
will consider what amount might be re- 
mitted; that they will allow instead of 
monuments the erection of painted glass 
memorial-windows, provided the design 
and artist be approved of, in writing, by 
the Dean and Chapter, upon a small pay- 
ment as acknowledgment for permission.”’ 
We understand that one window has al- 
ready been liberally offered and accepted. 


KENT. 


Dec. 20. The Bishop of Rochester 
consecrated a new church at Brompton. 
The church is an elegant structure, from 
the design, we are informed, of Mr. Wyatt 
the architect. The foundation-stone was 
laid by Miss Conway, sister to the Rev. 
William Conway, Curate of St. Nicholas, 
on the 10th Dec. 1847. It has been 
erected at the expense of 6000/. by Mr. 
Conway and his sister, and also endowed 
with the sum of 50/. per annum. 


[ Feb. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


A new stained glass window, by Mr. 
Wailes, of Newcastle, has just been put 
in at the east end of Daventry church. 
The window is divided into three compart- 
ments ; in the centre is the Ascension, 
which has been beautifully treated by the 
artist, both in respect to drawing and 
colour. In the right and left compart- 
ments, the Baptism of our Saviour, and 
the Offering of the Wise Men, are effect- 
ively represented in small figures. The 
remaining spaces are filled up by symboli- 
cal subjects from the book of Revelations. 
The expression of the countenances in the 
different groups is exquisitely delineated, 
and each division of the window is en- 
riched by a chaste and light border, which 
adds much to the effect. F 

The restoration of the fine Chancel of 
Rothwell church, under the superintend- 
ence of the Northamptonshire Architectural 
Society, is progressing very satisfactorily. 
Coats of whitewash, twenty and thirty 
fold, have been removed from the pillars, 
and the corbel-heads and other ornaments 
heretofore clogged up, come out very 
sharp and fine. Three semi- Norman 
clerestory windows have been opened on 
the south side, and the stonework of the 
arches made good. The plain stonework 
inserted in the Decorated sedilia, probably 
of the Perpendicular period, has been re- 
moved from the easternmost one, and the 
groining and pillars are now seen detached. 
Fragments of the original perpendicular 
glass have been found imbedded in the 
plaister. It is a plain pattern quarry, not 
uncommon in the neighbourhood. <A few 
fragments of encaustic tiles have likewise 
been found. These relics are reserved for 
the Architectural Society’s collection. On 
one of the semi-Norman arches is some 
original coloured diaper work, which has 
been carefully preserved. The substantial 
repairs, which include a new roof, have 
been thoroughly and correctly done by the 
lay-impropriator. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Dec. 19. The church of St. Luke's, 
Leek, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
the diocese. It was built by voluntary 
contributions, amounting to about 4,000/. 
aided by grants from the incorporated 
Society for Building Churches, &c. from 
the Lichfield Diocesan Church Building 
Society, from Sir R. Peel’s fund, and the 
purchase money of a piece of land left by 
the late Mrs. Brentnall. The beauty of 
the building, as well as the interior ar- 
arangements, were the theme of general 
admiration. Itis of pure Gothic architec- 
ture, designed by Mr. Francis, of London. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Dec. 29. Lieut.-Col. Ralph Carr Alderson, 
R. E. to be Secretary and Registrar to the 
Commissioners for the Government of the 
Royal Hospital at Chelsea, vice Neave, resigned. 
—6ist Foot, Major W. Jones to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
Capt. F. J. Stephens to be Major.—Rifle Bri- 
gade, Capt. W. H. Frankland to be Major. 

Dec. 30. Royal Glamorgan Militia, C. J. K. 
Tynte, esq. to be Colonel. 

Jan.1. Matthew Talbot Baines, esq. to be 
a Poor Law Commissioner for England, vice 
Buller, deceased. 

Jan. 4. Samuel Gasxell, of Lancaster, esq. 
(surgeon), to be a Commissioner in Lunacy, 
vice Dr. Prichard, deceased. 

Jan.10. John Bowring, esq. to be Consul 
in the city and district of Canton.—The Earl 
of Harrowby, the Very Rev. W. R. Lyall, 
D.D. Dean of Canterbury, William Page Wood, 
esq., Robert Baynes Armstrong, esq., John 
George Shaw Lefevre, esq. C.B., and the Rev. 
Richard Jones, M.A., to be Commissioners for 
a how Episcopal and Capitular estates 
and incomes in England and Wales can be 
most beneficially managed with due regard to 
the just and reasonable claims of the lessees ; 
and also how fixed, instead of fluctuating, 
incomes can be best secured to Bishops and 
members of Chapters. 

Jan. 15. The Right Hon. Sir Francis Thorn- 
hill Baring, Bart. to be First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty.—Royal Regiment of Artillery, brevet 
Colonel W. Wylde to be Colonel; brevet Major 
B. Cuppage to be Lieut.-Col. 

Jan.18. Edmund Hooke Wilson Bellairs, 
esq. (late Lieut. 7th Reyal Fusiliers), to be 
Exon of Her Majesty’s Yeomen of the Guard, 
vice Sir William Bellairs. 

Jan. 19. Brevet, Capt. Charles William 
Tyndale, of the 55th Foot, to be Major in the 
army.—Hospital Staff, Montague Martin Ma- 
hony, M.D. to be Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals.—James French, M.D. to be Inspector- 
General of Hospitals in Canada, vice Mahony. 
—Charles Maclean, M.D. to be Deputy In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, vice French. 

Jan. 23. The Hon. George Sulyarde Staf- 
ford Jerningham (now Secretary of Legation 
at Madrid), to be Secretary to Her Majesty’s 
Embassy to the Ottoman Porte.—Daniel Blair, 
M.D. to be Surgeon-General for the colony of 
British Guiana.—George Marsh, esq. to be 
Resident Magistrate at Mossel Bay, in the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

‘an. 24. Rear-Admiral H. M. Ommanney 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue, Capt. W- F. 
Carroll, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 





Nava. Promotions. 

To be Captains,—John T. Talbot, Adolphus 
Slade, William Peel, James J. M‘Cleverty (for 
his services in rescuing the British merchant- 
man * The Three Sisters ” from pirates). 

To be Commanders,—Lazarus Roberts, John 
Hains, Thomas Thompson, Edward P. B. Von 
Donop, T. H. Lysaght, Alan Henry Gardener 
(who served as First Lieut. to Comm. M‘Cle- 
verty in the Polyphemus, on the occasion above 
mentioned.) 

To be retired Commander,—Thomas Hills. 

Appointments,—Capt. R. Fanshawe, C.B. to 
be Commodore of the first class and Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the coast of Africa, vice Sir 
C. Hotham.—Comm. Charles Hillyar to the 
Centaur; Comm. Thomas Heard to the Bel- 


lerophon: Comm. R. B. Crawford to the Poly- 
phemus steam-sloop; Comm. James Raw- 
storne to the Apollo troop-frigate.—Lieutenant 
Willoughby J. Lake to flag-Lieut. to Com- 
modore Fanshawe, C.B. on the coast of Africa ; 
Lieut. W. K. Joliffe to command the Pluto 
steam-cruiser; Lieut. R. A. Powell to the 
James steam-gun-vessel, for service at Gibral- 
tar. 





EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. G. Clark, to be a Canon of Hereford. 

Rev. E. Eliot, to be a Canon of Salisbury. 

Rev. T. Hillyard, to be a Canon of Chester. 

Rev. W. Calvert, to be a Minor Canon in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. W. J. B. Angell, Overton V. Wilts. 

Rev.C. M. Arnold, South Lambeth Chapel P.C. 
Kennington, Surrey. 

Rev. H. A. Atkinson, Escome P.C. Bishop’s 
Auckland, Durham. 

Rey. W. F. Audland, Enham Knights R. Hants, 

Rev. P. Booth, Little Wilbraham R. Camb. 

Rev. E. Bosanquet, Forscote R. Somersetsh. 

Rey. J. Bosworth, Waith V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev.T. Bowstead, Poulton P.C. Fairford, Wilts. 

Rev. C. H. Campion, Westmeston V. Sussex. 

Rev. G. R. Carr, Jarrow P.C. Durham. 

Rev. R. Cattermole, Little Marlow R. Bucks. 

Rev. R. S. C. Chernside, Wilton with Bul- 

bridge RR. Ditchampton V. with Wether- 
hampton P.C. Wilts. 

Rev. Kk. A. Cliffe, Tenbury V. Worcestershire. 

Rev. J. S. Coles, Barrington P.C. Somersetsh. 

~ = Cook, New Parish of Brompton P.C. 

ent. 

Rev. J. E. Cox, St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate V. 
London. 

Rev. T. M. Davies, Llanilid with Lanharan RR. 
Glamorgan. 

Rey. F. J. Durbin, Harston V. Cambridgesh. 

Rev. C. G. G. Gambier, St. Aldwyn V. Glouc. 

Rev. J. L. Gisborne, Yoxhall R. Staffordshire. 

Rev. A. Hibbitt, Little Ilford R. Essex. 

Rev. W. Holloway, Rocester P.C. Staffordsh. 

Rev. A. G. How, Bromley St. LeonardV. Middx. 

Rev. J. Hughes, Llanvihangel Cwmdu R. 
Brecon. 

Rev. I. Jones, Beddgelart P.C. Carnarvon. 

Rev. J. C. Keate, Hartley Wespall R. Hants. 

Rev. R. Lamb, St. Paul P.C. Manchester. 

Rev. T. Lathbury, St. Simon’s Church P.C, 
Bristol. 

Rev. W. Lewis, Holy Trinity Church P.C, 
Ripon, Yorkshire. 

Rev. E. Lovell, Coddington R. Herefordshire. 

Rev. 'T. Mitchell, Catmere R. Berks. 

Rev. M. Newport, Markfield R Leicestersh. 

Rev. G. F. Ottey, Isleham V. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. J. O. Picton, Smithills Dean P.C, Lanc. 

Rev. O. Reynolds, Boulge with Debach an- 
nexed RR. Suffolk. 

Rev. R. Richards, Meivod V. Montgomerysh. 

Rev. J. Russell, Holland Fen and Chapel Hill 
P.C. Swineshead, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. C. Satusbury, Church Stretton R. Salop. 

Rev. A. Sedgwick, St. Paul’s P.C. Stayley, 
Chesh. 

Rey. C. F. Seymour, Winchfield R. Hants. 

Rev. 'T. Sikes, Sherrington R. Bucks. 

Rev. I’. G. Smith, Flax Bourton P.C. Somers. 

Rey. J. J. Smith, Loddon V. Norfolk. 

Rev. — Stephens, Wednesfield P.C. Wolverh, 

Rev. W. F. Taylor, Christ Church P.C. Claugh- 
ton Firs, Lancashire. 

Rey. C. E. Thomas, Warmsworth R, Yorksh. 
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Rey. J. Tyler, St. Anne’s Sutton R. Loughbro. 
Rev. H. J. Urquhart, Fleet V. Dorset. 

Rey. J. Wason, Ford P.C. near Shrewsbury. | 
Rev. R. Whiting, Ringsfield and Little Redis- 
ham RR. Suffolk. ‘ 
Rey. E. Woolnough, Northenden R. Cheshire. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. T. Protheroe, to His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, at Osborne. 

Rev. T. Scard, to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Rev. C. R. de Havilland, B.A. to Viscount 
Molesworth. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Joseph Shaw, B.D. to be Master of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge. 

John H. Hay, esq. to be Chief Clerk of the 
Board of Admiralty, vice Amedroz, retired ; 
J. H. Briggs, esq. to be clerk of the first 
class: Thomas James, esq. to be clerk of the 
second class; Clarence Braddyll, esq. to be 
clerk of the third class. 

Rev. W. J. Read, to be Principal of the Hud- 
dersfield Collegiate Institution. 


BIRTHS. 


Nov. 27. At Kempston Hoo, Beds, the wife 
of Robert Hobson, esq. a son.——30. At Lit- 
tle Linford House, the wife of Matthew Knapp, 
* ason. d 

ec. 6. At Torquay, the wife of Edward 
T. Hutton, esq. of Beverley, Yorksh. a son and 
heir.——12. At Gorhambury, the Countess 
of Verulam, a dau.——At Wiesbaden, the wife 
of the Rev. George Ayscough Booth, twin 
daus.——13. At Great Grimsby, the wife of 
Capt. Lewis Maitland, R.N. a son and heir. 
——At Pinkney-park, Wilts, the wife of Wil- 
liam Henry Cresswell, esq. a son.——21. The 
wife of George Tate, esq. of Bawtey Hall, a 
dau.——23. In Lowndes-sq. the wife of Geo. 
Eyre, esq. a dau.——24. At Withington Rec- 
tory, the Hon. Mrs. Gustavus Talbot, a son. 
——25. At Stoke Rochford, the Lady Caroline 
‘Turner, a son.——At Cranley Rectory, Surrey, 
the Hon. Mrs. J. H. Sapte, a son.——27. At 
Southsea, Portsmouth, the wife of George 
Gibbon, esq. R.N. a son.—-28. At Eton Col- 
lege, the Hon. Mrs. T. E. Yonge, a dau.—— 
At Castle Hamilton, co. Cavan, the wife of 
Joseph Dickson, esq. of Drummeley-house, a 
son and heir.——29. At Leases, Yorksh. the 
wife of Frederick Acclam Milbank, esq. a son 
and heir.——30. AtStackpole-ct. Viscountess 
Emlyn, a son. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. W. 
Maule, a dau.——In Mansfield-st. the Hon. 
Mrs, Hall, a son. 

Jan. 2. At Ryde, I. W. the wife of Sir Claude 
M. Wade, C.B. a son.——3. In Cumberland- 
st. the wife of Charles Pennington, esq. of the 
Rifle Brigade, a son.—4. In Carlton-gardens, 
Lady Lyttelton, a dau.-—-At Croxteth, the 
Countess of Sefton, a son.——7. At the vicar- 
age, Chesterford, the Lady Harriet Hervey, a 
son. —8. At Elmore Court, Gloucestersh. 
_ the wife of W. V. Guise, esq. a dau.—At 
Orizava Cottage, Chudleigh, the wife of Capt. 
Powney, R.N. K.T. a son.——10. At Bath, 
the wife of Capt. Sydney Dacres, of the St. 
Vincent, a dau.——21. At Beeston-hall, Nor- 
folk, Lady Preston, a son and a dau.——23. 
The wife of H. Winthrop, esq. Comm. R.N. a 
son and heir.——At Balbernie, Lady Georgiana 
Balfour, a son, ’ 
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MARRIAGES. 


June 8. At Auckland, New Zealand, Henry 
J. H. Holdsworth, fourth son of the late Rev. 
Charles Holdsworth, of Stokenham, Devon, to 
Catharine-Matilda, eldest dau. of J. F. Hiche- 
son, esq. Staff-Officer of Pensioners, Auckland. 

Oct.11. At Woodstock, Upper Canada, 
Henry, son of the Hon. Peter Boyle de Bla- 

uiere, to Margaret-Lucretia, fourth dau. of 

1. Light, late 25th Regt. of Lytis Carey, near 
Woodstock, Upper Canada. 

21. At Dacca, William Joseph Allen, esq. 
Bengal Civil Serv. second son of the late Right 
Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D,. Lord Bishop of Ely, 
to Caroline, only dau. of the Rev. H. R. Shep- 
herd, the Hon. East India Company's Chaplain 
at Dacca. 

Nov. 4. At Cawnpore, Lionel Radford New- 
house, esq. son of Mrs. Newhouse, of Taibot- 
cottage, Fratton-path, Portsea, of 19th Bengal 
Nat. Inf. to Meta, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Hawtrey, 3rd Bengal Lt. Inf. 

6. At Madras, William R. Babington, esq. 
surgeon, Hon. East India Co’s. Serv. to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of William Husband, esq. Col- 
ector of Excise, Hull. 

16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. William 
Leslie, esq. of rumrossie, and younger 
of Warthill, Aberdeenshire, to Matilda-Rose, 
second dau. of the late William Rose Robin- 
son, esq. of Clermiston, Sheriff of Lanarksh. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Edward Wal- 
house Mark, esq. second son of Williain Mark, 
esq. of Malaga, to Frances-Sarah, eldest dau. 
of John Bidwell, esq. of Park-place, St. James's. 

18. By Special licence, in Merrion-square, 
North Dublin, Francis Richard Brooke, esq. 
only son of George Brooke, esq. of Somerton, 
co. Dublin, to the Hon. Henrietta Monck, 
third dau. of Viscount Monck.——At Martyr 
Worthy, Hants, Arthur Henry Freeling, esq. 
Capt. Royal Engineers, eldest son of Clayton 
Freeling, esq. and grandson of the late Sir 
Francis Freeling, Bart. to Charlotte-Augusta, 
second dau. of Sir Henry Rivers, Bart.—— 
At Cheltenham, Robert Hammond, esq. Lieut. 
R.N. of Great Marlow, to Sarah-Bliss, only 
surviving child of the late Mr. W. Bliss Bar- 
rett, and niece of Mr. Sharp, of Keynsham 
Bank.——At St. George's, Hanover-sq. Lieut. 
8. H. Laston, KR.N. to Amelia, second dau. of 
Maitiand Maitland, M.D.——At_ Islington, 
Walter Pullein, esq. of Aldermanbury, and 
Aketon Lodge, Yorksh. to Harriett, youngest 
dau. of William Smith, esq. formerly of Mor- 
ton Hall, Worcestershire. 

19, At Edinburgh, Charles G. Addison, esq. 
of the Inner ‘Temple, barrister-at-law, to Fran- 
ces-Octavia Murray. youngest dau. of the late 
Lord Cringletie, one of the Senators of the Col- 
lege of Justice of Scotland. 

20. At Neath, F. Ashmead, esq. C. E. second 
son of G. C. Ashmead, esq. of Clifton, to Har- 
riette, only dau. of George Dods, esq. of the 
Little Gnoill, Glamorganshire. 

21. At St. Mabyn, Cornwall, Henry Onslow, 
eldest son of Sir Henry Onslow, Bart. of 
Hengar House, Cornwall, and Chittern, Wilts, 
to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late Samuel 
Peter, esq. of Porthcothan, Cornwall.—At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Richard Done, esq. 
of Tarporley, Cheshire, to Elizabeth, third 
dau. of Sir William Domville, Bart. of South- 
field-lodge, Eastbourne, Sussex.i———At St. 
Peter’s, Pimlico, the Hon. William Cowper, 
M.P. second son of Viscountess Palmerston, 
to Georgiana, ge dau. of the late Vice- 
Adm. and Lady Elizabeth Tollemache.—dAt 
Preston, co. Rutland, the Rev. Charles Lucas, 
of Filby-house, Norfolk, to Fanny, third dau. 
of the Rev. William Belgrave, of Preston- 
Hail, Rutland.— At Eaglescarnie, the Right 
Rey. George Tomlinson, D.D. Bishop of Gi- 
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braltar, to Louisa, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. 
the Hon. Sir Patrick Stuart, G.C.M.G.——At 
Knaresborough, Joseph Weld, jun. esq. third 
son of Joseph Weld, esq. of Lulworth Castle, 
Dorset, to Flora-Macdonell, fourth dau. of 
Sir Joseph and Lady Radcliffe, of Rudding- 
ark, Yorkshire.——At Cranbrook, Kent, the 

ev. C. T. Davies, son of the Rev. Charles 
Davies, Incumbent of .Holy Trinity Church, 
Liverpool, to a. eldest dau. of the late 
George Rees Williams, of Tilbury, Essex, esq. 
and ward of John Jobson, M.D. of Cranbrook. 

22. At Stoke, Devonshire, Charles-Edward, 
eldest son of George Johnstone, esq. of Tavi- 
stock-sq. London, and of Broncroft Castle, 
Salop, to Jane-Elizabeth-Balcombe, only child 
of Edward Abell, esq. and grand-dau. of Wm. 
Balcombe, esq. late Col. ‘Treasurer for New 
South Wales.—At Rowley Regis, the Rev. 
Leonard Sedgwick, B.A. Incumbent of Laith- 
kirk, Yorkshire, to Emma-Beaufoy, youngest 
dau. of T. Yate Hunt, esq. of the Brades, 
Staffordshire. ——At Marylebone, Lieut.-Col. 
Claud Douglas, E. 1. Co.’s service, to Eliza- 
Harrison, widow of Henry Smith, esq. of 
Cheshunt.——At Christ Church, Regent’s- 
park, Major Edward Vicars, Royal Kng. to 
Annie-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late James 
Foster, esq. of Liverpool. 

23. AtSt. Pancras New Church, the Rev. 
Edward Knight James, of the Rectory, Pen- 
maen, Glamorganshire, to Lucy, dau. of the 
late John Holland, esq. of Clapham Common, 
Surrey.—At Ockham, Surrey, the Rey. Edw. 
Spencer, M.A. Fellow of Sidney Sussex Coll., 
Camb. to Mary, only dau. of the late J. Wil- 
liams, esq. of Redditch, Worc.—-At New- 
land, Glouc. Adolphus Meetkerke, esq. of 
Julians, Herts, to Cecilia-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Capt. the Hon. E. Gore, R.N.—At 
Packington, Leicestersh. Joseph Lester Has- 
sall, esq. of that place, to Eliza, youngest dau. of 
the late Joseph Rice, esq. Asliby-de-la-Zouch. 

25. At Hastings, the Rev. R. G. Barton, 
eldest son of the late Capt. R. J. Barton, H.C.S. 
to Louisa-Amelia, only dau. of the late W. P. 
Bent, Barrister-at-Law, of Cheltenham. 

26. At Dover, John Robert Hoey, esq. 3d 
Bengal Cavalry, second son of the late Francis 
Hoey, esq. of the Cavalry Depdt, Maidstone, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Hatch, 
of the Rectory, Sutton, Surrey. 

28. At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Richard 
«lllen, M.A. Minister of St. Jude’s, St. Pan- 
cras, to Margaret-Anne, second dau. of the 
late Hugh Gray, esq. of Islington. —At Edin- 
burgh, John Archer Houblon, esq. of Halling- 
oreo Essex, to Georgina-Anne, fifth dau. of 
the late Gen. Sir John Oswald, G.C.B. of Dun- 
nikeir, Fife, N.B.—At Kingston-on-Thames, 
Henry Goodwin Grazebrook, esq. M.A. to Lu- 
cia-Harriet, youngest dau. of Charles W. Hal- 
lett, esq. of Surbiton-lodge, Kingston.—aAt 
Burnham, Som, Arthur Barrow, esq. Lieut. 
R.N. son of John Barrow, esq. of the Manor 
House, Wedmore, to Harriet, eldest dau. of 
John Allen, esq.— At Witton, Norfolk, George 
Colt Langley, esq. Capt. R. Marine Art. to 
Maria-Catherine. eldest dau. of the late John 
Penrice, esq.—At Blakeney, Norfolk, the 
Rey. Edward W. Dowell, eldest son of the late 
Rev. Wm. Dowell, Vicar of Homlacy, Heref. 
to Mary, second dau. of Randle Brereton, esq. 
of Blakeney. At Minto, l'rederick Romilly, 
pace son of the late Sir Samuel Romilly, 
to Lady Elizabeth Elliot, third dau. of the Earl 
of Minto.— At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Richard 
Macan, esq. of Greenmount, Castle Belling- 
ham, Ireland, to Caroline-Héléne, only dau. of 
Professor Macaire, of Geneva, and niece of 
cr 4g Hallimand, esq. of Belgrave-sq.——At 
North Runcton, Norfolk, Henry Annesley 
Woodham, esq. M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, 
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Camb. to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late 
Charles Humfrey, esq. of Cambridge. 

29. At St. James’s, Paddington, Capt. George 
Pipon, \ate of the 16th Lancers and 7th Dra- 
goon Guards, only son of Lieut.-Col. Pipon, 
K.H. to Louisa-Anne, only child of John 
Savage, esq¢.——At Bath, John Davie Bassett, 
esq. third son of the late Joseph Davie Bassett, 
esq. of Watermouth, Devon, to Harriet, widow 
of Capt. Hilton, 16th Lancers. , 

30. At Paris, Robert B. Kennedy, esq. son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Wm. Kennedy, Daeg 
Adj. Gen. E.I.C.’s Service, to Ailicea E. M. 
Crookshank, only dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Crookshank, K.H.——At Lege ne Major 
Rawdon Vassall, son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Vassall, to Margaret-Emily, dau. of the late 
Sir Alex. Bosweil, Bart. of Auchinleck.——At 
Brighton, Grenville Frodsham Hodson, only 
son of the late Frodsham Hodson, D.D. Prin- 
cipal of Brasenose College, Oxford, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity, to Jane, eldest dau. of 
the Jate Capt. James Hodgson, of the Hon. 
E. 1. C. S.—— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Charles 
Yate, B.D. Vicar of Holme, Yorkshire, to 
Jane-Anne, eldest dau. of Arthur Campbell, 
esq. W. S.—-At Paddington, James Francis 
Johnstone, 3d Madras Light Cav. son of the 
late W. C. Johnstone, esq. of Wimpole-st. to 
Emma-Christian, eldest dau. of Capt. KE. M. 
Daniell, H.C.S.—At Hartpury, P. RK. Gordon, 
esq. late of the 78th Highlanders, second son 
of the late William Gordon, esq. of Millrig, co. 
Ayr, to Maria, eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Canning, esq. of Foxcote, co. Warwick, and 
Hartpury, co. Gloucester. . 

Lately. At Whitacre, the Kev. Charles Hill, 
M.A., curate of Newington, near Sitting- 
bourne, Kent, to Sarah, dau. of Wm. Wilson, 
esq. of Whitacre-house, Warwickshire.——At 
Auckland, New Zealand, Major H. Matson, of 
the 58th regt. son of the late Charles Matson, 
esq. of Wingham, Kent, to Isabel, only dau. of 
the Baron de Theirry.—At Nottingham, the 
Rev. John Murray Wilkins, Rector of South- 
well, son of the Ven. Archdeacon Wilkins, to 
Lucy-Sophia, ane dau. of David Melville, 
esq., Standard Hill, Nottingham.——In Dum- 
friesshire, N.B., Francis Smith, esq. to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the Viscount Bolingbroke. 

Dec. 2. At Saint Pancras, John Blick 
Spurgin, esq. Madras Fusiliers, eldest son of 
Dr. Spurgin, of Guildford-st. to Emma, third 
dau. of Henry Wakefield, esq. and granddau. 
of the late Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, b,A, 

At Winsiade, James Graham Domville, 
esq. eldest son of Sir Wm. Domville, Bart. to 
Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of the Kev. John 
Orde, Rector of Winslade, Hants.— At 
Brighton, John Hamlyn Borrer, esq. jun. to 
Emily, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
William Forrest, Inspector of Military Stores 
to the East India Company.——At Ancroft, 
Northumberland, John Walter Morrice, esq. 
of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at-Law, to Mary, 
second dau. of John Strangeways Donaldson 
Selby, esq. of Cheswick, Northumberland.—— 
At Edinburgh, Robert Bewicke Longridge, 
esq. of Bedlington, Northumberiand, to Eliza- 
beth-Selby, second dau. of Major Begbie, late 
of the 82d regt.——At Tickhill, Yorkshire, the 
Rey. Edward H. H. Brooksbank, to og” eld, 
dau. of Hugh Parker, esq.——At Bath, W. H. 
Emerson. esq. 63d peg. second son of the late 
A. L, Emerson, M.D., of Alvercroft Abbey, 
Leic. Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, &c. to Flora- 
Brenda, youngest dau. of D. F. Haynes, esq. 
of Ashtead, Surrey, and grand-dau. of the late 
Sir Timothy Sheiley, Bart.—— At Storrington, 
the Rey. Henry Latham, Vicar of Fittleworth, 
Sussex, to Charlotte, second dau. of the late 
Rev. Henry Warren, Rector of Ashington, 
same co, and widow of the Rev. Ellis Roberts, 
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Vicar of Secgage. Denbighshire.——At Tri- 
nity District Church, Marylebone, Augustus 
Newnham, youngest son of John Dickens, esq. 
to Harriett, fifth dau. of the late Francis 
Lovell, esq. of Sloane-st. and formerly of Fort 
St. George, Madras. 

7. At Lyminster, Sussex, the Rev. Orbell 
Plampin Oakes, second son of H. J. Oakes 
esq. of Nowton Court, Suffolk, to Julia, third 
dau. of Thomas Evans, esq. of Lyminster.—— 
At Southampton, the Rev. Henry Keary, M.A. 
of Harrow, Fellow of Trin. Coll. Camb. third 
son of the Rev. W. Keary, Rector of Nunning- 
ton, Yorkshire, to Mary, youngest dau. of 
W. S. Oke, esq. of M.D. of Southampton.—. 
At St. Mary’s, yoo the Rev. Robert 
Ellis, of North Grimston, Vicar of Birdsall, 
Yorkshire, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of Alex. 
Erskine, esq. of Bryanston-sq. and Balhail, 
Forfarshire.——At St. Marylebone, Frederic, 

oungest son of the late J. Jennings, esq. of 
Nottingham-terr. to Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late J. E. Gaine, esq. of Bridgnorth. 
-—At St. Marylebone, Philip, eldest son of 
the late Philip Antrobus, esq. of Turner-heath, 
Cheshire, to Sarah, eldest dau. of George 
Swayne, esq. of Circus-road, St. John’s Wood. 
—At St. Paul’s, Wilton-pl., William, eldest 
son of William Parke, esq. of the Thickets, 
Jamaica, to Emma, dau. of the late William 
Grasett, esq. Ovenden-house, Sevenoaks,—— 
At St. George's, Hanover-sq. William-Philip, 
eldest son of William Snell, esq. of Eaton-sq. 
to Rosa-Jane, only child of David Howard 
Morgan, esq. of St. Mary Cray, Kent.——At St. 
Peter’s, Pimlico, Robert Tower, esq. son of the 
late Rev. Charles Tower, of Shenfield Place, 
Essex, to Clara, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Verner, and niece of the Dowager Marchioness 
of Donegal.—At Plymouth, Alfred Waring, 
esq. of Hallenbrook, Henbury, Gloucestersh. to 
Lyddie, second dau. of P. Leigh, esq. of Exeter. 

8. At Alphington, William T. Whyte, esq. 
son of James Whyte, esq. of Pilton-house, to 
Maria-Henrietta, only child of the late Capt. 
Guy Rotton, 17th Foot. ——At St. James’s, Pic- 
cadilly, Thomas Abraham Rawlinson, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of Abraham Rawlin- 
son, of Fakenham, Norfolk, esq. to Anna, eldest 
dau. of Robert Copeman, esq. late of Aylsham. 

9. In the chapel of Hatfield House, the seat 
of her uncle the Marquess of Salisbury, the 
Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, K.C.B. 
her Majesty’s Ambassador to the Court of 
Spain, to the Hon. Georgiana-Charlotte-Mary 

ae the only child of the late Baron 
Cowley, by the Baroness Cowley. 

12. At Cranbrook, Kent, Thomas Denne 
Hilton, esq. M.B. of Caius College, Camb. to 
Eliza, only surviving dau. of the late James 
Phillips, esq. of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, Quebec.——At Brighton, Henry Harri- 
son, second son of the late Henry Harrison, 
esq. of Castle Harrison, co. Cork,. to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Capt. Norton, R.N. 
Guildford. At Torquay, Edward Laws, esq. 
of the Royal Dockyard at Pembroke, to Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late Rev. William 
Griffith, M.A. Chaplain of the Dockyard.—. 
At St. Marylebone, John James Glossop, esq. 
son of the Rev. H. Glossop, Vicar of Isleworth, 
to Harriet-Eliza, only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. S. C. Martin, of the Grenadier Guards. 
—At Bathwick, George Harris, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, barrister-at-law, eldest son of 
George Harris, esq. of Rugby, to Elizabeth, 
only surviving child of the late Rev. George 
Innes, of the College, Warwick.——At Clifton, 
Henry J. Haycraft, esq. of Clifton, Associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, to Sophia- 
Masséres, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Fellowes, esq. LL.D. of Dorset-sq.——At Har- 
bury, near Leamington, the Rev. ‘Thomas Lea, 
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Rector of Tadmarton, Oxfordsh. to Henrietta- 
Catharine, eldest dau. of the Rev. Clement 
Newsam, Vicar of Harbtury.——At Shrewsbury, 
William David Field, esq. of Ulceby Grange, 
Linc. to Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Thomas 
Colley, esq. of Cefngwifed, Montgomerysh.—— 
At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Richard Brooke, esq. 
eldest son of Sir Richard Brooke, Bart. of 
Norton Priory, co. Chester, to Louisa-Tolle- 
mache, second dau. of Gen. the Hon. Sir Alex- 
ander Duff, G.C.H. 

13. At Edinburgh, Alfred T. Fawkes, esq. of 
Chester-sq. to Graham, eldest dau. of ‘Thomas 
Maitland, esq. of Dundrennan, M.P. Solicitor- 
General for Scotland. 

14. At St. Peter’s, rr Henry Philip 
Pepys, esq. eldest son of the Bishop of Wor- 
cester, to Louisa-Eleanor-Anne, only dau. of 
Colouel and the Hon. Mrs. Disbrowe.——At 
St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq. Charles W. Macbryde, 
- of Oxford-ter. Hyde Park, to Anne Perrin, 
widow of Alex. Davidson Rice, esq. of Cal- 
cutta, and dau. of the late John Bryne Cox, 
esq. of Melcombe Regis. ——At Hornsey, Ste- 
phen-Gage, eldest son of Joseph Gardiner, esq. 
of Highgate, to Susan, only child of Thorny 
Chapman, esq. of Crouch-hill, Hornsey. ——At 
Shipton-on-Cherwell, the Rev. J. H. Passand, 
Rector of Shipton, to Catherine, youngest dau. 
of Wiiliam Turner, esd) of Shipton House. 
——At Hove, Sussex, Edward Kent Parson, 
esq. to Ann-Elizabeth, eldest dav. of T. Elam, 
esq. of Brighton. ——At Paddington, William 
Devoy, esq. to Annette-Rosalie, youngest dau. 
of the late James Goodese Sparrow, esq. of 
Gosfield Place, Essex.—-At Killeagh, co. Cork, 
Edw. Conolly, esq. M.R.C.S.L. to Frederica- 
Hamilton, eldest dau. of the Rev. Richard L. 
Fitzgibbon, D.D. Rector of Killeagh, and Chap- 
lain to his Excellency the Lord Lieut.——At 
Kilpeacon, co. of Limerick, Frederick John 
Partridge, Lieut. R.N. younger son of John 
Partridge, esq. of Bishop’s Wood, co. of Heref. 
to Henrietta, dau. of John Croker, esq. of Bal- 
lynagarde, co. Limerick, and niece of the Rt. 
Hon. Wilson Croker.——At Long Melford, 
Suffolk, the Rev. Charles Chapman, Vicar of 
Prescot, Lanc. to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Westhorp, esq. of Long Melford.— 
At the Eccles, Lancashire, W. H. H. Hutch- 
inson, esq. of Hull, to Marianne, youngest 
dau. of the late Robt. Cookson, esq. Ellory, 
Westmoreland. 

15. At St. John’s, Cambridge-sq. William 
Cunningham Glen, esq. Barrister-at-Law, to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of John Nethersole, esq. of 
Jamaica. 

16. At Exeter, Frederick, third son of John 
Milford, esq. of Coaver, to Frances-Harriet, 
only child of Thomas Locke Lewis, esq. Capt. 
R. Eng.—At Bayswater, John Sheehan, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, of the Inner Temple, to El- 
len, relict of Major Henry Shubrick.——At 
Beckenham, Walter Raleigh Gilbert, Capt. 
Royal Horse Art. to Marianne-Charlotte-Isa- 
bella, eldest dau. of William Peters, esq. of 
Beckenham Place.——At Enfield, Robt. Bruce 
Kennard, esq. to Ann-Grace, eldest dau. of 
John Davies, esq. of Devonshire-sq. and En- 
field.— At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Mr. Ar- 
thur Collinge, of Lambeth, to Louisa-Caroline, 
second daughter of Allen Blizard, esq. of Half 
Moon-st.—At Paddington, Sir Ofey Wakeman, 
Bart. of Perdiswell, Worc. to Mary-Smith, only 
dau. of the late Thomas Adlington, esy. of 
Clapham Common.——Samuel James Bouverie 
Haydon, esq. to Mary-Agnes, only dau. of the 
late Henry Deane, esq. of Caversham. 

18. At Bassaleg, Monmouthshire, William 
Styles, esq. eldest son of Capt. Styles, R.N. of 
Bicester House, Oxf. to Rosamond-Marian, 
—_ dau. of Sir Charles Morgan, of Tredegar 
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Tue EArt or Oxrorp AND Mortimer. 

Dec. 29. At his seat, Brampton, Here- 
fordshire, aged 75, the Right Hon. Ed- 
ward Harley, fifth Earl of Oxford and 
Mortimer, and Baron Harley of Wigmore, 
co. Hereford (1711), D.C.L. 

His lordship was born on the 20th Feb. 
1773, and was the only son of the Hon. 
and Right Rev. John Harley, Lord Bishop 
of Hereford (third son of Edward the third 
Earl), by Roach, daughter and heir of 
Gwynne Vaughan, esq. of Trebarry, co. 
Radnor. 

When in his 18th year he succceded to 
the peerage on the death of his uncle 
Edward the fourth Earl, Oct. 8, 1790. 
He soon after became a member of Christ 
church, Oxford, and graduated M.A. Nov. 
22, 1792, D.C.L. July 3, 1793. 

In early life the Earl of Oxford took 
an active part in the debates of the House 
of Peers. On the 23rd March, 1796, he 
moved an address for a negociation of 
peace with France, which was supported 
by 16 Contents, but negatived by 62 Non 
Contents. 

He voted Lord Melville guilty, and in 
1807 divided with the minority in favour 
of the Roman Catholic claims. In 1831 
and 1832 he supported the Bills for Re- 
form of Parliament. 

The Earl of Oxford married, March 3, 
1794, Jane-Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. James Scott, Vicar of Itchen, near 
Southampton ; and by that lady, who died 
Nov. 20, 1824, he had issue three sons 
and four daughters: 1. The Right Hon. 
Jane-Elizabeth, Lady Langdale, married 
in 1835 to Henry Bickersteth, esq. now 
Lord Langdale, and Master of the Rolls, 
and has issue an only daughter; 2. Ed- 
ward Lord Harley, who died in 1828, in his 
28th year, unmarried ; 3. Lady Charlotte- 
Mary, married General Bacon, formerly 
an officer of the British Legion in Spain ; 
4. Lady Anne, married in 1835 to the 
Cavaliere San Giorgio ; 5. Lady Frances, 
married in the same year to Henry Vernon- 
Harcourt, esq. fifth son of the late Arch- 
bishop of York; G. Alfred, now Earl of 
Oxford and Mortimer; 7. the Hon. 
Mortimer, who died an infant. 

The present Earl was born in 1809, and 
married in 1831 Elizabeth Nugent, a 
natural daughter of the Marquess of West- 
meath ; but, having no children, is the last 
survivor in remainder to the peerage. 





Tue Earu or AuckLanp, G.C.B. 
Jan.1. Atthe Grange, near Alresford, 


Hampshire, the seat of Lord Ashburton, 
in his 65th year, the Right Hon. George 
Gent. Mac, Vou, XXXI. 


Eden, Earl of Auckland and Baron Eden, 
of Norwood, co. Surrey (1839), second 
Baron Auckland of West Auckland, co. 
Durham (1793), and Baron Auckland in 
Ireland (1789) ; G.C.B.; a Privy Coun- 
cillor, First Lord of the Admiralty, Official 
Governor of the Royal Naval College at 
Portsmouth, a Commissioner of Green- 
wich Hospital, an official Trustee of the 
British and Hunterian Museums, and Vice- 
President of the Senate of University col- 
lege, London. 

The Earl of Auckland was born at 
Eden-farm, near Beckenham, in Kent, on 
the 20th of August, 1784, the second son 
of William first Lord Auckland, by Eleanor, 
second daughter of the Right Hon. Sir 
Gilbert Eliot, and sister to Gilbert first 
Earl of Minto. He received an education 
befitting a man intended for one of the 
learned professions. He was a member of 
Christ church, Oxford, where the honorary 
degree of M.A. was conferred upon him 
on the 17th Dec. 1808. He entered Lin- 
coln’s-inn as a student on the 7th of May, 
1806, and was called to the bar by that 
society on the 13th of May, 1809; but in 
the following year he became heir apparent 
to the peerage, his elder brother, Mr. Wil- 
liam Eden, who was a Teller of the Ex- 
chequer, having been accidentally drowned 
in the Thames on the 19th Jan. 1810. He 
was shortly afterwards elected to Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Woodstock, to 
fill the seat which his deceased brether 
had previously occupied. He was not re- 
chosen for Woodstock, however, at the 
general election in 1812, and he remained 
out of Parliament till Nov. 1813, when, 
General Thornton having resigned, he 
again became member for Woodstock, and 
so continued till he succeeded to the peer- 
age as second Baron Auckland, upon the 
death of his father, which took place on 
the 28th of May, 1814. 

He was about twenty-six years of age 
when he entered the House of Commons, 
and under thirty when he quitted that 
assembly, so that he had scarcely time to 
build up for himself a reputation amongst 
the representatives of the people, and it 
must be acknowledged that in neither 
branch of the legislature did he attain to 
any very great eminence. But the im- 
pression left on the minds of those who 
enjoyed officially and privately the best 
means of appreciating his character is 
“ that a more kind, a more true, or a more 
just man never existed than Lord Auck- 
land ;’’ and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that these praises are not the ex- 
aggerations of friendship, but the award 
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of an impartial judgment. In common 
parlance, however, he was not much of 
‘*a Parliament man,’’ and yet he was a 
respectable speaker ; and great good sense, 
general knowledge, moderation, refine- 
ment, avery gentle bearing towards his 
adversaries, and a very consistent support 
of his friends, made him greatly beloved. 
He was a good Whig, but far from being 
among the most efficient and formidable 
members of that party ; hence he is more 
heard of when his political friends are in 
power than in their less prosperous days, 
being, like the late Lord Bessborough, 
more useful in council than distinguished 
in debate. 

The great mass of the public, therefore, 
knew scarcely anything of Lord Auckland 
till in Nov. 1830, they were informed that 
he had been appointed President of the 
Board of Trade and Master of the Mint, 
with a seat in the Cabinet of Earl Grey. 
In July, 1834, Sir James Graham resigned 
the office of First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and Lord Auckland presided at that Board 
during the following four months, going 
out with his party when it was disarranged 
by the accession of Lord Althorp to the 
peerage. 

Upon the speedy return of his friends 
to office, Lord Auckland’s talents were 
transferred to a very different sphere of 
action. It might perhaps have been more 
conducive to his happiness, and not less 
favourable to his reputation, if he had re- 
resumed the administration-in-chief of 
Admiralty affairs ; for he is said to have 
been excellent as first member of that 
Board, though it will scarcely be con- 
sidered that he was very fortunate as Go- 
vernor-General of India. One of the best 
possible judges of his character and quali- 
fications as head of our naval department 
pronounces him to have been a man whose 
“mind was of the very highest order. 
His long experience, impartiality, and ex- 
cellent judgment fitted him admirably for 
the place which he filled.’”” The destiny 
of Lord Auckland, however, was to be- 
come Governor-General of India; and he 
quitted England in Sept. 1835, for the 
purpose of entering on the administration 
of affairs in that most important part of 
the British possessions. The great feature 
of his government in India was the Affghan 
war. Soon after his Lordship’s arrival at 
Calcutta, the aspect of the relations which 
had long subsisted between the princes of 
India and our Government underwent an 
extensive and important alteration. Our 
own subjects became alarmed at the ex- 
pectation of a prodigious force from the 
regions beyond the Indus, while the native 
princes betrayed by their restlessness and 
feverish anxiety the fact that confidence 
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in our supremacy had been shaken. The 
progress of the Persian arms and the 
fears of Russian influence gave birth to a 
panic, universal, and in many of its effects 
disastrous. Desirous of supporting an ally 
who should be interested in peace and 
tranquillity rather than a chief whose 
schemes of personal aggrandizement were 
undisguised, the British cabinet felt almost 
driven to espouse the cause of Shah Soojah, 
achief who had long lived as a refugee in 
our territories, against the active and 
energetic de facto ruler, Dost Mahomed. 
A firm persuasion that so long as Cabul 
remained under the government of the 
latter chief no tranquillity on our frontiers 
could be expected, and an earnest hope of 
raising up a barrier against western en- 
croachments, seem to have been the 
motives which led to those vast operations 
in the cause of Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, 
which rendered Lord Auckland’s rule in 
India so disastrously memorable. These 
events cannot, however, be justly ascribed 
to Lord Auckland’s personal wishes or 
policy. He acted implicitly on his in- 
structions from home ; and even Sir John 
Hobhouse, who then held the office of 
President of the Board of Control, was 
unwillingly persuaded into the measure. 
The British forces reached Candahar in 
April, 1839, and with every expectation 
of success the current of the expedi- 
tion proceeded. It is well known how 
Ghuznee was taken, how Dost Ma- 
homed fled, how Shah Soojah was in- 
stalled, and how a considerable portion of 
the army returned to British India. It is 
not necessary now to dwell on the varied 
fortunes of Dost Mahomed, on the insur- 
rection of Cabul, on the assassinations of 
Burnes and M‘Naghten, or on the dis- 
sensions which ended in the expulsion of 
the British forces from those districts. 

The change of Ministry in Sept. 1841 
had the effect of recalling Lord Auckland 
from India. He was succeeded by Lord 
Ellenborough, who arrived at Calcutta on 
the last day of Feb. 1842. 

Lord Auckland was nominated a Grand 
Cross of the Civil division of the Most 
Hon. order of the Bath, soon after his 
appointment to India, and was advanced 
to the dignity of an Earl by patent dated 
Dec. 21, 1839. 

When Lord Auckland returned to this 
country he seemed still to enjoy good, if 
not robust, health, and to have suffered 
little from residence in a warm climate. 
He resumed his customary punctual at- 
tendance upon the deliberations of the 
House of Lords, and gave his political 
friends the full benefit of his votes and 
advice, besides an occasional speech on 
any matters connected with trade, the 
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business of the navy, or the affairs of 
India. Of course, when the present 
ministers, in the year 1846, became once 
more the responsible advisers of the 
Crown, merits like those of the Earl of 
Auckland were not to be forgotten, or 
such assistance as he could render to be 
on any accotint disregarded; he is there- 
foré found again at the head of the Ad- 
miralty Board, discharging its duties with 
a degree of ability which has commanded 
the approbation of the most competent 
judges, and has been, at the same time, 
rewarded with no inconsiderable amount 
of success. 

The following is a “‘ Board Minute ’’ 
dated Jan. 4, 1849 :— 

“The Board of Admiralty desires to 
record its sense of the irreparable loss 
which the naval service and the country 
have sustained in the death of the Earl of 
Auckland, whose long experience, ad- 
mirable judgment, and unremitting atten- 
tion to the duties of his high situation, 
have left the deepest impression upon the 
minds of all who had the honour of 
serving under him. 

‘* My Lords desire that, as a mark of 
respect to Lord Auckland’s memory, the 
colours of Her Majesty’s ships in all the 
ports of Great Britain and Ireland shall 
be hoisted half-mast high from 9 a.m. till 
sunset on Saturday next, the day of his 
Lordship’s funeral. H. G. Warp.” 

On Saturday the 30th Dec. while shoot- 
ing at Lord Ashburton’s, Lord Auckland 
was seized with a paralytic attack. Though 
four miles from the house when the attack 
came on, he was very speedily conveyed 
thither, and every remedy that human 
skill could suggest was immediately ad- 
ministered, but, unhappily, without effect. 
Dr. Locock was in attendance on his Lord- 
ship early on Sunday morning. A second 
attack destroyed all hope, and his Lord- 
ship only survived until the morning of 
Monday the Ist Jan. 

The funeral of Lord Auckland took 
place on Saturday the 6th of January, 
when his body was conveyed from the 

Admiralty to Beckenham, attended by 
the present Earl, his sister the Hon. 
Frances Eden, his nephew the Hon. W. 
Godolphin Osborne, his brother-in-law 
Mr. A. W. Colville, his great-nephew and 
private secretary Capt. Charles Eden, and 
his cousin Commodore Henry Eden, su- 
perintendent of H.M. dockyard at Wool- 
wich, and also formerly private secretary 
to his Lordship. A third mourning coach 
containing servants, his Lordship’s car- 
riage, and the two carriages of his Lord- 
ship’s sister the Countess of Buckinghain- 
shire and of Lord Bexley, which joined 
at Lewisham, formed the whole of the 
funeral procession. At the hour the fu- 


neral procession was appointed to leave 
the Admiralty, Rear-Adm. J. Deans 
Dundas, the Hon. W. Cowper, Captain 
Milne, and the other Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, Mr. Ward, M.P. and Captain Ha- 
milton, the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
the principal clerks, and the bargemaster 
and assistants, in their liveries, assembled 
in the inner hall and vestibule of the First - 
Lord’s official residence, and formed in 
lines on each side, between which the 
coffin and mourners passed. The Queen, 
the Queen Dowager, and the other mem- 
bers of the Royal family, the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, and the ‘members of the Ca- 
binet, would have sent their respective 
equipages, but their offers of respect were 
declined. 

The Earl of Auckland having died un- 
married, the earldom has become extinct, 
but he is succeeded as Baron Eden both 
in England and Ireland by his only sur- 
viving brother, the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Robert Eden, Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
late Vicar of Battersea, Surrey. The pre- 
sent Lord Auckland married in 1825 Mary, 
eldest daughter of Francis Edward Hurt, 
esq. of Alderwasley, co. Derby, and has 
issue a numerous family. 

A statue of Lord Auckland has been 
recently sent out for erection in Calcutta, 
for which purpose more than 20002. were 
raised by public subscription. It has been 
executed in bronze by Weekes. 





Sir Aueustus Freperic D’EsteE, 

Dec.28. Aged54, Sir Augustus Frederic 
D’ Este, K.C.H. a Colonel in the army. 

On the 4th April 1793, his late Royal 
Highness Augustus Frederic Duke of Sus- 
sex, the son of King George the Third, 
married at Rome the Lady Augusta Mur- 
ray, second daughter of John fourth Earl 
of Dunmore, by Lady Charlotte Stewart, 
sixth daughter of Alexander sixth Earl of 
Galloway. The marriage ceremony was 
repeated in London on the 5th Dee. fol- 
lowing, but in August 1794 was declared 
by the Court of Arches to be invalid, in 
consequence of its having been contracted 
contrary to the provisions of the Royal 
Marriage Act, passed 12 Geo, IIT. 

This marriage was productive of two 
children, the late Sir Augustus D’Este, 
and Ellen-Augusta, married in 1845 to 
Sir Thomas Wilde, now Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas, 

Sir Augustus D’Este was born in the 
year 1794. In 1806 his mother (having 
separated from the Duke of Sussex) as- 
sumed the name of De Ameland; and in 
18 , the two children began to be called 
by the name of D’ Este, adopted from the 
early ancestors of the house of Brunswick. 

The son entered the army as Lieutenant 
in the Royal Fusiliers, with which regi- 
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ment he went to America, and was present 
at the attack upon New Orleans in 1815, 
as aide-de-camp to Sir John Lambert. 
He returned on the re-establishment of 
peace, and in 1817 received a troop in the 
9th Lancers. In 1822 he was promoted 
to a majority in the 4th Royal Irish Dra- 
goons ; in 1824 he was made a Lieut.- 
Colonel, and in 1838 a Colonel. Having 
retired on half-pay in 1824, he recently 
came on full pay and sold his commission. 

King William IV. in 1830 appointed 
him a Knight Commander of the Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order, and conferred 
upon him the honour of knighthood. He 
was for some years Deputy Ranger of St. 
James’s and Hyde Parks. 

On the 23d Aug. 1834 Sir Aug. D’ Este 
presented the following memorial to his 
Royal Highness the (Duke of Cambridge, 
then) Viceroy of Hanover and the Hano- 
verian ministry :— 

‘The undersigned, Augustus Frederic 
D’Este, mindful of his descent from the 
legally valid and unexceptionable marriage 
of his august father, his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, and his deceased 
mother, daughter of Lord Dunmore, of 
the formerly reigning house of Athol, has 
never doubted that his birth entitled him 
justly to claim the full enjoyment of the 
paternal rights belonging to his rank and 
family, especially with reference to the 
Royal house and kingdom of Hanover. 
His august father always gave to him, in 
the earlier years of his life, the titles con- 
nected with these claims, and it was only 
through feelings of delicacy for family 
relatives, that have long since passed away, 
that the bearing of this title was suspended, 
but meantime the name of the most Serene 
house of Brunswick was given him, and 
borne by him without objection, indeed, 
on his part, but without any renunciation 
of his legal claims. Eminent German law- 
yers, whom he has consulted on the sub- 
ject, have unanimously pronounced his 
claims to be well founded, and a circum- 
stantial, historical, and legal deduction of 
them is certain in the second volume (ac- 
companying this memorial) of Mons. Coun- 
sellor Klubis’s Essays and Observations. 
The undersigned considers it to be a duty 
to the memory of his honoured mother 
and to himself to endeavour not only that 
his claims shall be generally known and 
acknowledged, but also that the external 
marks of them, the titles, arms, and rank 
attached to them, shall be assigned and 
borne by him and every where regarded. 
With this view, and referring to the essay 
in question, he addresses to your Royal 
Highness and to your Excellencies the 
respectful entreaty that you may be pleased, 
graciously pleased, to grant him for this 
purpose your powerful intercession with 
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his Majesty our most gracious Sovereign. 
The undersigned begs your Royal High- 
ness and your Excellencies to accept the - 
expression of his most profound respect 
and most distinguished consideration. 
‘‘ Aucustus D’Este. 
‘* Hanover, August 23, 1834.”’ 


Upon the death of the Duke of Sussex 
in 1843, Sir Augustus D’Este preferred 
his claim to succeed to the titles and 
honours of his father, and the claim was 
heard by the House of Lords in that year, 
when, after proof was given of the mar- 
riage of his father and mother, and of the 
birth of Sir Augustus Frederic in 1794, a 
question was submitted to the Judges upon 
the effect of the Royal Marriage Act, 
12 Geo. III. The Judges pronounced 
their opinion to be that that statute had 
incapacitated the descendants of George 
IT. from contracting a legal marriage with- 
out the consent of the Crown, either 
within the British dominions or elsewhere, 
whereupon the House of Lords resolved 
that Sir Augustus Frederic D’Este had 
not established his claim. 

Sir Augustus has died unmarried. 

By the demise of Sir Augustus D’ Este 
a pension of 500/. per annum, granted to 
him soon after the accession of William 
the Fourth, reverts to the Treasury. Lady 
Wilde had a pension of a similar amount 
on the civil list granted at the same period. 





Lirut.-CoLoneL Cono tty, M.P. 

Jan. 6. At his seat, Castletown, near 
Dublin, in his 63rd year, Edward Michael 
Conolly, M.P. for the county Donegal, 
Lieut.-Colonel of the Donegal Militia, 
and D.C.L. 

Lieut.-Colonel Conolly was born on 
the 24th Aug. 1786, the eldest son of 
Admiral the Hon. Sir Thomas Pakenham, 
G.C.B. (second son of Thomas first Lord 
Longford,) by Louisa- Augusta, daughter of 
the Right Hon. John Staples, and grand- 
daughter of the Right Hon. William 
Conolly, of Castletown. 

He assumed the name of Conolly in 
1821 on inheriting the estates of the Right 
Hon. Thomas Conolly, of Castletown, 
after the death of his widow Lady Louisa 
Augusta Conolly, daughter of Charles 
third Duke of Richmond. After having 
served the office of sheriff for the counties 
of Donegal and Kildare, he was elected to 
Parliament for the county of Donegal in 
1831, and had continued to represent it 
from that time. ‘‘ As a resident land- 


lord,’’? says the Dublin Evening Packet, 
‘** Colonel Conolly was deservedly beloved 
by a numerous tenantry, to whom his 
active benevolence justly endeared him. 
He was unceasing in his attention to their 
welfare, and spared neither trouble nor 
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expense when the object was the advance- 
ment of their interests, or the promotion 
of that happiness and content which, amid 
every turmoil and disturbance, always 
creditably distinguished his large estates.’’ 

Lieut.-Colonel Conolly married, May 25, 
1819, Catharine-Jane, eldest daughter of 
Chambre Brabazon Ponsonby-Barker, esq. 
(cousin to the Earl of Bessborough) by 
Lady Henrietta Taylour, aunt to the pre- 
sent Marquess of Headfort ; and by that 
, lady, who survives him, he had issue six 
sons and four daughters: 1. the Right 
Hon. Louisa - Augusta Lady Langford, 
married in 1846 to Lord Langford; 2. 
Thomas Conolly, esq. born in 1823; 3. 
Henrietta; 4. Chambre-Brabazon, de- 
ceased; 5. Mary, deceased; 6. Arthur- 
Wellesley, Lieut. in the 30th Foot; 5. 
John-Augustus; 6. ason born in 1834; 
7. Mary; and 8. Fanny. 





Rosert WILLIAM BRANDLING, Esa. 

Dec. 30. At Brussels, aged 74, Robert 
William Brandling, esq. of Low Gosforth, 
near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and formerly 
of Portland-place, Middlesex, a barrister 
at law, and one of the justices of the peace 
for the county of Northumberland. 

Mr. Brandling was the fourth son of 
Charles Brandling, esq. of Gosforth, High 
Sheriff of Northumberland in 1781 and 
M.P. for Newcastle in the Parliaments 
chosen 1784, 1790, and 1796, by Elizabeth, 
daughter and heiress of John Thompson, 
esq. of Shotton, in the parish of Easing- 
ton, Durham. He was called to the bar, 
by the Hon. Society of the inner Temple, 
May 23, 1800. 

Possessing in the fullest degree that 
gentlemanly bearing and generous conduct 
which Lave ever been the characteristics of 
his family, few men have taken a more active 
part in projecting and promoting great 
public undertakings of a useful kind, both 
in his native county and the adjoining one 
of Durham. The duties of a magistrate he 
discharged with sound energy and fearless 
rectitude, and on an occasion of much dif- 
ficulty, in 1815, during a strike of the 
seamen of the port, he showed these es- 
sential qualifications so strongly as to call 
forth the public approval of his brother 
magistrates. 

In the affairs of the coal trade, from the 
large stake he and his family had in coal- 
mining, he took a prominent and active 
part, and for many years was chairman of 
the united body of coal-owners on the 
Tyne, Wear, and Tees, and was repeatedly 
examined before committees of both 
Houses of Parliament, as to the practices, 
usages, and regulations of that important 
trade. He had a quick perception of 
genius wherever it existed, however con- 
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cealed it might be by poverty, want of 
education, or lowliness of situation in life ; 
and he used all his influence, talents, and 
friendship, to procure its successful deve- 
lopment. One whom from the first he 
warmly supported in his early efforts, and 
was a chief means of bringing into public 
notice, was the celebrated George Ste- 
phenson, of whose claims to the invention 
of the safety lamp for coal mines, in oppo- 
sition to those of Sir H. Davy, Mr. Brand- 
ling was the untiring advocate, and, in 
1817, acted as secretary to the committee, 
of which his brother, the late Charles John 
Brandling, esq. was chairman, to procure 
the presentation of a testimonial to Mr. 
Stephenson. 

In 1821, he succeeded Alderman Jo- 
seph Forster as one of the receivers of 
the Greenwich Hospital estates in the 
north of England. 

In 1835, he brought before the public 
the project of a railway between Gates- 
head, South Shields, and Monkwearmouth, 
which was carried into effect, and is still 
known by his name, as the Brandling 
Junction Railway. It continued an inde- 
pendent line until incorporated in the 
Newcastle, York, and Berwick Railway, 
being bought by that company in 1845, of 
which it is a most important link, con- 
necting, as it does, three of the largest 
towns in the northern counties, and the 
outlet for the produce of an extensive and 
valuable coal field. It is deserving of re- 
mark that in the projection of this line of 
railway Mr. Brandling kept in view the 
immediate connexion of the town of New- 
castle with the lines of railway from the 
south, and selected the only line that 
could accomplish this end, which has pre- 
vented Newcastle being a branch station 
only, as it would have been if the great 
trunk line had been carried higher up or 
lower down the river. To carry out his 
views in this respect, he proposed that the 
Tyne should be crossed by the railway (at 
the present site of the High Level Bridge 
now erecting) to the Castle Garth, and 
thence through the town north, east, and 
west; and of this projection he caused 
plans and sections, which he had made, 
to be exhibited in 1840. These plans he, 
in the most disinterested manner, after- 
wards placed in the hands of the engineers 
of the Newcastle and Berwick and Dar- 
lington Junction Railway Company, being 
anxious to see this desirable object taken 
up by some party likely to carry it out in 
the best manner, which it now is, by the 
noble viaducts, nearly finished, leading to 
the Carlisle Railway and the Newcastle 
and Berwick Railway. 

The last undertaking he projected was 
brought before the public at a meeting of 
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the Newcastle Town Council, in Nov. 
1845, and had for its object the formation 
of a short line of railway from the north 
end of the town, to be used for the daily 
transit of the ashes, street-sweepings, &c. 
of the town, to depdts in the country, so 
as to be available to the farmers for ma- 
nure, and thus effect two useful purposes 
at once, viz. the quick removal of a prolific 
source of disease, when allowed to be 
heaped up in the town as it had been, and 
the turning it into a means of benefit by 
its removal. He also proposed that this 
railway should be used to bring in coals to 
the town; and further, that the levels of 
the line might be so arranged as to admit 
pipes for the conveyance of water, of 
which there is, of the purest kind, an 
abundance on the property belonging to 
his family at Gosforth. A plentiful sup- 
ply of water was much required by the in- 
habitants, who had hitherto suffered from 
its scarcity and bad quality ; he, however, 
was not so fortunate as to see these valu- 
able intentions adopted by an independent 
company—though the two first are now 
carried out on the Newcastle and Berwick 
Railway, and are productive of all the ad- 
vantages Mr. Brandling expected. He 
thus, nearly up to the period of his death, 
employed his talents (which were of the 
highest order) in engineering science for the 
benefit of his fellow-townsmen and neigh- 
bours, who heard of his death with that 
regret which is consequent on the loss of 
one who had uniformly been highly re- 
spected.—(Newcastle Chronicle.) 

Mr. Brandling married at Gosforth 
church, Oct. 8, 1803, Mary, daughter of 
Thomas Jaques, esq. of Leeds, by whom 
he had issue. She died 12th Feb. 1841, 
and was interred in the family burial place 
at Gosforth church. His remains arrived 
at Newcastle, by a steam vessel, at noon 
on Monday the 15th January instant, and 
were interred in the family vault at Gos- 
forth the next day. 





Capt. C. C. Askew, R.N. 

Dec. 7. At Broadbush House, near 
Petersfield, Hampshire, Christopher Crack- 
enthorp Askew, esq. Post Captain, R.N. 

He was the sixth son of John Askew, 
esq. of Pallinsburn, Northumberland, by 
Bridget, daughter of John Watson, of 
Goswick, co. Durham, esq.; and a younger 
brother of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry 
Askew, Knt. and C. B. of Pallinsburn, of 
whom a memoir was given in our vol. 
XXVILIL p. 432. 

He entered the Navy Feb. 21, 1798, as 
midshipman on board the Vestal frigate, 
Capt. Charles White; and served under 
that officer in the expedition against 
Ostend, conducted by Major-Gen. Coote 


and Capt. Sir Home Popham. We next 
find him with the gallant Riou, in the 
Amazon 88, at the sanguinary battle of 
Copenhagen; during which his captain 
was slain, and 36 of his shipmates killed 
and wounded. 

After the renewal of the war with 
France, in 1803, Mr. Askew, then serving 
in the same frigate, under Capt. William 
Parker, assisted at the capture of Le 
Felix privateer, of 16 guns and 96 men. 
He subsequently accompanied the squadron 
under Lord Nelson to the West Indies, in 
pursuit of the combined fleets; and, re- 
turning from thence, assisted in capturing 
the Principe de la Paz Spanish privateer, 
mounting 24 long 9-pounders and 4 brass 
swivels, with a complement of 160 
men. 

His first commission bore date Nov. 27, 
1805: and on the 4th of the following 
month Lieut. Askew was appointed to the 
Dictator 64, Capt. James Macnamara. 
On the 30th December, 1806, he was re- 
moved from that ship to the Thalia 36, 
then commanded by Capt. James Walker, 
on the Guernsey station, but afterwards by 
Captain Thomas Manby, and employed in 
protecting the Greenland fishery. While 
serving under the latter officer he succes- 
sively visited Davis’s Straits, the coast of 
Labrador, Newfoundland, the Western 
Islands, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. Under his 
successor, Capt. J. G. Vashon, he served 
in the expedition to the Scheldt, in the 
year 1809. He was promoted from the 
Thalia to the command of the Moselle 
sloop, on the Jamaica station, Nov. 26, 
1811. 

Capt. Askew’s subsequent appointments 
were, June 7, 1814, to the Shamrock brig, 
which vessel he paid off, Oct. 9, 1815; 
and, May 22, 1821, to the Martin ship- 
sloop, fitting for the Mediterranean sta- 
tion, where he received his post com- 
mission, bearing date July 19, 1822. 

He married Feb. 13, 1828, Sarah, third 
daughter of the late Patrick Dickson, esq. 
of White Cross, Berwickshire, by whom 
he had issue. 





Capt. P. H. Brinces, R.N. 

Oct.17. At Bath, aged 63, Captain 
Philip Henry Bridges, R.N. 

This officer was mentioned in the fol- 
lowing terms in an official letter from 
Capt. (the late Sir Frederick L.) Mait- 
land to Adm. Sir John Colpoys, reporting 
the capture of the French national brig 
Venteux, by two boats belonging to the 
Loire frigate, close under the batteries of 
l’Isle de Bas, June 27th, 1803: ‘ Mr. 
Bridges has served his time, and passed 
for Lieutenant nearly a year; of whose 
conduct Mr, Temple speaks in the highest 
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terms, together with that of every officer 
and man under his command.”’ 

On the 4th of the following month, Mr. 
Bridges was promoted to the rank of 
Lieutenant ; and in Jan. 1804, the Com- 
mittee for managing the Patriotic Fund 
‘resolved that a sword of thirly pounds 
value, with a suitable inscription, should 
be presented to him, as a token of the 
sense entertained of his distinguished 
merit.’’ He subsequently served under 
Captains the Hon. George Elliot, George 
Sayer, and Samuel Leslie, in the Hussar, 
Leda, and Theban frigates, on the East 
India station; where he was appointed 
acting Commander of the Zebra sloop, 
Dec. @th, 1815; and promoted to the 
command of the Challenger 18, in Nov. 
1816. His last appointments were,—in 
1818, to act as Captain of the Trincomalee 
46, which ship he brought home from 
Bombay, and paid off in April 1819; and, 
July 24, 1827, to the Prince Regent 120, 
bearing the flag of Sir Henry Blackwood, 
and commanded by Capt. the Hon. George 
Poulett, at Chatham, where he was serv- 
ing when advanced to his rank of Post 
Captain on the 29th of Sept. following. 





Capt. Joun Reynoips, R.N. 

Oct.4. At Orestes cottage, Southsea, 
Captain John Reynolds, R.N. 

He was brother to the late Capt. Rey- 
nolds, R.N. who obtained post rank in 
April 1802, and died at Canterbury, Dec. 
25th, 1822; also to the late William Rey- 
nolds, esq. who was twenty-five years a 
clerk in the Admiralty Office, and died in 
1811. His only sister married Edward 
Boys, M.D. who, during the war, was 
one of the physicians of Haslar Hospital. 

Mr. John Reynolds was born at Sand- 
wich, Nov. 8th, 1783; and he appears to 
have entered the navy as midshipman, on 
board the Saturn 74, Capt. Jacob Waller, 
in Jan. 1798. He next joined the In- 
spector sloop, Capt. George Sayer, on the 
North Sea station, where he saw much 
active service ; and subsequently the Cyn- 
thia sloop and Venerable 74. 

He was a Lieutenant of the Santa Mar- 
garitta frigate, in Sir Richard J. Strachan’s 
action, Nov. 4th, 1805; on which occa- 
sion a French Rear-Admiral and four line 
of battle ships were captured. He was 
afterwards appointed to the Conqueror 
74; and, about May 1809, to command 
the hired armed cutter Hero, on the Bal- 
tic station. 

. In 1810 he discovered that the harbour 
of Salo, in the Cattegat, then little known 
to the English, was a good place of refuge 
for vessels during gales of wind blowing on 
the Swedish coast ; and after it had been 
surveyed, under his directions, both men of 
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war and merchantmen frequently took 
shelter there. 

Early in 1812, he was removed to the 
command of H.M. cutter Nimble, which 
vessel unfortunately foundered in a violeut 
storm, while cruising in the Sleeve, Nov. 
6th following ; the whole of her crew, how- 
ever, providentially escaped. 

During the period that Lieut. Reynolds 
commanded these cutters, he captured and 
destroyed three Danish privateers, and no 
less than thirty-four sail of merchantmen ; 
was frequently in action with the enemy’s 
flotilla; and, on one occasion was slightly 
wounded. So greatly were the Norwegian 
merchants, in particular, annoyed by his 
active and successful exertions against their 
trade, that they actually offered a consi- 
derable reward for the capture of the hero. 
For these services he received the high ap- 
probation of his commander in chief, Sir 
James Saumarez. 

Lieut. Reynolds’s next appointment was, 
Jan. 13th, 1813, to be first of the Doris 
frigate, Capt. Robert O’Brien, with whom 
he soon afterwards sailed for China. On 
the 28th Nov. following, he was removed 
to the Owen Glendower frigate, Captain 
Brian Hodgson, in the East Indies ; where 
he received his commission as Commander, 
dated Nov. 20th, 1815,and appointing him 
to the Hecate of 16 guns. He was after- 
wards successively nominated to the tem- 
porary command of the Elk 18, Conway 
24, and Volage 22, all on the same station. 
In Feb. 1828, he commissioned the Orestes 
12, fitting out at Chatham for the Cork 
station, where he continued until advanced 
to the rank of Captain, July 22, 1830. 

Captain Reynolds married Miss A. H. 
Decceurdoux, of Plymouth. 

Lirut.-CoLoneEL R. Barry, F.R.S. 

Nov. 20. At Ridgemount-place, Ampt- 
hill-square, aged 59, Lieut.-Colonel Robert 
Batty, F.R.S. 

He was the son of Robert Batty, M.D. 
of Hastings, who is still living at an ad- 
vanced age, and who, like his son, has 
been well known as an amateur artist. 
His daughter, also, now Mrs. Philip Mar- 
tineau, produced the series of views of 
Italian scenery, published in 1820. 

At the age of fifteen Lieut.-Colonel 
Batty accompanied his cousin Mr. Henry 
Bickersteth, now Lord Langdale, (whose 
mother was the daughter of John Batty, 
esq.) on a tour to Ituly, where he had an 
early opportunity to cultivate his taste for 
art. 

His destination in life for some time 
lay balanced between arms and medicine. 
After entering the army, he returned to 
Cambridge, where he was already a mem- 
ber of Gonville and Caius college, and 
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took the degree of bachelor of medicine in 
the year 1813. 

In the Grenadier Guards he served 
during the campaign of the Western Pyre- 
nees, and at Waterloo (where he was 
wounded by a shell in the hip while in 
square). He was aide-de-camp to Sir 
William Clinton in Portugal; and on the 
staff of Count (now Prince) Woronzow, 
who commanded the Russian forces at 
Maubeuge. He recorded the gallant ser- 
vices of his corps in a quarto volume, illus- 
trated with an admirable plan, and views 
of his own taking, etched by himself; it 
bears this title, ‘‘ Campaign of the Left 
Wing of the Allied Army in the Western 
Pyrenees and South of France in the years 
1813-14, under Field Marshal the Mar- 
quess of Wellington. 1823.’’ He also 
wrote a ‘‘ Sketch of the Campaign of 
1815,”’ which met with the decided appro- 
bation of the Commander, the Duke of 
Wellington. 

In 1820 and some subsequent years were 
published several beautiful volumes of 
scenery in various countries : of these the 
Italian volume, as already mentioned, was 
by Miss Batty, the Swiss was by Major 
James Cockburn, the Sicilian by Major 
Light. Several others were by Captain, 
afterwards (in 1823) Lieut.-Colonel Batty, 
viz.:— 

French Scenery, from drawings made 
in 1819. Imp. 8vo. 1822. 

German Scenery, from drawings made 
in 1820. Imp. 8vo. 1823. 

Welsh Scenery. Imp. 8vo. 1823. 

Scenery of the Rhine, Belgium, and 
Holland. Imp. 8vo. 1826. 

Hanoverian, Saxon, and Danish Scenery. 
Imp. 8vo. 1828. 

Scenery of India. 

Select Views of the principal Cities of 
Europe. In Parts. 1830—1833. 

The last work contained some beautiful 
views of Lisbon, Gibraltar, &c. He also 
made the tour of Spain, alone, with no 
other protection on his person but the pen- 
knife he cut his pencil with. He fortu- 
nately met with no molestation, and 
sketched some wonderfully accurate views 
of Madrid, and of nearly every place of 
interest or importance in that country. 
Of these, a very few years ago, he finished 
in water-colour a selection for publication, 
similar to and equalling, if not surpassing, 
his other works; and we regret that diffi- 
dence of success on the part of the pub- 
lishers to whom it was disposed of, has 
hitherto prevented its publication. 

Latterly, Lieut.-Colonel Batty had suf- 
fered from paralysis, but he painted within 
a few weeks of his lamented death. 

He married Johanna, daughter of the 
late Sir John Barrow, Bart. Secretary to 
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the Admiralty ; and Mrs. Batty survives 
him with several children. She was be- 
reaved of her father three days after the 
death of her husband, as we have recorded 
in our last Magazine. 





James Cow tes Pricuarp, M.D. 

Dec. 22. In Woburn-place, Russell- 
square, aged 63, James Cowles Prichard, 
M.D. Licentiate of the College of Phy- 
sicians, one of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, Member of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, Corresponding Member of the Na- 
tional Institute, of the Royal Academy of 
Medicine, and Statistical Society of 
France; of the American Philosophical 
Society, the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, the Oriental Society of 
America, the Ethnological Society of New 
York, and Scientific Academy of Sienna ; 
Honorary Fellow of the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians of Ireland, of the 
Cambridge Philosophical Society, and of 
the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh ; 
and at the time of his death President of 
the Ethnological Society of London. 

Dr. Prichard was born at Ross, in He- 
refordshire. He settled as a physician in 
Bristol in the year 1810, and was a few 
years afterwards appointed Physician to 
the Clifton Dispensary and St. Peter’s 
Hospital. In addition to his professional 
avocations, he occupied himself at this pe- 
riod in writing the first edition of his 
‘* Researches into the Physical History of 
Man,” which appeared in 1813, and his 
work upon ‘‘ Egyptian Mythology.’’ 

In 1816 he was elected Physician to the 
Bristol Infirmary, which appointment he 
filled in conjunction with that of Physician 
to St. Peter’s Hospital; and in the year 
1822 he published a work on the ‘* Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System.’’ 

In 1829 he wrote a small octavo work, 
entitled ‘* An Essay on the Vital Princi- 
ple,’’ dedicated to the Patrons of the 
Bristol Philosophical Institution, of which 
he was one of the founders, and where he 
frequently gave lectures and read papers 
on various subjects. He also took an 
active part in founding the Bristol College, 
and was for many years one of the mem- 
bers of its council. The degree of Doctor 
of Medicine of the University of Oxford 
was conferred upon him, by diploma, upon 
the occasion of the installation of the 
Duke of Wellington as Chancellor of that 
University. He was one of the Visiting 
Physicians of the Gloucestershire Lunatic 
Asylum, and a Metropolitan Commis- 
sioner in Lunacy before his appointment 
under the recent Act. 

In the year 1845 he was appointed one 
of Her Majesty’s Commissioners in Lu- 
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nacy, and removed to London, where, be- 
sides the active duties of the Commission, 
he completed the third edition of his 
‘« Physical History of Man,’’ in five vo- 
lumes, as well as his popular work on the 
- “ Natural History of Man.’’ 

Dr. Prichard was seized with a severe 
feverish attack while visiting the Lunatic 
Asylums in the neighbourhood of Salis- 
bury, on Monday the 4th Dec. and was 
confined in that city until the 17th, when 
he was conveyed to his own house in 
London. The fever proved to be of a 
rheumatic and gouty character, baffling all 
the efforts of medical skill, and terminat- 
ing his life on the 22nd Dec. after much 
suffering, by Pericarditis, (inflammation 
of the membrane containing the heart,) and 
extensive suppuration in the knee-joint. 

In his intercourse with his professional 
brethren and colleagues, Dr. Prichard’s 
conduct was straightforward, honourable, 
and generous. To his patients he was 
gentle, attentive, and kind. High moral 
and religious principle, an affectionate dis- 
position, an instinctive sentiment of deli- 
licacy, propriety, and consideration for the 
feelings of others, and a retiring modesty 
and simplicity of deportment, as much 
distinguished and endeared him in the do- 

-mestic and social relations of life, as his 
literary and scientific attainments have 
elevated him to the eminence he held in 
public estimation. He furnished, indeed, 
a bright example of the scholar, the gen- 
tleman, and the Christian. 

The following is a catalogue of his 
works :— 

Researches into the Physical History of 
Mankind. 1813. 8vo. 2d edition 1826 in 
two volumes. 3d edition 1841 in five vo- 
lumes. 

An Analysis of the Egyptian Mytho- 
logy ; to which is subjoined a critical ex- 
amination of the remains of Egyptian 
Chronology. 1819. 8vo. This was trans- 
lated into German by A. W. von Schlegel, 
and printed at Bonn in 1837. 8vo. 

A History of the Epidemic Fever which 
prevailed in Bristol during the years 1817, 
18 and 19. 8vo. 1820. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of the Ner- 
vous System. Part I. comprising Convul- 
sion and Maniacal Affections. 1822. 8vo. 

A Review of the doctrine of a Vital 
Principle, as maintained by some writers 
of Physiology : with observations on the 
causes of Physical and Animal Life. 
1829. 8vo. 

The Eastern Origin of the Celtic Na- 
tions, proved by a comparison of their 
Dialects with the Sanscrit, Greek, Latin, 
and Teutonic languages, forming a Sup- 

lement to Researches into the Physical 

History of Mankind. 1831. 8vo. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XXXI. 
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A Treatise on Insanity, and other Dis- 
orders affecting the Mind. 1835. 8vo. 

On the different forms of Insanity, in 
relation to Jurisprudence. 1842. 12mo. 

The Natural History of Man, comprise 
ing inquiries into the modifying influence 
of physical and moral agencies of the dif- 
ferent tribes of the Human Family. 
1843. 8vo. 

Dr. Prichard also contributed various 
articles to the “ Cyclopedia of Practical 
Medicine,’’ and ‘‘ The Library of Me- 
dicine.’’ 





Samver Hissert Warez, M.D. 

Dec. 30. At his seat, Hale Barns, near 
Altrincham, Cheshire, in his 67th year, 
Samuel Hibbert Ware, M.D., F.R.S. Ed., 
and formerly Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, 

He was the eldest son of Samuel Hib- 
bert, esq. of Clarendon House, Chorlton, 
in Lancashire ; and was born in Manches- 
ter, 21st April, 1782. His original des- 
tination, we believe, like that of two 
younger brothers (one of whom was killed 
at Vimiera, and the other received the 
companionship of the Bath for his ser- 
vices in Affghanistan), was the army ; and 
he held for some time a commission in a 
militia regiment. Succeeding to an inde- 
pendent fortune, his natural inclination to 
scientific pursuits induced him to pass 
through a regular course of medical study. 
He took his degree of M.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in 1817 ; the subject 
of his thesis was ‘‘ De Vita Humana.’? 
In the same year he made a voyage to 
Shetland, his attention having been di- 
rected to this quarter by the early minera- 
logical publications of Professor Jamesone 
He remained during that autumn no idle 
visitor, but, carefully exploring this inte- 
resting group of islands, now rendered by 
means of steam navigation so easily acces- 
sible to the summer tourist, Dr. Hibbert 
produced as the fruits of this excursion, 
the chromate of iron, which he had found 
in such masses as to become an important 
discovery. He made a second voyage to 
Shetland in the following summer, chiefly 
at Professor Jameson’s instigation, in the 
view both of rendering his discovery of 
public benefit, and of completing his geo- 
logical survey of the country. For this 
discovery the Society of Arts in London 
awarded to him, in 1820, the smaller or 
Isis gold medal. Two years later he pub- 
lished, in a large volume in 4to. his “ De- 
scription of the Shetland Islands, com- 
prising an account of their Geology, 
Scenery, Antiquities, and Superstitions.’’ 

Having taken up his residence in Edin. 
burgh, he became, in 1820, a Fellow of 
the Royal Society 4 that city, and of 
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other literary and scientific associations. 
Among the papers read to the Royal So- 
ciety was an Essay on Spectral Illusions. 
This gave rise to his volume, containing 
‘* Sketches of the Philosophy of Appari- 
tions ; or, an Attempt to trace such Iilu- 
sions to their physical causes,’’ published 
in 1824, and of which a second edition 
corrected appeared in 1825. 

As a member of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries of Scotland, he undertook the office 
of Secretary ; and during the period from 
1823 to 1827, he was eminently successful 
in contributing to revive the Society to a 
state of active usefulness. In acknow- 
ledgment of such services, the Society 
afterwards elected him an honorary mem- 
ber. Among various important arclieo- 
logical contributions which might be spe- 
cified, we may particularly refer to bis 


papers on the Vitrified Forts, a subject of 


great difficulty, and on which the most 
conflicting sentiments had been enter- 
tained. 

The cause of his relinquishing his offi- 
cial connection with this Society, was an 
intention of visiting the Continent ; and 
he spent two or three years chiefly in ex- 
amining the volcanic districts of France 
and Italy, and the northern parts of Ger- 
many. On his return to Edinburgh, he 
embodied a portion of his observations in 
his ‘‘ History of the Extinct Volcanoes of 
the Basin of Neuwied, on the Lower 
Bhine,’”’ 1832, 8vo. Another important 
contribution to geology was submitted to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh in 1833, 
and appeared in their Transactions ‘‘ On 
the Freshwater Limestone of Burdiehouse, 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, be- 
tonging to the Carboniferous group of 
Rocks.’ 

His attention was also directed to illus- 
trating matters connected with his native 
city and county, more especially in his 
large and valuable History of the Colle- 
giate Church of Manchester, in 1830. 
Also a curious volume, printed in 1845, 
for the Chetham Society, ‘‘ Lancashire 
Memorials of the Rebellion in 1715.” 

After his return from the continent, Dr. 
Hibbert made an extensive and protracted 
tour through Scotland, accompanied by 
Mrs. Hibbert (his second wife), who exe- 
cuted a series of elaborate and beautiful 
drawings of the sculptured stones and 
Runic inscriptions that exist in Forfar- 
shire, Ross-shire, and other parts of the 
kingdom. Had his health permitted, he 
proposed to have had these drawings en- 
graved, accompanied with descriptions ; 
but after a continued residence, first at 
Knaresborough, and latterly at his seat 
near Altrincham, when he returned ta 
Edinburgh three years ago to devote him 


self anew to archeology, all his plans wer® 
frustrated by severe illness—and the com- 
plaint (bronchitis) of which he died, pre- 
cluded him from being able to resume his 
labours. 

Dr. Hibbert, by royal liceuse, dated 
28th March, 1837, assumed the surname 
and arms of Ware, as being the represen- 
tative of the oldest branch of the family of 
Sir James Ware, the historian of Ireland. 

He married three times: first, on the 
23rd July, 1804, Sarah, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Crompton, esq. of Bridge Hall, 
near Bury, co. Lanc. She died in 1822, 
and was buried at St. John’s chapel, Edin- 
burgh. Secondly, Jan. 8, 1825, Charlotte- 
Wilhelmina, widow of William Scott, esq. 
and eldest daughter of Lord Henry Mur- 
ray, fourth son of John third Duke of 
Atholl; she died in 1835, and was buried 
at Knaresborough. Thirdly, Aug. 4, 1842, 
Elizabeth, eldest child of Anthony Lefroy, 
esq. of York, late Captain 65th Regt. and 
niece to the Right Hon. Thomas Lefroy, 
Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. By 
his first marriage he had issue two sons 
and one daughter, viz.: 1. Titus Hibbert 
Ware, esq. of the Middle Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law; 2. William Hibbert, M.D. 
who, being assistant surgeon in the 2nd 
Queen's Royals, lost his life in the expe- 
dition to Affghanistan, Jan. 29, 1839, aged 
27; 3. Sarah, who died unmarried Aug. 
22,1839. By his second marriage, Dr. 
Hibbert-Ware had further issue two sons 
aud one daughter, 4. Robert-Green; 5. 
George-Henry ; 6. Elizabeth-Jessie. 

(From a memoir in the Scotsman of the 
13th Jan. and a genealogical account of 
the families of Ware and Hibbert commu- 
nicated by the deceased to Burke’s Dic- 
tionary of the Landed Gentry.) 





Joun Harris, M.D. 

Dee. 15. At his residence in Albemarle- 
street, aged 44, John Harris, Esq. M.D. 
Cantab. and Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians. 

Dr. Harris was a native of Plymouth in 
Devonshire, and was cousin-german to Sir 
William Snow Harris, F.R.S. He began 
the study of his profession by passing a 
noviciate with an eminent surgeon and 
apothecary at Plymouth, a course of edu- 
cation to be invariably recommended and 
followed by all who aspire for the highest 
branch of the medical profession, as tend- 
ing to give to the future physician that 
elementary and practical knowledge of the 
detail of medical duties which may per- 
haps never afterwards be acquired, or even 
known, by those who enter the profession 
later in life, and after the university edu- 
cation has been completed. Dr. Harris 
was of Trinity college, Cambridge, taking 
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his degree of Bachelor of Medicine in 
that University in 1830, and his degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in 1835. Between 
this period he passed two years in active 
and scientific professional study in Paris 
at the Ecole de Medecine and Hotel Dieu 
under Dupuytren, Breschet, and others, 
from whom he received the highest testi- 
monials ; and, on returning to England, 
completed his education at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and was a pupil and 
dresser there under Mr. J. P. Vincent, one 
of the most distinguished surgeons of the 
day. 

Those who had the opportunity of judg- 
ing Dr. Harris in the performance of his 
responsible duties as physician, bear a 
willing testimony to his medical skill and 
kindness, and that he always shewed sin- 
gular powers of sagacity in diagnosis, and 
vigorous good judgment in treatment ; and 
his professional loss to those who had long 
known and regarded him is considered by 
themirremediable. An attack of apoplexy, 
the severity of which from its commence- 
ment precluded all reasonable hope of re- 
covery, terminated in a few hours the life 
of one who, if God had spared him, would 
certainly have become a very distinguished 
member of his profession. 

Dr. Harris at his death filled the offices 
of physician to the Surrey Dispensary and 
to the Legal and Commercial Life Assu- 
rance Society. 





. WiLirAM Twinine, M.D. 


Nov. 15. Aged 35, William ‘Twining, 
esq. M.D. Oxon. 

He was the youngest son of Richard 
Twining, esq. of Bedtord-place, and of the 
Strand, banker, and was a member of 
Balliol college, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated in medicine, and he was admitted a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in Oct. 1240. 

Dr. Twining was physician to the North 
London Ophthalmic Institution ; and was 
the author of ‘“ Some account of Cretin- 
ism, and the Institution for its cure, on 
the Abendberg, near Interlachenin Switzer- 
land. 1843.’’ 12mo. Published with the 
view of obtaining contributions to the 
Hospital on the Abendberg, and dedicated, 
by permission, to the Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

Dr. Twining first visited Dr. Guggen- 
bithl on the Abendberg in August, 1842, 
and at his desire undertook to make the 
institution known in England, and to pro- 
cure funds for the erection of a larger 
building for the use of the cretins. On 
his return, he published the pamphlet 
above mentioned, and subsequently, “ Ex- 
tracts from the First Report of the Insti- 
tution.’? Until the publication of these 


works, little had been known in this coun- 
try concerning the nature and means of 
cure of this terrible malady ; but public 
attention became aroused, and not only 
was Dr. Twining enabled to send to Dr. 
Guggenbihl a large sum of money col- 
lected by subscription, but the matter was 
taken up vigorously in England. Three 
schools for the instruction of idiots were 
established: at Highgate, at Bath, and at 
Wells. In Scotland, the cause of the 
cretins and idiots has been ably advocated 
by Dr. Coldstream (who has recently pub- 
lished an interesting work called ‘‘ The 
Abendberg’’), and in America, by Dr. 
Howe, of Boston. The subject continued 
to occupy the thoughts of Dr. Twining up 
to the time of his death. 





Mr. ALDERMAN JOHN JOHNSON. 

Dec. 30. At his residence, Millbank, 
Westminster, after an illness of some 
months’ duration, in his 58th year, John 
Johnson, esq. Alderman of the Ward of 
Dowgate, in the city of London. 

Mr. Alderman Johnson, in conjunction 
with his brother William (who survives 
him), succeeding to his father’s business, 
was in early life extensively engaged as a 
paviour, and both also inherited a large 
fortune from their father, who made a 
most fortunate speculation in astone quarry 
in Devonshire, since known as the “ Haytor 
Granite,’’ and also undertook the contract 
for the celebrated Breakwater at Plymouth. 
This and other successful speculations 
tended to place the deceased alderman at 
the head of the stone trade, and in the 
year 1836 he was called upon to fill the 
office of Sheriff of London. In 1839, a 
vacancy taking place in the ward of Dow- 
gate, he became a candidate and succeeded 
to the aldermanic gown for that ward. 
In 1845 he was elected, after a poll, to 
fill the civic chair, and during the year of 
his mayoralty maintained the hospitality 
and dignity of the office of chief magis- 
trate in a state of almost unrivalled splen- 
dour; and among the many guests who 
honoured him by their presence at the 
civic festive board was Ibrahim Pacha. 
During that period he presided at meetings 
of a vast number of the metropolitan cha- 
rities, to each of which he was a liberal 
contributor. Of late years he advocated 
strong and decided Conservative principles, 
being a firm supporter of the navigation 
laws, and a decided opponent of free trade. 

At the wardmote held for the election of 
his successor, a resolution was passed, “ to 
convey to the widow and family of their 
deceased alderman the expression of their 
deep sympathy and sincere condolence : 
that they recog: ised in their late alderman 
a gentleman tru'y devoted to the interests 
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of the public, unostentatious in his cha- 
rities, unaffected in his demeanour, and 
of a universal benevolence of spirit ; that, 
entertaining the deepest veneration for his 
memory, this Wardmote desires to place 
on record their sincere respect for one 
who has died so universally regretted. 
That the foregoing resolution be fairly 
transcribed, signed by the ward clerk, and 
presented to the family of the late John 
Johnson, esq.’’ 

Alderman Johnson died without issue. 
His body was intombed in the vaults of 
St. John’s church, Westminster. 

Rey. Toomas Price. 

Nov. 7. At the vicarage house of 
Cwmdu, near Crickhowell, in the county 
of Brecon, the Rev. Thomas Price, Vicar 
of that parish, and incumbent minister of 
the adjoining parish of Tretower. 

His health had for some time been 
declining, so far as to excite the apprehen- 
sions of his friends that his decease was 
not far distant, yet he went about as usual 
until his last afternoon, when he was 
seized with a fit of fainting, thought to be 
from indigestion, which his debilitated 
powers were not able to overcome, and 
after remaining speechless, and in a state 
of stupor for about three hours, expired. 

Mr. Price was born in the parish of 
Llanvihangel Brynpabean, near Builth, co. 
Brecon, in the year 1788, and was the 
youngest of two sons of the Rev. Rice 
Price, Vicar of Llanwrthwl, in that dis- 
trict. His elder brother was of Wadham 
college, Oxford, received holy orders, and 
died in early life. 

The subject of this memoir is considered 
to have learned the rudiments of his edu- 
cation at Builth, from whence, as his age 
advanced, he removed to the college gram- 
mar school at Brecknock, where he had 
to finish his course. About the year 1812 
Mr. Price received holy orders, and be- 
came curate of the parishes of Llanyre 
and Llanvihangel Helygen, near Llan- 
drindod Wells, in the county of Radnor. 
After having served this cure for two or 
three years he engaged the curacy of Llan- 
geney near Crickhowell, at which town 
and in the neighbourhood he passed the 
remainder of his life. 

After having performed the duties of a 
curate with diligence and ability for about 
thirteen years he succeeded to the vicar- 
age of Cwmdu in 1825, in addition to 
which he lately became the incumbent 
minister of the adjoining perpetual curacy 
of Tretower, the income of both which 
benefices being considered not to be much 
more than 200/. per annum. 

Mr. Price in early life discovered a taste 
and ability for drawing, which, whilst he 


was at school at Brecknock, became known 
to Mr. Theophilus Jones, the historian 
of Brecknockshire, who resided in that 
town, and who employed him to make 
drawings for his work ; and in the second 
volume of the History of Brecknockshire 
the name of T. Price may be seen at the 
corner of the plates. This volume was 
published in 1809, when Mr. Price was only 
twenty-one years of age. He had likewise 
afforded important assistance to the author 
in arranging the links of the pedigrees, 
with which the work abounds. 

The ingenuity of Mr. Price in early life 
is also evinced by a reference to the seven- 
teenth volume of the Archeologia of the 
Society of Antiquaries, pages 168—172, 
where is an account of some Roman re- 
mains near Llandrindod, in a letter from 
the Rev. Thomas Price to Theophilus 
Jones, esq. and a sketch of the Roman 
camp and roads on Llandrindod Common, 
dated Sept. 23, 1811. Mr. Price signs 
his name, with the description, ‘‘ Curate 
of Llanyre,’’ at which time he was about 
twenty-three years of age, and his obser- 
vations were made, and his letter written, 
probably soon after he commenced serving 
the curacy. 

In the year 1829 Mr. Price made a 
pedestrian tour through Britany, and par- 
ticulars of his proceedings, and a descrip- 
tion of the country, with observations 
on the manners and customs of the in- 
habitants, were subsequently published in 
the second and succeeding volumes of the. 
Cambrian Quarterly Magazine, to the ex- 
tent, in the whole, of between 90 and 100 
pages. He aiso was instrumental in 
causing the New Testament to be trans- 
lated and published in the Breton lan- 
guage. 

Mr. Price carved in wood, modelled in 
wax and cork, and etched beautifully, and, 
in addition to what has been already said 
respecting the employment of his talents 
in drawing, the engravings in the publica- 
tions of the Welsh MSS. Society were 
executed from his performances, and most 
of the fac-similes of old MSS. contained 
in them were done from the work of his 
hands. He could play any air on the 
Welsh harp by ear, perfectly understood 
the construction of the instrument, and 
made one with his own hands. And, al- 
though not a botanist, he was acquainted 
with every aboriginal plant and tree in 
Wales, and used to cultivate the wild 
Welsh willow, to which he was partial, as 
well as the bitter Welsh turnip, which he 
feared would become extinct. 

His knowledge of history, geography 
(ancient and modern), as well as ancient 
Welsh literature, and his classical attain- 
ments were of a high order, which with 
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the delight he occasionally took in lighter 
pursuits, as archery, management of the 
coracle, &c. rendered him a favourite 
companion for every class. In his youth 
he was an excellent swimmer, and often 
reverted to his pleasure in that exercise. 
His correspondence was very extensive, 
for learned foreigners who had become 
acquainted with him kept up an occasional 
intercourse by epistolary writing, and 
many of his own countrymen, from the 
pedestrian bookseller to the soaring bard, 
as well as the literati of the principality 
of every class, received from him literary 
assistance. 

It was observed of Mr. Price that he 
was an eminent living example of what the 
human mind can accomplish, unaided by 
any great advantages of education, without 
patronage, without rank or connexions, 
and without income more than sufficient 
to procure him what are generally con- 
sidered the bare necessities of life. Through 
means of his talents and application he 
acquired extensive knowledge, and was 
able to afford literary assistance to many. 
He was happy and contented, and im- 
perceptibly acquired great influence over 
the affections of numbers of his country- 
men, with a literary fame in Wales which 
will remain so long as its literature will 
last. 

He gained several premiums for prize 
compositions on Welsh literature, from 
the Cambrian literary societies, and con- 
tributed numerous communications to 
various periodical publications on the 
history, antiquities, and music of Wales, 
but being anonymous they are not known, 
and cannot be specified. The following 
are the titles of all the works known to the 
writer of this memoir that were published 
by him, with lis own name, or his as- 
sumed designation of Carnhuanawc. 

1. An Essay on the Physiognomy and 
Physiology of the present inhabitants of 
Britain, with reference to their origin as 
Goths and Celts. 8vo. 1829. 

2. Hanes Cymru.—A History of Wales 
in the Welsh Language, giving an Ac- 
count of the Country and of its inha- 
bitants, from the earliest ages to the death 
of Prince Llewelyn ap Griffith, with a few 
particulars of the times from  thence- 
forward. 8vo. 1842. 

3. The Geographical Progress of Em- 
pire and Civilization. 8vo. 1846. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Nov. 13. At Overton, Wilts, aged 76, 
the Rev. Charles Hoyle, Vicar of that 
parish. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797; and was 
presented to his living in 1813 by the 
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Duke of Marlborough. Mr. Hoyle was 
author of “ Exodus,’? an Epic Poem, 
1808, “The Pilgrim of the Hebrides,’’ 
and several other poems. 

Nov. 30. Aged 60, the Rev. John 
Charles Williams, M.A. Rector of Sher- 
rington, Bucks. He was of Catharine hall, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1823. He was for 
nineteen years Curate of High Wycombe, 
on quitting which parish he was presented 
with a silver epergne, weighing 200 ounces, 
and bearing the following inscription :— 

‘* Presented to the Rev. John Charles 
Williams, A.M. (nineteen years Curate of 
High Wycombe, Bucks,) by the people of 
his charge, on his relinquishing that scene 
of his labours ;—as a mark of their affec- 
tionate regard;—a_ testimonial of their 
high estimation of his character as a 
Minister of the Gospel. Bearing witness 
to the purity of the doctrines he has ever 
inculcated, and the good feelings he has 
manifested towards all classes of the com- 
munity. Psalm xx. ver. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

‘* Wycombe, July, 1842.” 

He was about to remove to the rectory 
of Farthingstone, in Northamptonshire, 
to which he had been collated by the Bishop 
of Lincoln, when he exchanged it for that 
of Sherrington, which he held until his 
decease. Mr. Williams published in 1825 
a Discourse preached before the London 
Missionary Society ; in 1830 A Collection 
of Psalms and Hymns, collected and re- 
vised, for the church of High Wycombe; 
and in 1835 a Sermon preached at Ham- 
bleden, Bucks. on the death of the Rev. 
Henry Colborne Ridley, D.D. late Rector 
of that parish. 

Lately. At Holland Fen parsonage, Lin- 
colnshire, aged 43, the Rev. William 
Braithwaite. 

The Rev. Timothy Castley, Rector of 
Sneaton, Yorkshire, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1827 by the Lord Chancellor. 

The Rev. Thomas James Jaumard, 
Vicar of Codicote, Hertfordshire. He was 
formerly of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1802, M.A. 1805; and was presented 
to Codicote in 1808 by the Bishop of Ely. 

At Templemartin glebe, co. Cork, aged 
73, the Rev. F. C. Sullivan. 

Dec. 3. Aged 70, the Rev. James 
Peterson Chambers, B.D. Rector of Swer- 
ford, Oxfordshire, late Fellow of Mag- 
dalene college, Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M.A. in 1802, and by which 
society he was presented to his living. 

Dec. 4. At Dromarky cottage, aged 34, 
the Rev. G. W. Welsh, Incumbent of 
Castle Archdall. 

Dec. 5. AtChesterton, near Cambridge, 
aged 80, the Rev. John Dawson Wriggles-~ 
worth, Vicar of Loddon, Norfolk. He was 
of St. Catharine's hall, Cambridge, B.A. 
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1793, and was presented to Loddon in 
1833 by the Bishop of Ely. 

Dec. 7. At Aswardby, Lincolnshire, the 
Rev. Charles Brackenbury, Rector of that 
parish and of Wilsford. He was the eldest 
son of the late Charles Brackenbury, 
esq. of Scremby hall, in the same county. 
He was of Jesus college, Cambridge, B.A. 
1806; was instituted to the rectory of 
Aswardby in 1828, and to that of Wilsford 
in 1830, the patronage of both being in his 
own family. 

Dec. 8. At Bath, aged 59, the Rev. 
William Barlow, Canon of Chester, and 
Rector of Northenden, Cheshire. He was 
the second son of Adm. Sir Robert Bar- 
low, G.C.B. by Elizabeth, second daughter 
of William Garrett, esq. of Worting, 
Hampshire. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1811, M.A. 1820; was 
nominated a Canon of Chester in 1834, 
and in the same year instituted to the rec- 
tory of Coddington in the gift of the Dean 
and Chapter. This living he resigned for 
Northenden (which is in the same patron- 
age) in 1840. He married in 1846 Anne 
eldest daughter of the Hon. and Rev. 
Frederick Hotham, Rector of Dennington, 
Suffolk, who survives him, without issue. 

Dec. 12. At Morningthorpe, Norfolk, 
aged 78, the Rev. Thomas Howes, Rector 
of Fritton and Great Moulton. He was 
formerly Fellow of Clare ball, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1792, as 16th Senior Optime, M.A. 
1795 ; was instituted to Fritton, which was 
in his own patronage, in 1797, and pre- 
sented to Great Moulton in 1845 by W. 
Chute, esq. He married Anne only 
daughter of J. F. Franklin, esq. of Attle- 
borough, Norfolk, but leaves no issue. 

Dec. 13. At his residence, Englefield 
Green, Surrey, in his 72nd year, the Rev. 
Christopher Rawlins. 

Dec. 16. At Palgrave, Suffolk, in his 
84th year, the Rev. James Cox, D.D. 
Rector of that place and Vicar of Den- 
ham in that county. He was of Wadham 
college, Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 
1796, B. and D.D. 1809; and was for- 
merly, during twenty-eight years, master 
of the Grammar-school at Gainsborough. 
He was subsequently alternate preacher at 
Belgrave chapel, London. In 1824 he was 
instituted to the rectory of Litton Cheney, 
in Dorsetshire, which was in his own 
patronage ; and in Nov. 1832 he was pre- 
sented to the vicarages of Hoxne and Den- 
ham in Suffolk, by Major-Gen. Sir Ed- 
ward Kerrisun, Bart. who had known him 
only as the preacher at Belgrave chapel. 
In 1842 he exchanged the Vicarage of 
Hoxne with the Rev. John Hodgson, for 
the Rectory of Palgrave, retaining Denham, 
which he had before held with Hoxne, 


At Calais, aged 75, the Rev. John Lip- 
trott, Rector of Broughton Astley, Leices- 
tershire. He was formerly of Trinity 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1808; and was 
instituted in 1812 to Broughton Astley, 
which was formerly held by (his grand- 
father?) the Rev. John Liptrott, noticed 
in Nichols’s Leicestershire, iv. 61. 

At Cropwell Butler, Nottinghamshire, 
aged 78, the Rev. Henry Smith, formerly 
Fellow of St. Peter’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1794, M.A. 1797. 
. Dec. 17. At North Pickenham rectory, 
Norfolk, aged 74, the Rev. Jonathan 
Townley, Vicar of Steeple Bumpstead, 
Essex. He was of Clare hall, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1797, M.A. 1801; and was pre- 
sented to Steeple Bumpstead in 1834 by 
the Lord Chancellor. 

Dec. 20. At Kempsey, Worcestershire, 
aged 72, the Rev. Edward Miles Rudd, 
senior Fellow of Oriel college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 180i. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Nov. 21. In the Old Kent-road, aged 
56, Mr. Robert Gribble, of the Bank of 
England. 

Dec. 8. Aged 57, the Rev. David Den- 
ham, late pastor of the Baptist Churches 
at Margate, and Unicorn-yard Chapel, 
Tooley-st. 

Dec. 9. At East Peckham, aged 75, 
Mr. T. Foster, formerly of Penshurst. He 
was a celebrated cricketer. 

In Westbourne-pl. Eaton-sq. aged 74, 
Lydia, relict of George Webb, esq. for- 
merly of the E.I.C. service. 

In Claremont-pl. Barnsbury-road, aged 
68, Thomas Eastland, esq. of St. Alban’s. 

Dec. 10. In the Camberwell New-rd. 
aged 32, Charlotte, wife of James Gustard, 
esq. and fourth dau. of the late Thomas 
Woolstoncroft Bower, esq. of Winchester 
college. 

Dec. 12. In Dorchester-pl. Blandford- 
sq. Sarah, relict of Major Pritchard, of 
the E.I.C. service, St. Helena. 

Aged 10, John-Charles-Bates, eldest 
son of John Murray, esq. of Whitehall-pl. 
and Maida Vale, having survived his 
mother but one month. 

In Berkeley-sq. Mary, wife of William 
Ord, esq. M.P. She was the second dau. 
of the Rev. James Scott, M.A. of Itchen 
Ferry, Hants, and sister to the late Countess 
of Oxford; she was married in 1803, and 
had issue one son William Henry Ord, 
esq. M.P. for Newport, and formerly a 
Lord of the Treasury. 

During a visit to England, aged 45, 
William H. Favenc, esq. of Rio Janeiro. 
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Dec. 13. In Eaton-sq. Wm. Witham, 
esq. 

Aged 89, Barnard Van Sandau, of Pen- 
tonville, formerly of the Royal Exchange, 
notary public. 

Dec. 14. Aged 58, Peter Auber, esq. 

In Wilmington-sq. aged 37, Mr. Vincent 
Fox, of the firm of Storars, Fortescue, and 
Fox. 

Aged 76, Mary-Anne, widow of Wil- 
liam Scott Peckham, esq. late of Euston- 
sq. and New Boswell-court. 

In Robert-st. Hampstead-road, aged 
87, Mrs. Lowry, celebrated for her ac- 
quirements in the sciences, but more espe- 
cially mineralogy. 

Dec. 15. In Great Cumberland-pl. 
aged 80, Richard Dawkins, esq. 

In Doddington Grove, Kenuington, 
Frances, widow of William Varnham, esq. 

Dec. 16. In consequence of a fall from 
his phaeton, aged 35, John Aldington 
Ainslie, esq. of Nassau-st. and of Shep- 
herd’s Bush. 

In Park-st, Westminster, aged 62, the 
Hon. Lady Hope, widow of Adm. Sir 
George Hope, K.C.B. and sister to Lord 
Kinnaird. She was the Hon. Georgiana- 
Mary-Anne Kinnaird, second daughter of 
George the 7th lord, by Elizabeth, dau. of 
Griffin Ransom, esq. ; became the second 
wife of Sir George Hope in 1814, and was 
left his widow in 1818, having had issue 
an only daughter, Eliza, married in 1835 
to Sir Harry Verney, Bart. 

Of scarlet fever, aged 2, Henry-Samuel ; 
on the 19th, aged 4, Sarah-Mary ; and on 
the 23d, aged 7, Catherine-Sarah, eldest 
dau., children of Henry Samuel Johnson, 
esq. of Peckham Rye. 

Dec. 17. At Stockwell, aged 58, Mary- 
Ann, widow of Henry Buckler, esq. of 
Islington, and the Central Criminal Court. 

In Regent-place East, Regent-sq. aged 
70, Miss Habberton. 

Dec. 18. At Hackney, aged 66, Edy, 
widow of Isaac Booth, esq. of the Bank 
of England. 

At the residence of her nephew, the 
Rev. Dr. Stebbing, St. James’s chapel, 
Hampstead-road, aged 86, Mrs. Ann An- 
derson, dau. of the late Thomas Rede, 
esq. of Beccles, and relict of Lieut.-Col. 
John Anderson, formerly Major of the 
11th Light Dragoons, and Inspecting Field 
Officer of Lincolnshire. 

Dec. 19. At Notting-hiil, aged 52, 
Major Bernard M‘Mahon, of the Hon. 
East India Company’s service, formerly of 
the 24th Bombay N. Inf. 

At St. Bartholomew’s, aged 39, Mr. 
John Bullivant. When he attained his 
majority he entered into the possession of 
‘a handsome estate, but advanced the bulk 
of his fortune to Owen’s Labour Exchange 


Bazaar, in Gray’s Inn-lane, in exchange 
for which he received what were styled 
‘*one hour’’ and ‘‘ two hour”’ notes, en- 
titling him, upon the reciprocity principle, 
to the produce of one hour or two hours’ 
labour, but which proved wholly valueless. 
He afterwards kept a chemist’s shop in 
Camden Town, but, having lost his all, 
he shot himself. 

Dec. 20. In Cambridge-st. Hyde Park, 
at an advanced age, D’Arcy Mahon, esq. 
formerly a Commissioner of Stamps in 
Ireland. 

In Portman-st. aged 84, Charles Shaw 
Nevett, esq. 

Aged 49, Thomas South, esq. surgeon, 
of Judd-st. Brunswick-sq. 

Dec. 21. In Mornington-pl. Hannah, 
wife of Thomas Cree, esq. of Gray’s Inn. 

In Tavigtock-sq. aged 77, Solomon 
Sheldon, esq. 

At Upper Clapton, Renie-Guichard, 
wife of Claud Neilson, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 72, Ann, widow 
of Thomas Kearsey, esq. 

Aged 41, Miss Tryphena Morton, of 
Calthorpe-st. 

At Haverstock-hill, aged 88, Mary, 
widow of John Pelly Lepard. 

At Brixton, aged 62, Mr. William Piper, 
bookseller and publisher, Paternoster- 
row. 

At Kew-green, aged 82, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Meyer, the eldest surviving dau’ 
of the late Jeremiah Meyer, esq. R.A. of 
Kew. 

Dec, 22. At Tavistock Villas, Tavis- 
tock-sq. aged 37, Sarah-Philips, wife of 
the Rev. W. Webster, M.A. of King’s 
college. 

At Notting-lill-terrace, aged 23, Mary- 
Ann, wife of Charles Eaton, esq. 

At Newington-terrace, in the prime of 
life, John Chillcott, esq. of the Royal 
Vinegar Works, son of Thomas Chillcott, 
esq. of Clifton. 

In Sussex-sq. aged 46, Richard Heath- 
field, jun. esq. barrister-at-law. 

Dec. 25. In St. George’s-terr. Hyde 
Park, Hannah-Maria, wife of Edmund 
Treherne, esq. 

At Islington, aged 83, W. Walton Lake, 
esq. formerly a resident for many years of 
the city of New York, and afterwards of 
Castle Donington, Leicestershire. 

Dec. 26. At Walworth, aged 25, Ben- 
jamin, only son of the late B. Redhead, esq. 

In St. Peter’s-sq. Hammersmith, John 
Winckworth, esq. 

Aged 86, Margaret, wife of Charles 
Sewell, esq. of Clarendon-sq. 

Dec. 28. In Upper Seymour-st. aged 
74, Sarah Munro, wife of E. W. Martin, esq. 

At Islington, aged 66, Hannah, widow 
of J. B. Lloyd, esq. and dau. of the Rev. 
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Robert Storry, formerly Vicar of St. Peter's, 
Colchester. 

Samuel Johnson, esq. of Upper Rane- 
lagh-st. Pimlico. 

Dec. 30. In Westbourne-cresc. Hyde 
Park-gardens, aged 22, Sophia-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. B. T. Norgate. 

Aged 76, Elizabeth- Willoughby, wife of 
Peter Trezevant, esq. of Chester-terrace, 
Regent’s Park. 

At Shacklewell, aged 60, George Carey, 
esq. of the Bullion Office, Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Aged 77, John Christian Burckhardt, 
esq. of Ladbroke-place, Notting-hill. 

Aged 65, Thomas Kent, esq. of South- 
ampton-pl. Euston-sq. and Dorney House, 
Weybridge. 

Dec. 31. Atthe residence of her sister, 
Lady Teesdale, Upper Baker-st. Miss 
Stewart, of Hampton Court Palace, eldest 
dau. of the late Gen. James Stewart. 

At Kensington, aged 58, William Tay- 
lor Abud, esq. late of Ramsgate and 
Clerkenwell. 

Lately. In Guildford-st. aged 73, Anne, 
relict of Dymoke Welles, esq. of Grebby 
Hall, and Kexby Grange, co. Lincoln, and 
Treswell Woodhouse, Notts, and dau. and 
co-heiress of the late Thomas Waterhouse, 
esq. of Beckingham, Notts. 

At the Parsonage, Muswell-hill, aged 31, 
Ellen-Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. James 
Browell, and only daughter of the late 
Thomas Davis, esq. Portway House, War- 
minster. 

Jan. 2. In Connaught-sq. aged 72, 
Arthur Stert, esq. 

Jan.3. At Highgate, Sarah, wife of 
James Giro, esq. 

Aged 39, Bartholomew Parker Bidder, 


“esq. Actuary of the Royal Exchange 


Office. 

In Great Marlborough-st. aged 64, 
William Thompson, esq. eldest son of the 
late W. Thompson, esq. of Kentish 
Town. 

Jan.5. In Fleet-st. aged 60, Mr. Ebe- 
nezer Olding, youngest son of the late 
Jobn Olding, esq. of Cornhill, banker. 

In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. aged 83, 
Mary, relict of Thomas Dennett, esq. of 
Alresford, Hants. 

Jan.6. At Brompton, aged 79, Charles 
Edward Clarke, esq. formerly Assistant 
Surgeon in the Coldstream Guards, and 
late of Lower Grosvenor-place, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons and of the 
Apothecaries’ Company. 

Jan. 7. In Brook-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 85, William Joseph Warren, esq. 

In Cambridge-st. Hyde-park, Edward 
Owen, esq. Lieut. R.N, (1815). 

Elizabeth-Ann, the wife of Captain 
Henry Nelson, of Denmark-hill. 

13 





John Easthope, esq. only son of Sir 
John Easthope, Bart. 

In Lambeth-terr. aged 63, George Shad- 
bolt, esq. 

Jan.8. In Duke-st. Westminster, aged 
69, John Cooper, esq. 

At Notting-hill-terrace, aged 63, Wil- 
liam Boylett, esq. 

Jan. 10. In the Albany, Piccadilly, 
aged 63, the Right Hon. Anthony Richard 
Blake, late Chief Remembrancer of the 
Exchequer in Ireland. He was admitted 
a bencher of the King’s Inns in 1824, and 
sworn a privy councillor of Ireland in 
1836. 

Jan. 11. In Gloucester-pl. Elizabeth, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Gunning. 





Breps.—Wov. 24. Suddenly, whilst on 
a visit at Campton, aged 75, Mrs. Kid- 
man, relict of Thomas Kidman, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Biddenham, Elizabeth, 
wife of William Golding, esq. only dau. 
of the late Capt. Brooks, R.N. 

Dec. 22. Aged 73, Samuel Sutton, 
esq. of Muggerhanger. 

Jan. 4. At Sharnbrook, aged 74, John 
Gibbard, esq. He was many years Major 
of the Bedford Militia. 

Berxs.—Dec. 13. At Southcot House, 
Charles Lutyens, esq. Deputy Commis- 
sary-Gen. of her Majesty’s Forces. 

Dec. 21. At Windsor, Lieut.-Col. 
Adam Gordon Campbell, Knight of Wind- 
sor, lately commanding the 16th Regt. of 
which he was appointed Lieut.-Colonel 
in 1834. 

Dec. 28. At Windsor, aged 58, Henry 
Edward Dawe, esq. 

Jan. 12. Aged 80, William Peto, esq. 
of Cookham. 

Bucxs.—Dec. 14, At Aylesbury, at 
her father’s, Henry Heyward, esq. aged 
32, Emma-Marie-Angele, wife of Mr. 
John Ingram Lockhart, of Fulham. 

Dec. 27. At Turweston, aged 90, Mrs. 
Ann Green. 

Jan. 1. At the Rectory, Loughton, 
aged 41, Miriam, wife of the Rev. John 
Athawes, 

Jan. 8. At Cadsden Cottage, Charlotte, 
wife of Walter F. Robinson, esq. R.N. 
and dau. of Capt. T. Maynard, R.N. of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

Jan. 9. At Great Marlow, aged 80, 
Miss Mary Hammond. 

CamBRIDGE.— Dec. 18. At Melbourne, 
aged 82, Mary, relict of the late Rev. 
William Carver. 

Dec. 30. At Cambridge, Mr. Fisher, 
banker, and latterly resident director of 
the Eastern Counties Railway Company. 
Mr. Fisher was once chief magistrate of 
that borough, and as a leading Conserva- 
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tive generally took an active part in its 
contested elections. 

Jan.1. At Cambridge, aged 63, Rich- 
ard Newby, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Conington House, Annette, 
wife of W. Westwood Chafy, esq. and se- 
cond dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Kyle, Lord 
Bishop of Cork. 

CuEsHire.— Dec. 24. At Alderley Hall, 
aged 20, Hugh Robert, eldest son of Sa- 
muel Alderley, esq. 

Jan.5, At the parsonage, Henbury, 
Eleanor, widow of Edward Pilkington, of 
Tullamoore, in the King’s county, esq. 

Jun. 9. At Chester, aged 79, Mrs. 
Maddock, relict of the late Rev. Thomas 
Maddock, Canon of Chester. 

Jan. 10. At Stapeley Cottage, near 
Nantwich, aged 38, Mary-Anne-Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. James Folliott. 

CornwaLi.—Dec. 8. Aged 65, Mary, 
widow of John Paul, esq. of Saltash. 

Drevon.—Dec. 8. At Upton Lodge, 
Brixham, aged 29, Rose-Ann, wife of the 
Rev. Charles Thomas Wilson. 

‘Dec. 10. At Butts Farm, Kenton, aged 
81, Ann, relict of Richard Splatt, esq. 


Dec. 11. At Dodbrooke, aged 31, Ca- 
roline-Jane, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Osmond. 


Dec. 12. At Setdcombe House, aged 
41, Thomas Huddleston, esq. 

Dec. 13. In his 78th year, Richard 
Edgcumbe, esq. of Edgcumbe House. 

At Stonehouse, aged 70, Wm. John 
Symons, esq. late Major in the 10th 
Lancers. 

Dec.17. At Teignmouth, Sarah, wife 
of Richard Bright, esq. and dau. of the 
late William Robertson, esq. Assistant- 
Commissary General. 

Dec. 18. At Kilmington, near Axmin- 
ster, aged 62, Wm. Spicer, esq. 

At Exeter, Clara-Josephine, only dau. 
of Samuel Tyndall, M.D. late of Ply- 
mouth. 

Dec. 20. AtTopsham, Rosamond, fifth 
dau. of the late Rev. James Carrington, 
Prebendary of Exeter. 

At Burton Bradstock, aged 83, Anne, 
widow of P. Daniell, esq. of Yeovil. 

Dec. 21. At Torquay, aged 36, Frances- 
Jane, wife of W. Armstrong, esq. late 
Capt. 10th Hussars. 

At Billacombe, Plymstock, aged 63, 
William Henry May, esq. 

At Sherwell House, Plymouth, aged 83, 
James Newman Tanner, esq. 

Dec. 23. At South Molton, aged 81, 
Elmira, relict of George Dawson, esq. 

Dec. 24. At Torquay, Warren Maude, 
esq. late Capt. of the 33d Regt. which 
rank hé attained in 1840. 

Dec. 26. At Ashburton, aged 18, Mary- 
Grace, eldest dau. of Richard Caunter, esq. 

Gent. Maa, Vou. XXXI. 
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Dec. 27. At Newton Abbot, Dinah, 
relict of John Hugo, esq. twenty years 
Coroner for the county. 

Dec. 31. At Mont-le-Grand, near 
Heavitree, aged 60, John Trimble, esq. 

Lately. At Teignmouth, Eliza, wite of 
Capt. Bartlett, of East Teignmouth, and 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. Heartszoalk. 

Jan.6. At Exmouth, Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late John Adams, esq. of 
Bristol. 

Dorset.—Lately. At Symondsbury, 
the wife of Lieut. J. E. C. Pitfield, R.N. 
She was sister to John Perham, esq. of 
Bridport. 

Jan.7. At Longfleet, Poole, aged 77, 
Mrs. Sarah Jenkins. 

Essex.—Dec. 5. Aged 83, Alderman 
Manning, esq. of Dedham. 

Dec.9, At Harwich, aged 72, John 
Sansum, esq. 

Dec. 13. Aged 88, James Habgood, 
esq. of Loughton. 

Jan. 6. At Hubbard’s Hall, Charles 
Sims, esq. late of the Hon. East India 
Company’s Civil Service. 

Jan. 9. At Colchester, aged 57, Wil- 
liam Byass, esq. late of Worthing, sur- 
geon, many years resident at Berbice, 
British Guiana, second son of the late 
John Byass, esq. surgeon, of Arundel. 

Jan. 11. At Saffron Walden, aged 65, 
John Emson, esq. 

Gioucester.—Dec. 7. At Clifton, 
aged 75, Ann, relict of Edmund Chambers, 
esq. late of Milcote, near Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Dec. 10. At Cheltenham, aged 55, 
Elizabeth-Margaret, the wife of Major 
Edward Jeffreys, Bengal Army. 

Dec. 14. At Polefield, Cheltenham, 
aged 51, Richard Scholes, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 80, Lucy, widow of 
Gen. Foster, and dau. of the late John 
Lagier Lamotte, esq. of Thorngrove, co, 
Wore. 

Dec.16. At Cheltenham, Frances, se- 
cond dau. of the late Rev. Oliver Miller, 
of Monkstown, Dublin. 

Dee.17. At Prinknash Park, aged 37, 
Mary, wife of James Ackers, esq. late 
M.P. for Ludlow. 

Dec. 19. At Cheltenham, aged 77, 
William Greaves, esq. M.D. late of May- 
field Hall, Staff. a Justice of the Peace for 
Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and Gloucester- 
shire. 

Dec. 20. At Beach, near Bitton, aged 
66, Anne, relict of John Bush, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Cheltenham, aged 42, 
Richard Dart, esq. late of Albion-st. Hyde 
Park, and of Walbrook-buildings. 

Dec. 24. At Clifton, aged 70, George 
Hilhouse, esq. late of Combe House. 

Dec, 26. At > aged 90, Mary, 

° 
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relict of Capt. James Roberts, formerly of 
the port of Bristol. 

Dec. 31. At Newent, aged 4, Mary- 
Frances, dau. of the late Richard Edward 
Legge, esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, Harriett, eld- 
est dau. of the late Wm. Rawlins, esq. 
of Pophill House, Warwick. 

At Cheltenham, Thomas Lewis Coker, 
esq. of Bicester House, Oxfordshire. 

Jan. 1. At Brockworth, aged 80, Henry 
Yates Jones, esq. 

Aged 82, at Bourton, the residence of 
her nephew, Sir James Buller East, Bart. 
M.P. Dorothy, last surviving dau. of the 
late Joseph Chaplin Hankey, esq. of East 
Bergholt, Suffolk. 

Jan. 4. At Cheltenham, Anne, eldest 
and last surviving dau. of the late Rev. 
Hugh Price, Rector of Rettendon and 
Little Ilford, Essex. 

Jan. 5. At Minchinhampton, aged 69, 
Mary-Elizabeth, relict of John Leadam, 
esq. of Tooley-st. Southwark. 

At Clifton, aged 74, Charles McDowall, 
esq. formerly of Bristol. 

Jan. 12. Aged 95, Richard Hartwell, 
esq. of Clifton. 

At Cheltenham, aged 74, Isaac Spooner, 
esq. 

Hants.— Dec. 11. At Bransbury 
House, aged 20, Edward Tory Mackrell, 
second son of the late William Mackrell, 
esq. of Sturminster Marshall, Dorset. 


Dec. 14, At West Meon, aged 95, 
Mrs. Sibley, widow of Joseph Sibley, 
esq. 

Dee. 15. At Fareham, Harriet, relict 


of John Lawrence, esq. of Norwood, Sur- 
rey. 

Dee. 17. At East Cosham House, aged 
76, Jane-Ellen, relict of Adm. Paterson. 

Dee. 19. At Romsey, Charlotte-Chris- 
tiana, wife of the Rev. J. D. Money, 
Rector of Sternfield, Suffolk. She was 
the third dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Gerard 
Noel, by Sophia, dav. of Sir Lucius 
O’Brien, of Drumoland, Bart. was married 
in 1832, and had a numerous family. 

Aged 22, Frances-Mary, second dau. of 
Thomas Dyer, esq. surgeon, Ringwood. 

Dec. 20. At Southampton, aged 86, 
James Fisher, esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. 
of the 62d Reg. 

Dee. 21. At Bishop’s Waltham, at 
an advanced age, Sarah, relict of Daniel 
Jonas, esq. 

Martha-Jane, wife of Charles Castle- 
man, esq. of St. Tve’s house. 

Dec. 22. Aged 62, Mrs. Twynam, wife 
of Dr. Twynam, of Knowle-hill, near 
Bishopstoke. This unfortunate lady, who 
had been for some time in a state of 
mental depression, destroyed herself by 
discharging the contents of a gun through 
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her head. Verdict, Temporary Insa- 
nity. 

Dus. 23. Aged 56, Mr. Henry Rooke, 
of Rockbourne, eldest son of the late 
George Rooke, esq. of Pertwood, Wilts. 

Dec. 25. At Bournemouth, Charles- 
Archer, youngest surviving son of the late 
James Croft Brooke, esq. of Littlethorpe, 
near Ripon, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 27. Aged 19, Cordelia, dau. of 
Thos. and Elizabeth Grant, of Broomey 
Cottage, in the New Forest. 

Dee. 30. At Fareham, aged 72, Eliza- 
beth, relict of James Bogue, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Southampton, aged 69, 
Mrs. Ralfe, wife of James Ralfe, esq. 
Winchester. 

Lately. At Ewer Common, near Gos- 
port, Commander Benj. Bayntun. He 
was a Lieutenant of 1810. 

Jan. 5. At Southampton, William Tan- 
field Macdonald, only son of W. P. Tom- 
lins, esq. of Her Majesty’s Customs, hav- 
ing only survived his sister one day. 

Jan.6. Aged 95, Mrs. Ventham, mother 
of John Ventham, esq. of Winchester. 

Jan. 8. At Southampton, aged 45, 
Thomas Chudleigh, esq. 

Jan. 9. Aged 75, Mrs. Butt, wife of Al- 
derman Butt, of Winchester. 

Jan. 12. At Ryde, I.W. aged 39, Edwin 
Dempster Littlejohns, esq. 

William Dowling, esq. of Wallop. 

Hererorv.—JDec. 31. At Homend, 
near Ledbury, aged 74, Edward Poole, 
esq. 

ately. John Rogers, esq. one of the 
senior Aldermen of Hereford. 

Herts.—Dec. 10. At Bengeo, Harriet, 
relict of Edward Palmer, esq. formerly 
of Snailwell, Cambridgeshire. 

At St. Alban’s, aged 38, Anthony 
Browne Story, esq. 

Dec. 15. At King’s Walden, aged 34, 
Thomas, son of the late Rev. John Hull, 
Standon, Beds. 

Dec. 27. Aged 77, Elizabeth, relict of 
John Butler, esq. of Royston. 

Dec. 28. At St. Alban’s, aged 89, 
Richard Kentish, esq. 

ately. At Stansted House, near Ware, 
Mary, relict of the late Wm. Booth, esq. 
distiller. She was the youngest dau. of the 
late J. Wiiliamson, esq. banker, at Balduck. 

Kent.— Dee. 11, At Farnham, Rose- 
Ann, eldest dau. of the late Rev. George 
Fletcher, M.A. of Beckenham, Kent. 

Dec. 17. At Faversham, aged 63, Mar- 
tha, wife of the Rev. James Stade, Curate 
of Luddeaham. 

Dec. 18. At Greenwich, aged 58, Na- 
thaniel Thompson, esq. 

Dec. 20. At Dover, aged 43, Mr. 
C. A. F. Bouverie, surgeon. 

At Margate, aged 24, Mary Dirs, second 
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surviving dau. of Herman William Mer- 
tens, esq. formerly of Lower Clapton. 

Dec. 25. At Margate, aged 14, Mary- 
Annette, only dau. of G. H. Hoffman, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Shooter’s-hill, aged 67, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dillon Gibbons, wife of 
Thomas Gibbons, esq. formerly of the 
Ordnance. 

At Dover, aged 25, Elizabeth-Anne, 
eldest dau. of J. B. Knocker, esq. 

Dec. 28. Charlotte, wife of Wm. Keats, 
of Forest-hill, Sydenham. 

Jan. 2. Aged 24, Frederic, youngest 
son of Thomas Hooker, esq. Jewel House, 
Marden. 

Jan.4. At Lee, Kent, aged 46, Charles 
Hewitt Sams, esq. 

Jan. 6. Elizabeth-Oakley, wife of the 
Rev. Charles Fielding, Vicar of Headcorn. 

Jan. 8. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 80, 
Dame Charlotte, widow of Sir Thomas 
Gage, Bart. She was the daughter of 
John Hook Campbell of Bangeston House, 
co. Pembroke (uncle to John first Earl 
Cawdor), by Eustachia, eldest daughter 
and coheir of Francis Basset of Heanton 
Court, co. Devon, esq. She became the 
second wife of Sir Thomas Gage in 1796, 
and was left his widow in 1798, having had 
issue two daughters. 

Jan.10. At Maidstone, aged 31, Eliza- 
beth, wife of William Hoar, esq. of that 
place, surgeon, and eldest dau. of the late 
Edward Young, esq. of Hawkhurst. 

Lancaster.—Dec. 21. Aged 72, Samuel 
Kay, esq. of Manchester, solicitor. 

Dec. 29. At Worseley Old Hall, aged 
44, Elizabeth-Mary, wife of James Loch, 
esq. M.P. 

Jan. 5. At Broad Oak, Accrington, 
Grace, wife of John Hargreaves, esq. and 
only surviving dau. of William Brown, 
esq. M.P. for South Lancashire. 

Jan.9. At Allerton Hall, near Liver- 
pool, Pattison Ellames, esq. 

Jan.10. At Atherton, James-Brydges, 
second son of the late Stephen Curtis, esq. 
of London. 

LincoLnsHiRE.— Nov.7. At Lincoln, 
aged 73, Hannah-Maria, relict of Wm. 
Hurd Robinson, esq. who for many years 
held the office of Under-Sheriff for the 
county, and whose father, Robert Mitchel 
Robinson, esq. of Hauthorpe House, served 
High Sheriff of the county in 1791. 

Dee.17. At Louth, aged 75, Elizabeth, 
relict of Sapsford Harrold, esq. of Utterby 
House. Her death was accelerated by ac- 
cidentally swallowing an embrocation. 

Jan.1. At Stamford, Charlotte, widow 
of William Slater, esq. of Thorney, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Jan. 3. At Saleby Vicarage, aged 82, 
Elizabeth, relict of Arthur Mackie, esq. 
M.D. of Lewisham, Kent. 
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MippLesex.—Dee. 6. Aged 50, Miss 
Anna Margaretta Reynolds, of the Butts, 
Brentford. 

Dec. 17. On Chiswick Mall, Mary, 
wife of J. Clark, esq. 

Dec. 20. At Tottenham, Betsy-Rogers, 
wife of Charles Browne, esq. late Under- 
Secretary to Her Majesty’s Excise. 

Jan. 9. At Enfield Old Park, aged 
71, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Thomas 
Winchester Lewis. 

Monmoutu.—Dec. 6. At Pontypool, 
aged 72, W. Llewellin, esq. 

NorroLx.—Dec. 9. At Hopton, aged 
39, John Edward Lacon, esq. of Ormesby 
House. 

Dec. 16. At Great Yarmouth, Francis, 
son of Samuel Paget, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Norwich, Susanna, wife 
of the Rev. Henry Symonds, Precentor, 
and dau. of the Rev. Edward South Thur- 
low. late Canon of Norwich, and Rector 
of Houghton-le-Spring, Durham. 

At Keswick, near Norwich, aged 61, 
Henry Birkbeck, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Great Yarmouth, Eliza- 
beth, relict of William Mason, esq. of 
Necton Hall. 

NorTHAMPTON. —Jan. 3. Frances 
Ann, dau. of Mrs. Rice, of Northampton, 
and grand-dau. of Major Ogilvie, of 
Aberdcen, Scotland, and late of Hem- 
mingford Abbot’s, Hunts. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND. — Dec. 30. At 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 51, James 
Reid, esq. Belgian Consul at that port. 

Norrs.—Dec. 7. At Nuthail rectory, 
Frances-Barbara, wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. John Vernon. She was the second 
daughter of the late Thomas Duncombe, 
esq. of Copgrove, Yorkshire, by Emma, 
eldest dau. of Dr. Hinchliffe, Bishop of 
Peterborough, was married in 1830, and had 
issue au only son, who died an infant. 

Jan. 8. At Mansfield, aged 44, Janes 
Maria, eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Shurlock, esq. of Stoke next Guildford. 

Oxrorp.—Dec. 11. At the residence 
of her daughter, Louisa, relict of Philip 
Lybbe Powys, esq. of Hardwick House, 
Oxfordshire, eldest dau. and co-heiress of 
the late Richard Mitchell, esq. of Cul- 
ham-court, Berks. 

Dec. 19. At Oxford, Charles Lewes 
Parker, M.A. of Wadham College, Surgeon 
to the Radcliffe Infirmary. 

Jan. 5. At Oxford, in consequence of 
being thrown from his carriage, aged 57, 
Edward Cumming Quicke, esq. B.C.L. 
one of the Senior Fellows of New College, 
and third son of the late John Quicke, 
esq. of Newton St. Cyres. Mr. Quicke 
had been a Fellow of New College between 
30 and 40 years. He was almost the last 
of his race at Oxford, having long been 
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celebrated as a famous whip. From the 
nature of this melancholy accident he may 
be almost said to have died in harness. 
Whilst driving his usual steady pace he 
met a horse in a dog-cart coming at full 
speed; Mr. Quicke pulled aside, but a 
collision taking place, he was thrown out, 
and received injuries on his head. At first 
he was progressing favourably towards re- 
covery, but a change took place which 
terminated fatally. 

Ruttanp. — Dec. 26. At Oakham, 
aged 32, Eliza, second dau. of the late 
Rev. W. W. Layng, Vicar of Harrowden, 
Northamptonsh. 

Satop.—Dec. 11. At Newport, Charles 
Morris, esq. one of her Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace and Deputy-Lieut. of the 
counties of Salop and Stafford. 

Dec. 21. At Cremore House, near 
Wem (from a fall from his horse whilst 
coursing), Henry Burnley, esq. formerly 
of Birkenhead. 

Somerset.— Dec. 8; At Bath, aged 
89, Sarah, only surviving sister of the late 
Rev. Canon Gould. 

At the residence of his father, John 
Hayward, esq. second son of Richard Hay- 
ward, esq. of West Chinnock, near Crew- 
kerne. 

Dec. 13. At Bath, aged 71, James 
Beck, esq. for many years a banker at 
Coventry, and formerly a Captain in the 
Scotch Greys. He married Miss Adams 
of Ansty Hall, Warwickshire, sister to the 
late C. Adams, esq. by whom he leaves 
several children. 

Dec.17. At Bath, Mrs. Garrett, widow 
of William Garrett, esq. 

At Bath, aged 63, William Dampier, 
esq. of Bruton, formerly a Capt. in her 
Majesty's 40th regt. 

At Ilminster, C. H. Mules, esq. M.D. 

Dec. 20. Aged 83, Anne, widow of 
Peter Daniel, esq. of Yeovil. 

Dec. 22, At Bath, Catherine, widow 
of Henry Sockett, esq. late of that city, 
and formerly of Swansea. 

At Bath, aged 67, Mary Dorothy 
Whately, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Dr. Whately, of Nonsuch Park, Surrey. 

Dec. 30. At Rumwell, near Taunton, 
aged 42, Abel Easton, esq. late of Strath- 
fieldsaye. 

Lately. In Bath, aged 104, William 
Harvey, ove of the band at the last ball 
given by the officers of the Royal George 
before that noble vessel was capsized. 

At Bath, aged 79, Elizabeth Hutchinson 
Phillips, dau. of the late Capt. David 
Phipps, R.N. 

Jan. 7. At Taunton, aged 83, Clement 
Drake, esq. 

Starrorp.—Dec. 12. Aged 45,G. S. 
Kenrick, esq. of West Bromwich. 
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Jan. 5. Charlotte-Mary, wife of the 
Rev. John Molyneux Crockett, of Taten- 
hill, and eldest dau. of the Rev. Blackley 
Cooper, Rector of Lewcombe, and Vicar 
of Yetminster, Dorset. 

Jan. 8. At Burton-on-Trent, aged 75, 
Mrs. Edward Hodson. 

Surroix.—Lately. At Brandon Hall, 
Michael Edward Rogers, esq. late of the 
8th Hussars. 

Jan. 15. At Benhall, much respected, 
in her 87th year, Mary, relict of Samuel 
Toller, gent. 

Surrey.—Dec. 23. At Farnham, aged 
67, Aun, relict of the Rev. J. Johnson. 

Dec. 24. At Wimbledon, aged 77, Peter 
Mac Evoy, esq. 

Dec. 29. Louisa, wife of Samuel Cle- 
ment, of Surbiton, and dau. of the late 
William Paley, barrister-at-law. 

Jan. 2. At Wimbledon, aged 31, Ed- 
ward E. Pigott, esq. youngest son of John 
Pigott, esq. of Capard, Queen’s County, 
Treland. 

Jon. 12, Aged 23, Annie, wife of Henry 
Back, esq. of Garbrand Hall, Ewell, and 
dau. of Robert Gardner, esq. of Man- 
chester. 

Sussex.— Dec. 11. At Chichester, aged 
70, Capt. E. M. Brown, late of the 23rd 
Foot. 

Dec. 14. At Brighton, aged 43, Sidney 
John Smith, e-q. of the East India House, 
and Camden Grove, Kensington, only son 
of James Smith, esq. of Crescent-place, 
New Bridge-st. 

Dec. 15. At Brighton, aged 94, Mary, 
relict of Henry Sutton, esq. of Kentish 
Town. 

Dec,16. At Eastbourne, aged 52, Miss 
Charlotte Emly. 

Dec. 19. At Brighton, aged 87, John 
Gordon Haven, esq. formerly Major of 
the 50th Regt. 

Dec. 20. At Brighton, aged 66, George 
Drysdale, esq. M.D. R.N. 

At Kemp Town, aged 48, Mr. Sidney 
Walsingham Bennett, solicitor, of Middle- 
st. Brighton. 

Dec. 25. At Woolbeding, aged 74, 
Frances-Ann, second dau. of the late Hon. 
E. Bouverie, M.P. for Northampton, and 
sister to Edward Bouverie, esq. Delapre 
Abbey. 

Jan.1. At Brighton, aged 60, Char- 
lotte, wife of Gen. Sir Charles B. Eger- 
ton, G.C.M.G. and only daughter of the 
late Adm. Sir Thomas Trowbridge. Bart. 
She was married in 1809, and had issue 
three sons. 

At Brighton, aged 74, Rebecca, relict 
of Robert Whytt, esq. and dau. of the late 
Rev. John Lovekin, Rector of Colne En- 
gaine, Essex. 

Jan. 2. At Brighton, aged 65, George 
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Gunning, esq. late of Frindsbury, Kent, 
and on half-pay in the 1st Dragoon Guards. 

At Bognor, aged 70, Anne, wife of 
Vice-Adm. Alexander W. Schomberg, and 
dau. of the late Rear-Adm. Richard Smith, 
of Poulton-cum-Seacum, Cheshire. 

Jan. 9. At Worthing, Bessy, eldest 
dau. of the late John Burford, esq. of the 
India House. 

Jan. 10. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged 17, Amy-Mary, dau. of the Hon. 
Philip Stourton. 

Jan. Wi. At Brighton, aged 73, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. Charles Bridger, 
Rector of Albourne and Twineham. 

Jan. 14. At Clayton House, Brighton, 
aged 75, John King, esq. 

Warwick.—Dec.6. At Leamington, 
aged 18, Felicia-Anna, fifth dau. of the 
Rev. Percival S. Wilkinson, of Mount 
Oswald, Durham. 

Dec. 21. At Stratford-on-Avon, aged 
76, Elizabeth, relict of William Izod, esq. 

Jan. 5. At Longbridge House, near 
Warwick, aged 71, Marianne, oniy sur- 
viving dau. of the late Osborne Standert, 


esq. 

Ke Allesley, Mary, relict of Thomas 
Osmond, esq. of Coventry. 

Jan. 10. At Leamington, Henry Hun- 
ter, esq. late Capt. in the 5th Dragoon 
Guards. 

Wirts.— Dec. 15. At Milford Grove, 
near Salisbury, Ann, wife of Sharp Thurlby, 


esq. 

Kt Marlborough, aged 57, Hannah- 
Penelope, only child of the late Robert 
Edward Ward, esq. 

Jan. 7. At Warminster, aged 68, Ste- 
phen Francis Phelps, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Trowbridge, aged 68, 
Sarah- Ann, widow of the Rev. Henry 
Page. : 

Worcester.— Dec. 17. At Harvington, 
aged 77, J. L. Andre, esq. 

Lately. At Evesham, aged 76, Mary, 
widow of T. Caddick, esq. late of Tewkes- 
bury. 

Jan. 7. At Worcester, aged 83, John 
Goldingham, esq. F.R.S. late in the Hon. 
East India Company’s service at Madras. 

Yorx.— Dec. 17. At Kirkleatham 
Hall, aged 34, Arthur Newcomen, esq. 

Dec. 19. At Hessle, aged 56, Leonard 
Brooks Earnshaw, esq. 

Dec. 20. At Knedlington, aged 74, 

Mrs. Jane Spofforth, mother of Thomas 
Clarke, esq. of Knedlington Hall, near 
Howden. 
_ Dec. 23. AtWhitwell, Eusebius Cleaver, 
esq. youngest and only surviving son of 
the late Edward Cleaver, esq. of Nun- 
nington. 

Aged 79, Miss Ramsay, of Acomb, near 
York. 
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Aged 73, William Horner, esq. solicitor, 
Bridlington. 

Dec. 25. At Kirkella, aged 87, Mary, 
widow of Wm. Huntington, esq. of that 
place. 

Aged 10, Henry, only son of Henry 
Casson, esq. Beverley-road, Hull. He 
died from the bite of a large dog of the 
St. Bernard breed, which he had been ac- 
customed to feed, but which is supposed 
not to have known him from having new 
clothes on. 

Dec. 27. At Beverley, aged 17, Ferdi- 
nand, son of John Bourke Ricketts, esq. 
of London. 

At Woodhouse, near Leeds, aged 82, 
Mary, relict of Wm. Frobisher, esq. of 
Halifax, and mother of Mrs. William 
Hargrove, of York. 

Jan. 4. At Leeds, aged 46, John Hep- 
worth Hill, esq. barrister-at-law, and re- 
corder of Pontefract. He was of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1825, M.A. 
1826, and was called to the bar at’ Lin- 
coln’s Inn 1829. 

Jan.6. At Wakefield, aged 52, Mr. 
George Crowther Lockwood, of the late 
firm of J. and G. Lockwood, merchants 
and shipowners, of Liverpool, and St. 
John, New Brunswick. 

Wates.—-Dec. 14. At Tenby, aged 
64, George Richards, esq. of Cheltenham, 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Lately. At Kittle Hill, Gower, John 
G. Hancorne, esq. 

Scortanp.—Dec. 14. At Aberdeen, 
Letitia- Margaret, youngest dau. of Wil- 
liam Abercrombie, esq. late of Camber- 
well Grove. 

Dec. 27. At Broomhill, Lasswade, 
Major James Aitchison, of the 28th Bengal 
N. Infantry ; and on the 29th ult. Amelia- 
Frances- Paterson, his second dau. 

Dec. 29. At Perth, Robert Blenkin- 
sopp Coulson, esq. late Capt. in the Gre- 
nadier Guards, (by commission dated 29 
July, 1836); third son of John Blenkin- 
sopp Coulson, esq. of Blenkinsopp Castle, 
Northumberland, by Alicia-Frances-Forth, 
dau. of the Rev. Gustavus Hamilton, and 
great-granddaughter of Gustavus Viscount 
Boyne. 

Jan. 3. At Edinburgh, aged 56, Al- 
pina, third dau. of the late Capt. John 
— of Leek, Inverness - shire, 

IrELAND.— Dec. 5. At Cork Bar- 
racks, aged 29, Peter Thomas Gunning, 
assist.-surgeon in the 12th Royal Lancers, 
youngest son of the Rev. George Gun- 
ning, of Iron Acton, Glouc. 

Dec.6. At Dublin, Mr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Mansfield, late proprietor of the Dub- 
lin Evening Packet. 

Dec. 11. At Castle Townsend, co. of 
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Cork, aged 83, Henrietta, widow of 
Richard Boyle Townsend, — 

Dec. 17. At Newcastle, Ireland, aged 
25, Capt. Jules Isham Routh, 23d Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, of typhus fever, caught 
in the execution of his duty as temporary 
Poor Law Inspector. 

Dec. 22. In Lurnabarson, near Pome- 
roy, aged 115, Mary M‘Garraty. Not 
many weeks since she was known to spin 
a hank of yarn daily. 

Jan. 11. At Corville, Roscrea, Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Hon. Francis Aldborough 
Prittie, brother to Lord Dunalley. She 
was the only dau. of the late Right Hon. 
George Ponsonby, by Lady Mary Butler, 
eldest dau. of Brinsley second Earl of 
Lanesborough ; was married in 1803, and 
had issue three sons and three daughters. 

East Inpies.—Aug. 21. At Um- 
ballah, of fever, Augustus Bulstrode Dar- 
ling, of the 3rd Light Dragoons, youngest 
son of the late Lieut. George Darling, 
24th Foot. 

Sept. 27. At Lahore, aged 24, Hosier 
Gell Grayling, surgeon 14th Irregular 
Cavalry, youngest son of Thomas Gray- 
ling, esq. Longport, Canterbury. 

Sept. 29. At Madras, aged 22, Wil- 
liam Bennett, Lieut. 15th Hussars, se- 
cond son of the late William Bennett, esq. 
of Faringdon House, Berkshire. 

Oct.8. At Mooltan, Scinde, in the 
camp of Lieut. Edwardes, aged 33, Lieut. 
Wilmot Christopher, of the Indian Navy, 
of wounds received on the 9th Sept. while 
guiding some of her Majesty’s troops (to 
whom the localities were unknown) in a 
night attack on the fortifications of the 
enemy. 

Oct. 18. At Meerut, aged 18, Cornet 
David Henry Hill, 5th Bengal Light 
Cavalry, son of David Hill, esq. Sussex- 
sq. Hyde Park. 

Oct.25. At Nainee Thal, George Thomas 
Lushington, esq. Commissioner of the Pro- 
vince of Kumaon, third son of the Right 
Hon. S. R. Lushington, of Norton Court, 
near Faversham. 

Nov. 1. At Umballah, Bengal, Major 
George Templer, son of the late Col. Henry 
Templer, of Teignmouth, and A.D.C. to 
Sir Walter Raleigh Gilbert, K.C.B. 

Nev. 8. At Bombay, aged 32, Capt. 
E. J. Brown, Bengal Eng. Secretary to 
the Governor in Scinde, third son of R. 
Brown, esq. East Dorne House, Bognor. 

Nov. 15. At Kurrachee, aged 32, Capt. 
Stephenson Brown, of the 8th (the King’s) 
Regiment, youngest son of the Rev. C,. 


-Brown, Rector of Whitestone, Devon. 


In India, Mr. D. H. Williams, son of 
Mr. D. Williams, mineral surveyor, of 
Swansea. He was mineral surveyor to 
the Government, and, previous to his re- 


sidence in India, acted as an assistant to 
Sir H. de la Beche, in the geological survey 
of Great Britain. He had been in India 
about four years, and died of jungle fever, 
having three days before had a fall from 
his elephant. 

West Inpvirs.—Sep/. 29. At St. Tho- 
mas’s, West Indies, after suffering ship- 
wreck at Granada, aged 22, John Malms- 
bury Kirby, eldest son of the late Rev. J. 
M. Kirby, B.D. Chaplain of the Stour- 
bridge union, and Second Master of the 
Grammar School, Stourbridge. , 

Oct. 23. At Dominica, William James, 
eldest son of Dr. Agnew, M.D. of Bristol. 

Oct. 24. Aged 26, Assistant-Surgeon 
William C. Torrance (1845), of the Royal 
Naval Hospital, Port Royal, Jamaica. He 
was eldest son of Collector Torrance, of 
the Excise, Greenock. 

Oct. 25. At Barbados, aged 21, Wil- 
liam Robert Pyne, of 66th Foot, eldest son 
of the Rev. William Pyne, Rector of 
Pitney, Somerset. 

Nov. 13. At Barbados, in his 24th year, 
Francis William Astley, esq. Capt. of the 
66th Reg. He was the third and youngest 
son of the Rev. Francis Astley, Rector 
of Everleigh and Manningford Abbot’s, 
Wilts, and of Mary-Anne-Newdigate Ast- 
ley his wife, and nephew to the late Sir 
John Astley, Bart. He had acquired the 
esteem and attachment of his brother of- 
ficers, and is deeply lamented by his 
afflicted family. 

Nov. 16. At Bridgetown, Barbados, at 
the Clarence Hotel, of which she had been 
proprietress for many years (and which 
received its name from having enjoyed the 
presence of the Duke of Clarence), Miss 
Eliza Howard Austin, better known, per- 
haps, as ‘‘ Miss Betsy Austin.” Amusing 
incidents are chronicled of her in the pages 
of Marryat’s ‘* Peter Simple,’ ‘* Tom 
Cringle’s Log,’’ and other naval writers. 

Nov. 22. At Barbados, aged 32, Capt. 
John Thomas Hope, of the 72nd Reg, 
eldest son of the late Gen. Sir John Hope. 

Nov. 28. At Barbados, aged 27, Capt. 
Henry Rice, 72nd Reg. second son of 
Edward Rice, esq. M P. 

Asroap.—July 18. At Sidney, New 
South Wales, aged 79, Alexander Macleay, 
esq. formerly Secretary of the Transport 
Board and of the Linnean Society, lately 
Secretary of the colony above-mentioned, 
and first Speaker of the Legislative Coun- 
cil. 

Aug. 25. On board the Mary Anne, 
on his passage to England, on sick certifi- 
cate, aged 42, Sir Charles Wentworth 
Burdett, Bart. Capt. 41st Madras Native 
Infantry. He succeeded his uncle Sir 
Charles-Windham, the 5th Baronet, in 
1839. He married in 1834 his cousin the 
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daughter of Wm. Hugh Burgess, esq. by 
whom he has left issue Sir Charles-Went- 
worth, his heir, born in 1835, 

Aug. 24. At Maisonette Savane, Mau- 
ritius, aged 46, George F. M. Elliott, esq. 
second son of the late Rev. W. Elliott, 
Rector of Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire. 

Oct. 3. At St. Petersburgh, aged 79, 
Alexander Grant, esq. 

Oct. 5. At M‘Carthy’s Island, Africa, 
Dr. F. A. Kingdon, son of Wm. Page 
Kingdon, esq. of Exeter. 

Oct. 20. At Britannia, near Bytown, 
Lower Canada, Caroline, wife of Nelson 
George Robinson, esq. formerly of Hen- 
don Lodge, Sunderland, and daughter of 
George Christopher, esq. of Chiswick, 
Middlesex. 

Oct. 30. At Malta, aged 71, Major-Gen. 
John Tombs, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service, Bengal Cavalry. He was 
a cadet of 1795, attained the colonelcy of 
the 8th Light Cavalry 1829, was appointed 
Brigadier at Rohileund 1833, Major-Gen. 
1838. 
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Lately. At Florence, Harriet Theodo- 
sia Fisher, step-dau. of Joseph Garrow, 
esq. of Torquay. 

Nov. 11. At Capecure, Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, aged 69, John Hill, esq. M.D. 

Nov. 12. At Tampico, Mexico, aged 
64, James W. Glass, esq. H. B. Majesty's 
Consul. 

Dec. 3. At Gibraltar, after giving birth 
to twins, Fanny, wife of Major Budgen, 
of the Eng. She was eldest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. Maule, of the 26th Reg. 
and niece ef Wm. Maule, esq. of Ashfield 
Lodge, near Midhurst. 

Dec. 5. At Malta, William Henry 
Hotham, esq. Lieut. 44th Reg. eldest son 
of the Hon. Capt. Hotham, R.N. and the 
Lady Susan Hotham. 

Dec. 8. At Montreal, aged 57, Bernard 
Turquand, esq. Deputy Receiver-Gen. of 
Canada. 

Dee. 29. At Berlin, aged 40, Frances, 
youngest daughter of the late Francis 
Hopkinson, esq. and sister of Dr. Hop- 
ae of Stamford. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 








Deaths mapnene - 3 

~ 

Week ending = ———C—~SS—S—S gee Mee Viper lm = s 
Saturday, Under 15 to) 60 and Age not Total. Males. | Females, | © to 
15. 60. | upwards. specified. fa 

Dec 23 .! 8&7 337 200 2 1118 567 551 1521 
» 30.! 689; 460 253 1 1403 709 694 | 1458 
Jan 6. 587 326 214 4 1131 565 566 1312 
» ts 695 | 441 306 ] 1448 | 697 751 1421 

* . a 628 405 307 5 1345 640 705 1528 





Weekly Winter average of the 5 years 1843—47, 1169 Deaths. 


AVERAGE. PRICE OF CORN, ‘Deke 23. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
e € os s. d. 
47 6 31 1 18 0 








PRICE OF HOPS, 








Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. a. s. d. s. d. 

28 3 28 10 33 7 
Jan. 26. 








Sussex Pockets, 1/. 14s. to 3/. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. Os. to 47. 10s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 26. 
Hay, 27. 8s. to 31. 13s.—Straw, 1/. 2s. to 1/. 9s,—Clover, 32. 10s. to 41, 14s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


| re geccegsats Oe eee, Bd, Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 22. 
Mutton............08 4d. to 4s, 10d. Nain 600% 3138 Calves 24° 
Veal . .. 3s. 10d. to 48, 10d. Sheepand Lambs 17,710 Pigs 160 


..08. 4d.to4s. 8d. 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 26. 
Walls Ends, from 13s. 0d. to 16s. Od. per ton. Other sorts from 12s. 6d. to 14s, 0d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 45s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 44s, 6d, 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strano. 
From December 26, 1848, to January 25, 1849, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. 



































° +4 . 
4 é 3 33| a os 32 ¢ 3s) a 
SE, 8 [oe = || Weather Ibe SE! 8 ae : || Weather 
28) 4 \24) | : °8/ 4 22) : 
aa | A En: 2a)" | 9 | 
te ie ° fin. pts. Jan. : “ee in, pts.| 
46 50 | 49 29, 4 jcloudy, rain | 11 | 40 | 40 34 |29, pd eg 
43 49 | 43 (30, 09 |do. do. | 12 | 33 | 37 46 '30, 10 ||do. fair, rain 
41 | 44 | 42 | ol | do. | 13 | 49 | 51 | 53 29, 68 do. rain 
40 | 44/38) ,14 do. | 14 | 5 | 57 22 | , 41 ||heavy do. fair 
87 40 | 37 ,18 do. rain 15 | 40 | 44 | 39, 91 fair 
37 | 40 | 388) ; 14 do. do. 16 | 43) 46/49) , 83 ‘cloudy, rain 
35 | 37| 28, , 09 | do. 17 51 | 53! 44) , 73 |do. 
25 28| 25) , 04 |ldo. fair | 18 | 42 | 52/49) | 94 |fair, cloudy 
24 | 27 | 33 29, 67 |'do. fog | 19 | 49 | 53 | 51 | , 91 |do. do. 
33 | 36 | 34| , 75 |/do. rain ‘| 20 | 49 | 51 | 48 30, 14 |do. do. 
33 | 35 | 32| , 82 ||do. do. snow || 21 | 49 | 50 | 49 = , 08 (do. do. 
33 | 35| 34| ,97|/do. foggy | 22 | 43| 47 45, 18 |bail,stmy.fair 
33 | 36135! ,83|\do. rain 23 | 44) 48 48 =, 86 jcloudy, fair 
35 | 37; 40. ,59 constant rain || 24 | 46 | 52 48 =, 72 ido. do. 
4346/41  , 52 |\cloudy, fair || 25 | 49| 52 50 =, 08 |ido. do. 
46 49 | 43 28, 01 | do. rm. windy 
DAILY Y PRICE OF STOCKS. 
gjdids ¢. ¢ gags... 2 
= $8 $3 5 we"SSH4s4 §S Ex. Bills, 
8 eo ind giSe®agses % £1000. 
gg fe RS Besa gene g 
wd Qi x oa oy waliee i 5 
28189 89 ——— 89} 8} ————-——3740pm. 41 pm. 
29190 | 88% ——— 99) 83 ————-——4042 pm. 41 38 pm. 
80,1914 83 _——_- 89g. ——_|_/ —__ __ 43° 40 pm. 
89k ——— a9} 8 ——_——~——4344 pm. 40 43 pm. 
21914 893 ——— 90 8} -—.————/43 44pm. 40 43 pm. 
31913} 989} (——— 892 83 ————'—_--|__—__ 43 pm. 
4191 | 893 | 89g 8} ————\——/44 42 pm. 41 44 pm. 
5—| 882 | 894| 83 |-— 4541 pm. 45 42 pm. 
61903} 894 | 89 | 89s\——_——-2938 45 pm. 43 45 pm. 
81905) 882 93 | 89§ 8} —-————l4345 pm. 45 46 pm. 
91189 | 892 892 | 90 | 8% ———— —446 44 pm. 46 44 pm. 
10190 | 89} | 894 | 893, 8§ —-————| 46pm. —_43 pm. 
11/191 | 894 | 893 | 90 | 8% 46 44 pm. 46 43 pm. 
12191 | 89} 893 | 90. 48 | ef4-—|-..4348 pen | ———— 
13 —| 893 | 893 | 90}, 8} | 86g-——-——_ 45 pm. ——- 
15) 89% | 89% 903 8§ |——|-——. 45 pm. | 44. 41 pm. 
16,1893; 89} | 893 90} 82 —— 98g——4543 pm. 41 44 pm. 
17,190 | 902 | 90 | 90% 83 ————'——' 46 pm. 46 pm. 
18190} 90 | 903 91 | 83 ————139 43.46 pm. 46 47 pm. 
19/190 | 90 90 | 903 8 —— 973} —— 46pm. 48 43 pm. 
20190! 90 90 91 8% —— 982245 46pm. 47pm. 
22190 | 903 | 902 912 88 —--——245 47pm. 47 pm. 
23190 | 902 904 | 91} 83 ——--————4748pm. 47 48 pm. 
24192 903! 902 | 914) 8§ ——-—245 4548pm. 46 48 pm. 
25193! 91 | 902 | 912 82 —— 983240 4845pm. 48 pm. 
26195 | 918 918 923 Bz 89 ——244 48 pm. 49 pm. 
27 | oh | 9 9 ——___—___. 0 pe. 














|Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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